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Apologies: Somewhere between 
Falls Church and our typesetter (who 
is in Massachusetts) the editorial I 
had originally written and the letter 
column for this issue disappeared. In 
the more than five years since I 
moved to Virginia this is the first time 
this has happened — which is, 

perhaps, a little fantastic in and of it- 
self, considering the way the United 
States Postal Service is run. (I expect 
that in a few months or a few years a 
grimy, cobwebbed envelope will turn 
up in some postal facility and be sent 
to its proper, but long overdue, 
destination — a kind of time capsule 
from 1976 — providing perhaps a little 
amusement for the recipients. . .) 

In the meantime. . .No letter col- 
umn this issue, and a hasty page from 
your overworked editor to fill in 
under the heading that says Editorial. 

In the editorial I’d originally writ- 
ten for this spot I spent some time 
discussing the 1976 World Science 
Fiction Convention, held in Kansas 
City as the MidAmeriCon. I was dis- 
turbed by several aspects of what was 
basically an enjoyable convention. 

I suppose what disturbed me most 
was the public display of the deceased 
body of Robert A. Heinlein, a man 
who was my first hero in science fic- 
tion. This man, more than any other 
single writer in our field, was respon- 
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sible for the "modernization” of sci- 
ence fiction in the late thirties and 
early forties. He wrote the first (and 
perhaps still the best) stf 
“juveniles” — novels purchased by li- 
braries for the “juvenile” section — 
books which could be read without 
shame by teenagers and adults as well 
as younger readers. He was, as I said 
in my editorial in the December issue 
of Amazing, a strong influence on my 
own writing. My respect for the man 
has been considerable. 

Which is why I was shocked to see 
his lifeless body animated by 
another’s intelligence, moved jerkily 
about the convention (but always sur- 
rounded by bodyguards or “handlers” 
who saw that few of us came close 
enough to him to suspect the 
truth — who even cleared us out of the 
elevator when he used it) and brought 
to present a Guest of Honor “speech” 
which must surely have had the real 
Heinlein writhing in embarrassment if 
he was aware of it. 

Copped largely from Heinlein’s 
1961 GoH speech at Seattle, the 
simulacrum masquerading as Heinlein 
gave a rambling, disjointed talk made 
up primarily of half-remembered 
anecdotes lacking their punchlines 
and climaxed by a pseudo-1950’s- 
cold-war peroration in which he 
said— this is a direct quote — “You can 
(cont. on page 109) 
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Secrets 
entrusted 
to a 
few 
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THERE are some things that can not 
be generally told — things you ought 
to know \ Great truths are dangerous 
to some — but factors for personal 
power and accomplishment in the 
hands of those who understand them. 
Behind the tales of the miracles and 
mysteries of the ancients, lie cen- 
turies of their secret probing into 
nature’s laws — their amazing discov- 
eries of the hidden processes of man's 
mind, and the mastery of life’s prob - 
lems. Once shrouded in mystery to 
avoid their destruction by mass fear 
and ignorance, these facts remain a 
useful heritage for the thousands of 
men and women who privately use 
them in their homes today. 



hood of learning, have preserved this 
secret wisdom in their archives for 
centuries. They now invite you to 
share the practical helpfulness of 
their teachings. Write today for a 
free copy of the book, ’’The Mastery 
of Life.” Within its pages may lie a 
new life of opportunity for you. Ad- 
dress: Scribe KJC.X. 

SEND THIS COUPON 

{ Scribe K.K.X. < 

| The ROSICRUCIANS (AMORC) | 
San Jose, California 95191 , 

Please send me the free book. The 1 
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The Rosicrucians (not a religious 
organization), an age-old brother- 
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Willy Newbury, who made his debut here in “Algy” (August, 1976), re- 
turns to teil another story, this time about a South American- 



THE FIGURINE 

L. SPRAGUE DE CAMP 



The off-black statuette from 
Guatemala was five inches high and 
two inches thick at its widest. It also 
seemed to interfere with our televi- 
sion reception. 

This figurine represented a squatty, 
sexless little person, with a large, 
wide head on which knobs stood for 
ears. It had a snub nose, slitty, slant- 
ing eyes, and thick lips set in a look 
of cosmic disgust. It reminded me of 
the Billikens that decorated the 
homes of my parents’ generation, al- 
beit its expression was far less ami 
able. 

The statuette had been made of a 
lump of either brick or red sandstone, 
shaped with a jackknife and a couple 
of files and painted black. After pok- 
ing at the base with a tool, I guessed 
sandstone. 

I got the object when, for almost 
the only time in our married lives, 
Denise and I took separate vacations. 
The Museum of Natural Science, in 
which I have a family membership, 
ottered archaeological safaris to Cen- 
tral America in March and April. The 
Newburys wanted to look at Mayan 
ruins; but, with two children in high 
school and another in college, we did 
not feel we could both leave at once. 
While our children have been pretty 
good, the great youth revolt of the 



sixties was boiling. We had heard too 
many horror tales of bourgeois par- 
ents who left adolescents in charge of 
their houses and returned to find the 
houses savaged by their children’s 
scruffy friends. 

I took the first of these field trips, 
and Denise took the second. I won’t 
give a travelogue, save to say that I 
got through without a case of the trots 
and was devoured by mosquitoes at 
Tikal while sitting in the jungle 
watching for wild life. There had been 
a yellow-fever epidemic among the 
monkeys, so I saw none. I did, how- 
ever, smell a big cat — a puma or 
jaguar — in one of the so-called tem- 
ples, where this feline had made its 
lair. It had cleared out in advance of 
our coming. 

Our bus stopped at Solola, by Lake 
Atitlan, on market day, to view the 
colorful crowd of Guatemalan Indians. 
They still wore the distinctive cos- 
tumes of their villages. Some of the 
little brown men were in pants and 
some in kilts. Each, no matter how 
poor he looked, wore a spotless new 
straw sombrero. Someone must have 
once sold a lot of surplus nineteenth- 
century hussar jackets hereabouts. 
Many wore monkey jackets obviously 
copied from that pattern. They were 
made of coarse brown cloth, embroi- 



lllustrated by Steve Fabian 
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dered in black with frogs, like those 
worn in the charge of the Light 
Brigade. 

As we were getting off the bus, an 
urchin piped up: "Buy esstatues! An- 
cient pagan gods of Indians! Bery rea- 
sonable!” 

The boy had set out a row of little 
uglies on the sidewalk. They sell 
many of these at Chichicastenango. 
Evidently this boy, learning that we 
should stop first at Solola, meant to 
steal a march on his competitors. I 
must have looked like a good pros- 
pect, for he glued himself to me and 
uttered a flow of sales talk. 

Much as I admired his enterprise, I 
remembered that Denise does not 
like filling the house with strange- 
looking souvenirs. So I fobbed the 
boy off with "No ahora, gracias; mas 
tarde, acasa"\ and other ambiguities. 
Perhaps, I thought, he would have 
gone away when we returned to the 
bus. 

He and most of his idols, however, 
were still in place. When I still de- 
clined to buy, he set up a cry: “But 
you promised, Meester! All Nor- 
teamericanos keep their promises!” 

“Oh, all right,” I said, secretly glad 
of an excuse to buy a souvenir of my 
trip. I paid a dollar for the figurine. 
“What’s he called?” 

"No name. Just ancient god.” 

“Well, what’s your name?” 

“Armando.” 

“Fine; this ugly little fellow shall be 
called Armando.” 

When I got home, I put Armando 
on the desk in my home office. Then 
the children began complaining of 
television reception. The tube was full 
of snow, failed to hold the vertical, 
and displayed other malfunctions. The 
service man could find nothing 
wrong. When the set was taken back 
to the shop, it worked perfectly, but 



nothing seemed to fix it at home. The 
repair man guessed that some 
neighbor might be operating a 
citizen’s-band transmitter. 

Priscille said: "It’s that hideous lit- 
tle idol Daddy brought back from 
Guatemala.” 

“It might have a radioactive core,” 
said Stephen. 

"No,” said Heloise, “because then 
we'd all be dying of radiation dis- 
ease.” 

“I don’t mean that,” said Priscille, 
who seems to have an instinct for 
these things. “The god is sore at not 
getting his daily sacrifice.” 

“Whom would you suggest that I 
eviscerate with a flint knife?” I asked. 

“Well, there’s my geometry 
teacher — but I guess that isn’t practi- 
cal. Maybe you’d better buy a rabbit 
or chicken or something. If you’ll hold 
it, I’ll cut its throat in front of the 
idol, if you’re too squeamish.” 

“Not over my nice oriental rugs!” 
cried Denise. 

“You bloodthirsty little monster!" I 
said. “Maybe Armando will be satis- 
fied with an offering of flowers.” 

“The flowers will not be out till 
next month, my crazy dears,” said 
Denise. 

“You could buy them from a 
florist,” said Heloise. 

“With whose money?” I said. 
“Look, why not use one of those wax 
flowers that fellow sold your mother 
last year? Okay, darling?” 

Denise shrugged. “It is all to me 
equal. Amusez-vous done." 

So a couple of waxen flowers were 
placed at the feet of Armando. At 
once the snow disappeared from our 
tube. 

Denise departed on her tour. A few 
days later, Carl telephoned to say that 
Ed and Mitch were both in town, and 
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couldn’t we arrange an old-time get- 
together? 

These three and I had been cronies 
back in the thirties, when we were 
young bachelors. We used to gather 
for a weekly poker game — penny ante 
with a quarter limit, and a case of 
beer. It made each of us feel like a 
hell of a fellow. 

Then came the war. Afterwards, Ed 
and Mitch moved to other parts. Be- 
sides, I had discovered that I did not 
really get so much pleasure from the 
game itself. It was, rather, the talk 
and the camaraderie that I enjoyed. 
One could have those without the dis- 
traction of cards. 

Carl, however, urged the real old 
thing. Since his house was being 
painted, I invited the others. 

On the Saturday of my party, our 
television set acted up again. Since I 
had counted upon the machine to 
keep my offspring out of my hair 
while I entertained my old pals, I was 
concerned. Priscille said: 

“Armando’s sore again, because 
you’ve left those same old wax flowers 
in front of him for a week without 
changing them.’’ 

“He’s an ungrateful little spook,” I 
said. “The wax flowers keep indefi- 
nitely, which real ones don’t.” 

“Well, there’s your evidence. You’d 
better take away those and give him 
some others.” 

“Oh, nonsense!" I said. “You know 
it was just a coincidence.” 

Nevertheless, when none of the 
children was looking, I removed the 
first pair of waxen blossoms and put 
another in their place. The television 
set cleared up at once. 

Carl, Ed, and Mitch arrived with a 
quarter-century quota of bald heads 
and potbellies. Since I, by dint of diet 
and exercise, had kept my shape the 
best, they kidded me about my gray 



hair. 

“My hair turned gray fifteen years 
ago,” I said, "when I found I’d au- 
thorized a bad loan by the bank; but 
at least I still have it. Draw for deal.” 

“King deals,” said Ed. 

We did not argue over the form of 
the game, for we always played sim- 
ple draw — not even five-card stud, let 
alone spit-in-the-ocean or other 
female aberrations with wild cards. 
We were purists who allowed nothing 
fancier than jack pots. The draw- 
poker party is one of the last stands of 
the heterosexual all-male social group. 

On the first hand, my kings beat 
Mitch’s jacks. 

On the second, my aces and treys 
beat Ed’s queens and fives. 

On the third, Carl drew to a pair 
and made three tens. Since I seemed 
to be having an exceptional run, I 
drew to an inside straight. I would 
never do that ordinarily, having bet- 
ter sense; but I, too, made it. 

On the fourth, I had nines up and 
Ed, queens over deuces. He dis- 
carded his low pair with Lhe odd card, 
which is usually sound tactics, and 
made three queens. I dropped my 
odd card only and made a hill house. 

After a few rounds, the others had 
to buy more chips, even at our 
minuscule stakes. They looked un- 
comfortably at each other. 

“Where have you been the last 
twenty-seven years, Willy?” said Ed. 
“Las Vegas?” 

“No,” said Carl. “A banker is used 
to carrying figures in his head. He’s 
got all those probabilities memo- 
rized.” 

“No,” said Mitch, “he got the dope 
from those statistics courses at M.I.T. 
He was always a pretty sharp player, 
and he’s just refined his skills.” 

“Then why sit behind a desk in a 
bank, Willy?” asked Carl. “Wouldn’t 
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it be more fun and money to gamble 
for a living? You could have all the 
booze and broads you wanted — ” 

"Me?” I said. “Look, you guys, 
don’t you know a banker has ice water 
in his veins instead of blood? I can 
take my booze or leave it. As for 
broads, I find one about all I can 
manage — ” 

“He had enough blood in his veins 
to get three kids,” said Mitch. 

“Assuming he didn’t have to call in 
outside help,” said Ed. 

We went on with the game, with 
the same results as before. No matter 
who dealt, at least one of my guests 
had a bettable hand, while I always 
topped him. After a while, not want- 
ing to be suspected of sleight-of-hand, 
I began losing deliberately, failing to 
draw when I had an improvable hand, 
dropping out when I had a pat hand, 
and folding when I would normally 
have called or raised. 

We had our coats off. When I went 
out to the kitchen for more beer, I 
quietly rolled up my shirt sleeves. At 
least, they could see that I had noth- 
ing in those sleeves. 

About eleven, the game died by 
unspoken mutual consent. I suppose 
they realized, as I had from the start, 
the futility of trying to recapture one’s 
lost youth. Even when one goes 
through the same motions, the feeling 
is never the same. 

Instead, we drank more beer and 
told of our careers. Having moved to 
California, Mitch was full of the vir- 
tues and faults of his adopted state. 

“I have to go out there next 
month,” I said. “One of our trust ac- 
counts just died, in a place called San 
Romano.” 

“I live thirty miles from there,” 
said Mitch. “You must come and see 
us.” 

Carl put in: “Isn’t that where all 



the college kids have been raising hell 
lately?” 

“One of the places,” said Mitch. 
“No worse than you’ve got back here. 
Look at Columbia — ” 

“Ought to machine-gun the lot,” 
growled Ed. “Damned long-haired, 
loafing, dope-shooting bums — ” 

“I’ll tell you about it when I get 
back,” I said. “I’m staying with my 
brother-in-law, who’s a professor 
there.” 

“Damned yellow, cowardly profes- 
sors,” said Ed. “Haven’t the guts to 
can these young thugs when they act 
up, when they’re not red revolu- 
tionists themselves. Now, when I 
went to college, if you presented the 
prexy with a list of non-negotiable 
^ demands, he’d have thrown you out 
the window without first opening the 
window.” 

The party ended soon after mid- 
night. Middle-aged men are less 
charmed by the small hours than once 
they were. There were gciod-nights 
and badinage. As the other two 
started out the path to Carl’s car, Carl 
turned back and quietly asked: 

“Willy, tell me something. Why the 
hell did you drop when you had four 
queens? I looked at your discards.” 
“Must have been plain stupidity,” I 
said. “I probably mistook them for 
queens and jacks.” 

“Don’t give me that! Anyone can 
see you’re just as sharp as ever.” 

“I’ll try to explain some other 
time,” I said. “It has to do with the 
way my television set has been acting, 
but it’s too complicated to tell you 
now.” 

“You mean radiations from it?” 
“Something like that. Good-night, 
Carl.” 

When Denise returned from her 
safari and I was packing for California, 
on an impulse I put Armando in with 
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my socks. In the late thirties, I should 
have scorned such superstition. There 
was no harder-boiled materialist than 
I; I rejected Marxism as too mystical 
and not materialistic enough. But 
with all the funny things that have 
happened to me. . . . 

My brother-in-law is Avery Hop- 
kins, Ph. D., professor of Middle 
English. He and my sister had one 
child, a boy of the same age as my 
Heloise and a student at the local col- 
lege. I had not long been in the Hop- 
kins house when I caught the tension. 

“We’re so worried,” said Stella. She 
was a willowy blonde, an inch taller 
than Hopkins — a little round, bald 
man, sweet-tempered and gentle. He 
and Stella seemed to get along well 
enough. My sister continued: 

“With all these demonstrations and 
things, you never know when the 
police will cut loose with their guns. 
Robert might be killed.” 

“It’s the fault of the municipal gov- 
ernment,” said Hopkins. “The police 
shouldn’t have guns. The students are 
only exercising their constitutional 
right of assembly.” 

“Okay,” I said, “but I think the 
Constitution says: peaceably to as- 
semble. When somebody heaves a 
rock, as usually happens, your assem- 
bly isn’t peaceable any more.” 

“But, don’t you see? If the system 
hadn't produced so many injustices 
and oppressions, there wouldn’t be all 
this resentment to incite people to 
throw missiles — ” 

“Ever hear of a human system that 
didn’t have injustices and oppres- 
sions? Besides, the world is full of 
people who, if they got to Heaven, 
would complain about the tune of the 
harps and the dampness of the clouds. 
And some like to throw rocks for the 
hell of it. Why don’t you just lower 



the boom on young Robert? Tell him 
he may not, repeat not, take part in 
these marches and riots?” 

"Oh, my!” said Hopkins. “We 
should never think of dealing with 
him by such authoritarian tactics. We 
don’t believe in them. Besides, he’s 
threatened to run away and become a 
real bum, a drifter, begging and steal- 
ing for his living.” 

Stella said: “You know, Willy, we 
always thought you were kind of a 
Fascist, the dictatorial way you 
brought up yours. Now I’m not sure.” 

I shrugged. “At least, they seem to 
be turning into hard-working squares, 
so we must have done something 
right. But now I’ve got to run over to 
the First National to see Evans.” 

I took the car I had rented at the 
airport and went to the bank, the en- 
trance to which was flanked by a pair 
of big date palms. Evans, the trea- 
surer, and the bank’s lawyer met me. 
We three spent the afternoon going 
through the contents of the late Mary 
Trumbull Hammerstein’s safe-deposit 
box and bank-account statements. I 
had to be there in person because the 
estate was in litigation, with a con- 
tested will and lots of money in- 
volved. A local judge had ordered the 
bank to turn Mrs. Hammerstein’s pa- 
pers over only to an official of my 
bank, which was the executor of the 
decedent’s estate. 

When five o’clock came, the lawyer 
was finished, but Evans and I still had 
work to do. Evans suggested that he 
and I come back at eight, so that we 
could complete the job and I could 
take my ’plane the next day. 

Back at the Hopkinses , I met 
Robert Hopkins, whom I had not 
seen for several years. He was a 
small, pale, weedy, hollow-chested 
youth, with enough hair to qualify as 
the Dog-Faced Man in a circus. He 
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wore clothes of such ragged denim 
that he might have been a castaway 
recently rescued from an uninhabited 
island. 

He gave me a limp hand, saying: 
“Oh, yeah, you’re my Uncle Willy. 
Do I understand you re — like — a 
banker?" He made it sound as if he 
were accusing me of mass murder. 

“Yes,” I said. “That’s how I earn 
my living, such as it is.” 

He looked at me as if I had crawled 
out from under a flat stone and 
turned to his parents. “Say, when do 
we eat? I gotta get back to the cam- 
pus. Big rally tonight.” 

“Please, Bob dear,” said Stella. 
“Your father hasn’t had time to serve 
the cocktails yet.” 

Robert snorted. "Okay, if you want 
to fool around with that middle-class 
crap. But I got business. Gotta eat by 
six-thirty at the latest.” 

“Well try to hurry, Robert.” said 
Avery Hopkins, nervously pouring. 
“Here’s yours, Willy. Waes hail\” 

“ Drink haill" I responded, pleased 
with myself for being able to return 
his verbal serve. Robert was silent 
during our hasty cocktail hour. When 
Stella had served dinner, I asked him: 
“What’s this rally you’re attend- 
ing?” 

“Why, the usual thing. To protest, 
like, this obscene, immoral war, and 
pollution of the ecology — ” 

“Excuse me, Robert,” said Avery 
Hopkins, "but I think you mean ‘pol- 
lution of the environment.’ ‘Ecology’ 
is the science of the environment, not 
the environment itself.” 

“Oh, who cares, Dad? Anyway, 
we’re gonna protest pollution and ra- 
cism and Fascism and sexism and 
capitalism and imperialism and grad- 
ing and intelligence tests and — ” 

When Robert paused for breath, I 
said: “That's a pretty broad spectrum 



of complaints. Don’t you think you’d 
get further if you concentrated on one 
thing at a time?” 

“Oh, you wouldn’t understand, 
Uncle Willy. You’re on the other side 
of the barricades from us.” 

“Some of my banking friends con- 
sider me a bright pinko liberal,” I 
said mildly. 

“Oh, that’s worse than a real con- 
servative! You guys are always trying 
to damp down the class conflict, but 
we gotta have class struggle if we’re 
ever gonna smash the system. We 
need it to raise the revolutionary con- 
sciousness of the masses. I mean, 
like, you may be a decent sort of guy 
in your private life, but you belong to 
the oppressing class. Also, you’re an 
old man past forty, so you just 
couldn’t understand us young pro- 
gressive types. Might as well be talk- 
ing Greek.” 

"Well,” I said, “I have at least read 
Marx’s Capital. Have you?” 

“Marx? Naw. He’s not relevant any 
more. The Communists have become, 
like, just another bunch of bureaucra- 
tic squares. All they want is to take 
over the system and run it for their 
own benefit. But we gotta overthrow 
the system, smash it to pieces, and 
start over. Now if you’d read 
Marcuse — ” 

“I have; that is, one of his books.” 
“What ja think?” 

“I thought it the worst lot of rhetor- 
ical balderdash since Mein Kampf. All 
about how Man wants this and needs 
that and ought to do the other thing. 
He throws around a lot of abstractions 
having no connections with the real 
world — with what any real man or 
group of men wants — ” 

As I spoke, Robert became more 
and more excited. Now he jumped up 
from his half-eaten dinner, shouting: 
“All right, we ll show you old 
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mother-fuckers! We’II get you, like we 
got that reactionary sociologist! You’re 
all parts of the system that's grinding 
down the people. You talk about our 
violence, but you use violence against 
us all the time, like sending your Fas- 
cist pig cops to beat us up! You’re too 
yellow to do your own dirty work, so 
you hire the pigs to do it! Well, fuck 
the system, and fuck you, too!” 

He slammed out, leaving Avery, 
Stella, and me staring. It was one of 
the more uncomfortable moments of 
my life. Avery Hopkins muttered: 
"‘Willy, I can't tell you how sorry I - 
am that you should be subjected to 
such barbarous discourtesy — ” 

‘‘My fault, I’m afraid,” I said. “I 
should have shut up instead of nee- 
dling him.” 

After groveling apologies all 
around, I asked: “Who was the reac- 
tionary sociologist?” 

“Oh,” said Hopkins, “he meant 
Vincent Rosso, the one who had his 
office blown up. Lost his right foot 
and all his scientific data.” 

“I read something about that in the 
Eastern papers. What was his of- 
fense?” 

“He believed in heredity, so that 
made him a racist, an imperialist, and 
other dreadful things.” 

After I HAD helped with the dishes, 

I collected the things I needed for the 
evening session at the bank. Looking 
at Armando, lying amid my socks, I 
thought: if you ever need super- 
natural help, Wilson Newbury my 
lad, now is the time, with a horde of 
young idealists on the rampage. I put 
the statuette in my brief case. 

Evans awaited me in front of the 
First National. The watchman, a 
white-haired ex-cop named Joshua, let 
us in. 

After another hour, we were just 



wrapping up the transfer of the 
Hammerstein papers to my custody. 
We worked in an inner office, so as 
not to be seen through the picture 
windows. It has always seemed foolish 
to me to build large expanses of glass 
into the walls of a bank, which ought 
if anything to resemble a medieval 
fortress. But the First National of San 
Romano was some architect’s dream, 
with vast panes of plate glass outside 
and fancy wooden paneling within. 

Joshua knocked on the door. When 
told to enter, he came in with Robert 
Hopkins, the latter breathing hard. 
The watchman said: 

“Mr. Newbury, is this your 
nephew? Says he’s Professor Hop- 
kins’s son.” 

“Yes, Josh, he is. What’s up?” 

“There’s a big crowd outside, mak- 
ing a holler. So this young man came 
to the door and asked me to let him 
in. He wants to warn you.” 

“Yes, Bob?” 

“Uncle Willy! You and Mr. Evans 
better split. The comrades are gonna 
destroy this symbol of repression, and 
if you’re inside — well, I’m sorry I 
blew my top. Like, I didn’t mean I 
really wanted to see you fried alive.” 

“Good God!” said Evans. “I’ll call 
the cops.” 

“Won’t do any good,” said Robert. 
“The fuzz are already out there, but 
they’re not doing anything. You guys 
better get the hell out while you 
can.” 

“That damned city council!” said 
Evans. “They told the police to han- 
dle the students with the utmost re- 
straint, because they didn’t want any 
more of the bad publicity the town 
got from last February’s bust. Let’s 

go” 

I quickly stuffed the remaining pa- 
pers into my brief case. We had 
hardly left the inside office when a 
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terrific crash came from the front. At 
once the crowd noises, which had 
been barely audible in the office, be- 
came loud. 

Joshua opened the door to the foyer 
and stepped through. There was a 
dull impact, and he staggered back. 
He had lost his uniform cap, and 
blood ran down his scalp. A brick had 
hit him. Bottles, bricks, stones, and 
pieces of concrete were raining into 
the foyer through the picture win- 
dows, most of whose glass lay in 
fragments on the tiled door. One of 
the date palms by the entrance was 
burning briskly. 

“Keep back!” said Evans. “It’s 
suicide to step out there.” 

“Has this place a back door?” I 
asked. 

"Yes. Let’s try it.” 

When we came to the back door, 
however, it transpired that it had to 
be opened by two keys, and Joshua 
had only one of them. None of the 
others on his ring fitted. After Joshua 
had fumbled in a dazed sort of way, 
Evans took the keys from him and 
tried them with no more success. The 
door was a solid affair, with a steel 
frame and small panes of laminated 
glass, so we could not hope to batter 
our way out. I said: 

"If we went back to the front and 
put out the inside lights, so they 
couldn’t see us to aim, we might 
make a break.” 

Robert Hopkins, looking as if he 
were about to faint, staggered after 
us. When we got to the foyer again 
and put out the lights, the rain of 
missiles continued. The floor was 
ankle deep in stones, bricks, and bro- 
ken glass. 1 do not know where the 
rioters got such an inexhaustible sup- 
ply. 

With the lights out, we could see 
our assailants. About a third or a 



quarter were girls, and all were in the 
ragged garb that symbolized rejection 
of bourgeois values. They formed a 
loose semicircle in front of the bank. 
Off to the left I saw the gleam of 
brass buttons, but the police stood 
idly by. 

To escape, we should have to bull 
our way through the line. While 
throwing things, the rioters chanted 
some slogan, which, after a while, I 
made out to be: “Fuck the system! 
Fuch the system!” 

"Oh, boy,” snarled Evans, "if I only 
had a machine gun and plenty of 
ammo!” 

Little flames appeared in the rag- 
ged line. One of the -flames soared up 
in a parabola and struck the outside of 
the building. There was a burst of yel- 
low flame. 

“Fire bombs,” I said. 

Another gasoline-filled bottle, with 
a lighted wick, sailed sparkling 
through the air. This one came in 
through one of the gaping picture 
windows and spread its flame around 
the foyer. Papers and curtains began 
to burn. 

“Now well be roasted for sure,” 
said Evans. “I said there was too 
much goddam wood in this building. 
What’ll we do?” 

Another Molotov cocktail whizzed 
into the building. The heat became 
oppressive, and the smoke made us 
cough. Beyond the flames, I saw 
firemen wheel up a truck and run a 
hose out to a hydrant. No sooner had 
they attached it, however, than sev- 
eral students attacked it with axes and 
machetes and soon had it in shreds. 
The firemen retreated from the 
shower of missiles. 

“Goddam cops!” breathed Evans. 
“Look at ’em, standing back and just 
watching! They’re afraid to do any- 
thing, because then every pinko jour- 
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nalist in the country will tell how the 
brutal Fascist pigs killed some inno- 
cent children who were just having 
fun.’' 

“We ll have to take our chance and 
run through the fire and rocks and 
everything,” said Robert Hopkins, 
shivering. “Maybe, if I yell I’m one of 
them, they’ll let us through.” 

Crash! went the missiles, while the 
flames flashed and crackled. 

“Just a second,” I said. I stepped 
aside, turned my back, and fished 
Armando out of my case. 

“Armando,” I muttered, “if you get 
us out of this with whole skins. I’ll 
sacrifice a rabbit to you.” 

Hardly had I spoken when there 
was a brighter flash and a deafening 
crash of thunder. It seemed to come 
from right overhead. In my part of 
the country, when that happens, you 
look out to see if a nearby tree has 
been struck by lightning. Then came 
a terrific downpour, with more light- 
ning and thunder. 

The idealists scattered in all direc- 
tions. The firemen attached another 
hose. A couple ran up and sprayed 
the gasoline fires with chemicals, 
while others hosed down the outside 
of the building and then the foyer. 
Coming out, we got hosed, too, and 
emerged dripping, coughing, and 
sputtering. I did not mind, even 
though it meant leaving San Romano 
a day late. 

As a Northeasterner, I was used to 
thunderstorms. I did not then realize 
that, in most of California, they are so 
rare that when one occurs, people 
telephone radio stations to ask if there 
has been an earthquake. Therefore it 
was not surprising that the mob dis- 
solved quickly in the face of this 
strange meteorological assault. 

Young Robert was subdued as I 
drove him home; fortunately nobody 



had thought to bum my car. Perhaps 
he learned something from the ex- 
perience. 

That, however, was not the end 
of the tale of Armando. When I got 
home, I put the statue back on my 
desk. At once our television set acted 
up again. Placing waxen flowers in 
front of the statue did no good. 

When the real flowers burst into 
bloom, I tried a sprig of forsythia on 
Armando, and then some lilacs and 
azaleas. The television set still balked, 
nor could the service man fix it. Pris- 
cille said: 

“Daddy, he’s mad about something. 
What did you do to stir him up?” 

I thought. “Come to think of it, 
when we were trapped in that burn- 
ing bank building, I promised to sac- 
rifice a rabbit to him if he’d save us. 
He did, but I haven’t made the sac- 
rifice.” 

“Then we’ve got to give it to him or 
do without the tv. Go buy us a rab- 
bit. I’ll help you kill it.” 

“Damned if I will! No five-inch 
piece of rock is going to tell me what 
to do.” 

The television remained out of ac- 
tion. In addition, we had a run of ac- 
cidents and petty disasters. I sprained 
my ankle at my regular Sunday morn- 
ing game of tennis and limped for a 
fortnight. Our lawn tractor broke 
down. So did our clothes washer, our 1 
electric stove, our dishwasher, our 
vacuum cleaner, and our furnace. The 
Buick developed a flat. It was a revolt 
of the robots. 

I decided to take the statue to the 
archaeology department of the 
Museum of Natural Science. I told an 
archaeologist there. Jack O’Neill, how 
I had come by the figurine, adding: 

“I was sure it was a modern fake, 
or I wouldn’t have bought it. I don’t 
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want to encourage clandestine dig- 
ging. But I do want to know what I’ve 

got” 

“Leave it here a few days,” said 
O’Neill. When I went back the follow- 
ing week, he said: "This is a funny 
one, Mr. Newbury. On your time 
scale, it’s a real antique; but on mine, 
it’s a modern fake.” 

“How do you mean?” 

“All our tests — chemical, fluores- 
cent, and so on — indicate that this 
thing was made about the mid 
nineteenth century. It’s a common 
pattern. I can show you dozens, al- 
most identical, in our storage vaults. 

“The catch is that the originals 
were made in pre-Columbian times. 
In the sixteenth century, the Spanish 
forcibly converted the Quiche peoples 
to Catholic Christianity, so the mak- 
ing of these idols stopped. It was re- 
vived in the present century as a 
means of making a fast quetzal off the 
tourists. Some peasants dig up the 
original molds used in casting the an- 
cient figurines and cast new statues in 
them.” 

“That would make the new casts 
only fifty per cent fake,” I said. 

O’Neill smiled. “It’s better than 
having them dig up the real old ones 
and ruin them as evidence. But in the 
nineteenth century, Guatemala had 
been Christian for four centuries, 
while on the other hand there weren’t 
enough tourists to furnish a market.” 

“Do von suppose some pre- 
Conquest cult had survived in the 
hills and continued to make these 
things?” 

He shrugged. “Maybe. Or perhaps 
some enterprising Quiche farmer 
made it to sell to John Lloyd 
Stephens or Zelia Nuttall or one of 
their successors, when archaeologists 
began poking around the Mayan ruins 
in the last century.” O’Neill looked 



thoughtful. "Would you sell this?” 

“I don’t know. For how much?” 

“A thousand dollars.’ 

But for my banking experience, I 
might have started and shouted 
"What?" A thousand is a nice, round 
sum, even in these inflated days, es- 
pecially when the statue had cost me 
one dollar. But experience has made 
me cautious. 

“Beally?” I said. “Is it worth that to 
the Museum?” 

O’Neill seemed to go through an 
internal struggle. “It’s not the 
Museum,” he said at last. "It’s a pri- 
vate party, who came to us a few days 
ago for help in tracing his statue. He 
says it was stolen from him. He 
traced it to Solola and learned that 
one of your group had bought it last 
March. He didn’t know which, but he 
posted this reward and promised the 
Museum a donation if we’d help him 
locate his idol.” 

“Who is this man?” 

“Agustin Flores Valera, a Guatema- 
lan.” 

“Where is he now?” 

“Back in Guatemala, but he left 
word for us to cable him.” 

“Why does he want it so badly?” 
“He’s a professional gambler; says 
it’s his good-luck charm. Silly of him, 
but I don’t see why we shouldn’t help 
him out at that price. ’ 

“I’ll think about it,” I said, putting 
the statue back in my brief case. 

I took Armando home and thought. 
1 had nothing against Senor Flores, 
although his occupation was not one 
that our bank would consider a good 
credit risk. He had doubtless figured 
out how to butter up Armando so as 
to make the cards shuffle, the dice 
roll, and the roulette ball drop just 
right. It was hardly fair to his oppo- 
nents, but I have never had much 
sympathy for the victims of gambling 
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sharks. If they were not trying to get 
something for nothing, they would 
not expose themselves to being taken. 

If I kept Armando, I should have to 
give him his promised sacrifice. 
Otherwise he would keep on sending 
us bad luck. If I yielded to him, he 
might throw some good luck my way; 
but he would also want more of the 
same. I could imagine what it would 
do to the Harrison Trust Company if 
the story got out that the vice- 
president was performing pagan blood 
sacrifices in the dark of the moon. Be- 
fore the war, when I was a young en- 
gineering graduate, desperately job 
hunting, I would have taken Armando 
to my bosom, sacrifices and all. Now, 
however, things were different. 

I was still pondering the problem a 
week later when, one rainy Sunday 
afternoon, my doorbell rang. Stephen 
called: 

“Man to see you. Dad.” 

The man, small and dark, intro- 
duced himself as Agustin Flores Val- 
era. I showed him into my home of- 
fice and seated him. 

“It is a great pleasure, a great 
honor, to meet you, sir,” he said, 
bouncing in his chair. “You have a 
beautiful place, a beautiful wife, 
beautiful children. I am over- 
whelmed. I am enchanted.” 

“Very kind of you,” I said. "I sup- 
pose you’ve come about that statue?” 
“Ah, yes indeed. I see him there 
on your desk. The good Doctor 
O’Neill tells me that he has explained 
the circumstances to you? A great sci- 
entist, a great man, Doctor O’Neill.” 
“Well, Senor Flores?” 

“You know my offer?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Are you prepared to accept?” 

“Not yet. I want more time to think 
it over.” 



"Oh, please, Mister, I need my 
esstatue now. In my business, one 
needs all the luck one can get. I am 
on my way to the casinos at Puerto 
Rico. . . . Look. I tell you. I have 
here another esstatue of the same 
kind. Genuine antique, not a modern 
fake.” 

Flores whisked out an idol much 
like mine. When he set it beside Ar- 
mando, it took a second look to tell 
them apart. 

“There you are. Mister,” he said. 
He was standing at my desk and lean- 
ing over me. He had the Latin 
American habit of getting within 
inches of the person one is talking to, 
and he had a breath that would knock 
over a buffalo. 

“You will never miss the one you 
have now,” he went on. “Besides, I 
have here one thousand in cash.” 
From another pocket, he produced a 
wad of hundreds and flapped them in 
my face. "Come! It is a deal, no?” 

Although he had not done anything 
really offensive, I disliked Senor 
Flores more and more. Before he ar- 
rived, I had almost decided to let him 
have Armando; but the hard sell al- 
ways gets my back up. I run into that 
sort of thing all the time from pro- 
moters and developers who want to 
try out some grand scheme on our 
depositors’ money. I said: 

“No, sorry. I want more time to 
think this over.” 

“How about fifteen hundred? I can 
go that high.” 

"No, Senor, I meant what I said. I 
am not yet prepared to sell. Mas 
tarde, puede ser." 

“Oh, you esspeak the Esspanish! 
Excellent! One can see that you are a 
man of great culture. But now really, 
Mr. Newbury, I must have that 
esstatue, now. Do not make it dif- 
ficult for us. I will even offer two 
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thousand.” 

I sighed. "Seiior Flores, I have said 
my say, and that’s that. When I’ve 
had time to think it over, if you will 
write me. I’ll give you an answer.” 

He stood for a minute with tight 
lips. I could see a vein in his temple 
throb and thought he was about to 
burst into a tirade. He controlled 
himself, however, put away the 
money and the substitute statue, and 
said: 

“Bery well, Mr. Newbury, I will 
not take more of your time. Perhaps 
we will be in touch again soon. Pray 
convey my compliments to the beauti- 
ful Mrs. Newbury and the beautiful 
Newbury children. A pleasant good 
day to you. Mister.” 

He bowed formally and went. As 
he disappeared into the waiting taxi, 
Priscille called from inside: 

“Hey, Daddy, the TV’s working 
again!” 

So it was. Struck by a thought, I 
went back to my office and picked up 
Armando. Only it was not Armando. 
It was the near-duplicate that Flores 
had placed beside my statue. 

This one, as I soon ascertained by 
digging through the black paint, was 
made of gray clay, not red sandstone. 
Moreover, it had been cast in a 



mold — one could see the parting 
lines — and finished by filing, instead 
of being sculptured from solid stone. 
Flores had shuffled the two on my 
desk and coolly picked up mine. I 
should have known better than to let 
a professional gambler work his 
sleight-of-hand on me. 

What hurt the most was the two 
thousand, which, had I not let a petty 
personal dislike sway my actions, I 
could have had for the asking. 

I never heard of Flores Valera 
again, nor did the Museum receive 
his promised donation. I have often 
wondered: was Armando so eager to 
get someone to make a blood sacrifice 
to him that he engineered his own 
abduction? Did his new possessor 
submit to his demands? If the gam- 
bler balked, Armando was in a posi- 
tion to ruin him by a few bum steers. 

I sometimes miss the ugly face of 
my little Quiche godlet, but perhaps 
it is just as well he is gone. In finan- 
cial transactions and human relation- 
ships, I find it hard enough to esti- 
mate the most favorable probabilities, 
without having also to take into ac- 
count the whims of a bloodthirsty and 
temperamental deity! 

— L. Sprague de Camp 



ON SALE NOW IN DEC. AMAZING 

FUNDAMENTAL ISSUE BY PHILIP JOSE FARMER, PATRICK HENRY, 
JUPITER, AND THE LITTLE RED BRICK SPACECHIP BY GEORGE R. 
R. MARTIN, MARTHA BY FRED SABERHAGEN, FLESH PEARL BY R. 
FARADAY NELSON, AFTERWOOD TO A NOVEL BY BARRY N. 
MALZBERG, SEARCH BY F. M. BUSBY, and many new features. 
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TSR IS PROUD TO PRESENT THE GAME OF 



LEIBER ^ 

and HARRY FISCHER 



THE GAME INCLUDES: 

• Huge Full-Color Playing map 

• Over 200 Die-Cut Counters 

• Complete Rules with the History oF 

the Gome 

• Beautifully Illustrated Book Shelf- 

sized box 







Price $10.00 postpaid 



At better Hobby and Book 
Stores or direct From 

TSR GAMES 

/Wx P. O. BOX 756 

LAKE GENEVA, Wl 53 147 



LANKHMAR is a game of skill for 2 
to 4 odult players. The fantastic world 
of Nehwon is at your fingertips as 
you command the armies of Kvarch 
Nar, the Mingols, Lankhmar or the 
King of Kings, with Fafhrd. the Grey 
Mouser, Pulgh. and Movarl as lead- 
ing heroes. Sheelba, Ningauble, the 
War Cat and all the rest are there 
too. Players compete to conquer their 
opponents' strongholds while Fulfil ling 
magical geases and gaining rewards 
accordingly in this chess-like game 
which combines the abstract with the 
tactics of the mythicol medieval 
world of Nehwon. 



LANKHMAR was originally concieved by 
Harry Fischer in 1937 and developed by 
Fritz Leiber and the auther over the years. 
It has been revised now to include the 
latest and best concepts of simulation 



To order send check or money order to: 
TSR HOBBIES, INC., DEPT. F 
P.O.B, 756, Lake Geneva, Wl 53147 

□ LANKHMAR $10. 

Adult fantasy game for 2-4 players. 

□ THE DRAGON $9. 

1 year subscription, Bi-Monthly maga- 
zine of fontasy tx*d Swords & Sorcery 
ganing and fiction. 

□ COMPLETE CATALOG $2. 

Gomes, rules, miniature figures and 
accessories for worgaming. Price re- 
fundable with First order for $10.00 or 
more of miniature figures. 
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Address 

City State Zip 

Overseas: Write for address of local distributor .* 
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Brian Stableford, whose “ Science Fiction: A Sociological Perspective” 
(March, 1974) marked his first appearance in these pages, returns with 
a very contemporary kind of fantasy, a — 

JUDAS STORY 

BRIAN M. STABLEFORD 

Illustrated by Tony Gleeson 



How DO you feel about Jack 
Queen King? 

You love him? 

Well then, listen to me for a few 
minutes. 

No, I’m not trying to steal a bit of 
the big gold rush. I’m not selling 
tears. This is the truth, and I’m giving 
it away. And besides, I — for one — 
think that you’re wasting a hell of a 
lot of good tears. How many tears can 
Jack possibly need, quite apart from 
the question of how many lie de- 
serves? 

What gives me the right to be tell- 
ing you a story you don’t want to 
hear? 

Well, take a look at your photo- 
graphs and posters of Jack Queen 
King. Have you, perchance, got one 
which is taken from a little further 
back than six feet from his tty but- 
tons? One which shows some of what 
goes on behind Jack’s pretty face and 
his Ace of Hearts guitar? Take that 
one out of the stack. There’s probably 
a guy standing on the left of your be- 
loved, four or five discreet paces back 
of him. He’s tall and sleepy-faced, 
and he looks as if he doesn’t quite be- 
long, which is why eighty per cent of 
the pics cut him in half with the side 



of the frame. That’s John Joe Hope. 
He was Jack’s bass player. Right in 
back, sandwiched in between Jack 
and John Joe, you’ll be able to see a 
big, shiny mountain of drums. If the 
focus is sharp on Jack then you won’t 
be able to see much of me. But there 
might be a dull grey blur or a pair of 
phantom hands attached to 
drumsticks. Rest assured — I’m in 
there somewhere. My name doesn’t 
matter, and it doesn’t sound anything 
like what they call me, which is Clay. 

John Joe and I backed Jack King for 
nearly two years. From the bottom 
rung of the ladder to the top. 
Whenever you heard him play, we 
were behind him. 

Now the first thing I want to make 
clear is that I’m not claiming any cred- 
it for the success of Jack Queen 
King. There’s not a shred of your af- 
fection that I want to take away from 
him. He can have it all. I want none 
of it. I was there, that’s all. There’s 
not a single atom of Jack Queen 
King’s music that you can blame on 
me. 

At the same time, I’m saying noth- 
ing about or for John Joe Hope. He 
can tell his own story. This is mine 
and mine only. 
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Thk first time I saw Jack Queen 
King he made a very strong impres- 
sion on me — as an untalented out- 
and-out bastard. It was no surprise. 
In our business, every guy on the 
road will cut your throat if you’re cut- 
ting into his slice of the loaf. Which 
we all were. There are only so many 
third rate spots for a hell of a lot of 
third rate outfits. 

Jack was playing solo in those 
days — mostly common-or-garden 

blues, some Dylan and some luke- 
warm rock thrown in to try and 
cater to all kinds of tastelessness. 
They stuck him in our dressing room 
because they didn’t have any spare, 
and they figured he wouldn’t take up 
much space. 

He was on first, playing to the 
crowd while their minds were more 
on getting canned, stoned and 
paired-off than blowing their minds in 
a sweaty bop-session. We didn’t want 
to hear him, but they had the p/a 
turned up far too loud and the walls 
were like cardboard, so we had no op- 
tion. He was pretty much of a dead 
loss. We didn’t even notice when he 
deserted his pattern towards the end 
of the pitch and stuck in a couple of 
his own numbers. But he came back 
looking cool and far from unhappy, 
and he told us how well his own stuff 
had gone down compared to the stan- 
dards. We said yeah, and great, and 
how were they, and he got a little up- 
tight because we weren’t even listen- 
ing to what he was saying, but just 
making habit-noises. But we had no 
time for Jack Queen King in his self- 
elected role as God’s gift to rock. We 
were nervy — especially Pete Candler, 
whose fingers hadn't worked too well 
since they put him on downers to 
.break him of a speed habit and he’d 
got hooked on slow-time instead. He 
wasn’t an addict, just a bit of a wreck. 
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But he’d been part of the group since 
before my time, and it wasn’t for me 
to suggest we get a new lead. 

The one thing that stuck in my 
mind about Jack Queen King before 
that gig was that when he changed his 
jacket he took something out of the 
breast pocket and flipped it on the 
floor. It was a playing card — the four 
of clubs. 

He saw me looking. “Carry it for 
luck,” he said, absently. “Never use 
the same one twice.” And he took out 
a thinned-down pack, peeled the 
blind card off the top, and stuck it 
into the pocket of his working-coat. 

“Don’t you look to see what it is?” 
Marna asked him. Mama was our 
vocalist. 

“Never,” he said. I thought even 
then — for no particular reason- — that 
he was a damn liar. 

We went on and did our usual per- 
formance. Solid rock with just enough 
bounce — lots of effort, lots of crude 
noise. Lots of fun for the people out 
front if they were simple-minded 
enough not to compare us too closely 
to what they really liked. Mostly, 
they appreciated us — if they hadn’t, 
they wouldn’t book us. We were no 
secret by now — we seemed to have 
been touring the third class circuit for 
the best part of our lives. We were all 
trading on our illusions about how- 
good we might be or how much we 
liked the life or how long it would be 
before a better bandwagon rolled 
close by. 

Up on the stage you can’t hear a 
damn thing and you can’t see much 
because of the fancy lighting, so you 
mostly concentrate on what your 
hands are doing and don’t try to get 
out into the crowd. John Joe really 
does play gigs with his eyes shut. Oc- 
casionally, though, my mind tends to 
wander into the auditorium, and I try 



to figure what they’re thinking about 
and what our music is doing to them. 
I don’t try to look at them, because 
it’s not possible. But I let myself go 
out there a bit, and I get this vague 
picture of flapping bodies and an oc- 
casional pair of staring eyes which 
remind me that I’m a freak in a great 
big goldfish bowl. I don’t mind that 
much. A drummer has his drums to 
hide him. And Marna was the one 
who really felt the eyes — the hungry' 
eyes and the glassy eyes. 

That night, though, I caught two 
eyes that I knew belonged to Jack 
Queen King, and he wasn’t busy get- 
ting a charge from Mama’s sweaty 
legs and flopping tits. He was watch- 
ing all of us, from all the angles. I 
don’t know exactly what I saw or how 
I knew, but Jack Queen King was out 
there and he was drinking us in. And 
it made me shiver. 

It was past closing time when we 
came off, but our ever-faithful man- 
ager had laid in a supply so we could 
drown our inadequacies to our heart’s 
content. I was hoping that Jack 
Queen King might have pulled a dis- 
appearing act, but he was still hang- 
ing around in the dressing-room. 
After a gig, Pete and Mama liked to 
talk, and the others humoured them. 
But I liked to have a quiet word with 
myself alone, perhaps aided by a bot- 
tle or two. So it was easy for Jack to 
comer me. 

“I like the way you play the 
drums,” he said, sounding about as 
friendly to my buzzing ears as a rat- 
tlesnake. 

“Thanks,” I said. 

“Seems to me, though,” he said, 
“that you could do with a little more 
attack." 

"1 play drums, not machine-guns,” 
I told him, “and I sure as hell don’t 
need you to tell me how.” 
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He could hardly have failed to get 
the message, but he didn’t care. 

"The bass player and you,” he said, 
"you got something worth keeping. 
The rest is rubbish. When you break 
up, I might be interested in making a 
deal. I want to change my act — switch 
over to my stuff and jack in the shit 
that everybody pulls.” 

“We’re all right,” I told him, em- 
phatically. “We aren’t breaking up. 
We do okay.” 

“Come off it,” he said. “That lead 
guitar could play itself better. That 
guy isn’t fit to cross a road. How 
much longer do you think he can 
last?” 

“Pete’s okay,” I said, and I stood 
up to move away and start packing up 
to leave. But he stood in my way a 
moment longer while he finished his 
say. 

“You remember, brother,” he said. 
“If that lead man steps under a bus, 
you got an interested party right 
here. You and the bass man and Jack 
Queen King. We can do something, 
see?” 

He was a lot bigger than I was, but 
I grabbed his arms and I was ready to 
throw him out of my way. The mo- 
ment I touched him, though, he 
moved, quick and easy, and ushered 
me past with a flip of his hand. 

“Fuck off,” I said. He collected his 
gear and left. 

Six days later some lunatic let Pete 
loose at the wheel of a car, and he ran 
it straight up the front of an articu- 
lated lorry. They had to scrape him 
up off the motorway with a fish-slice. 

You figure I could have steered 
clear of my conscience and Jack 
Queen King at one and the same 
time? 

Maybe you’re right, but hell, a few 
bitter words in a worldful of bitter 



facts just didn’t seem that important. 
The business is full of guys I can t 
stand the sight of. I’ve worked with a 
dozen or more in my time. I like 
beating the skins and at my rates I 
can’t afford to stop for long without 
going back to being a milkman. I’m 
no man of means and the Social Secu- 
rity don’t figure me as a worthy 
cause. The breaks of the business are 
my bread and butter, and you know 
how these things go. 

One 'thing I held out for and one 
only, in order to try and save my 
pride. I insisted that Jack took Marna 
along with John Joe and me. John Joe 
agreed that we couldn’t leave her in 
the lurch, and between us we man- 
aged to put it over on Jack. Jack 
didn’t think that anyone could handle 
his lyrics except Jack Queen King, 
and the weeks we put into learning 
the new style and rehearsing seemed 
to illustrate his point perfectly. Mama 
could sing as well as any other cheap 
warbler, but Jack Queen King’s songs 
were threaded through and through 
with sarcasm and accusation and 
plain, simple hatred, and she hadn’t a 
cat in hell’s chance of carrying things 
like that. They simply weren’t her 
scene at all. But I was prepared to ar- 
gue, and Jack knew it. He and I were 
already having our differences. He 
wanted attack in his beat, just like 
he’d said before, and I was slow in 
delivering. I’d been playing bouncy- 
bouncy with the sticks for a good 
many years, and it wasn’t really in me 
to go at them like I was trying to beat 
the shit out of my ugliest enemy. 

Anyhow, Jack let things go pretty 
easy while we were warming up to 
the big day when we could go back 
on the road. He seemed content that 
we were getting his foul-minded 
songs into our systems, and he didn’t 
try to push too hard. I kidded myself 
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that it would all work out okay 
enough for us to pay our way and 
support ourselves in the miserable 
manner to which we’d become accus- 
tomed. 

The night that we first went on 
stage with Jack Queen King was the 
night I stopped kidding. John Joe was 
at his turgid, fanatic best. Jack, for 
the first time, looked way out of the 
rock-bottom class. I put a lot of crash 
and' bang into the hammers, but I 
could feel that my performance was 
still short of the guts which we 
needed. Brute force and ignorance 
wasn’t enough — Jack’s music needed 
real violence — viciousness and anger 
and hate — and I just hadn’t got it. 

And on top of that. Mama was a 
grade A catastrophe. After just one 
song, Jack moved in on the mike with 
her, and I just couldn't blame him. 
Jack had invested a lot of his time and 
his sweat into making those lyrics 
what he wanted them to be. He’d 
wasted a lot of words trying to make 
Mama understand them when he 
knew all the time that she couldn’t 
get near them. He’d improved John 
Joe’s bass beyond all recognition and 
he’d tried to make me into what he 
needed. I’d known that he was trying 
to make me fight, trying to set me 
up, and I’d resisted. He hadn’t forced 
me — maybe because he knew that I’d 
catch on as soon as we started in for 
real. 

It was deadly. 

We went down like a lead-loaded 
lifebelt. Even with Jack singing loud 
and deep-throated, Mama somehow 
contrived to throw the whole thing 
away. Her weakness contaminated the 
whole session. So did mine. I was the 
foundations, she was the roof. Neither 
of us had what it took. I honestly 
hadn’t realized in rehearsal that we 
were anything more than a second- 



rate rock machine. But on stage, with 
real people listening, I knew that we 
were trying to be something much 
bigger than that, and because we 
were failing we were shoving across a 
load of utter crap. 

The audience didn’t hold it against 
us too much. Tasteless audiences are 
prepared to hear tasteless music. 
They appreciate competence, but 
they don’t vilify bad play — they just 
don’t care that much. We got more 
than our fair share of lacklustre 
applause. 

Then Jack exploded. At last. 

He ranted at John Joe for getting 
lost — which was maybe a little 
unfair — and he ranted at me for never 
getting there at all. I expected to take 
the big part of the hammer, but I was 
wrong. He wasted only a couple of 
minutes on me before he swung on 
Mama. That was a massacre. 

I was very slow to react. You’re al- 
ways slow after a spot. The noise 
beats up your ears so much your 
brain gets numb. 

Also, I thought she could take it. 
Mama was a hard girl. She’d jerked a 
good many tears in her time — 
including a lot of Pete Candler’s, and 
some of mine. I knew that there was 
a sort of something between Mama 
and Jack King, and I’d suspected it 
was more her side than his. But that 
was nothing new either, and it had 
never hurt her before. 

But this time it was different. Jack 
was all set to take Marna apart. It was 
deliberate and premeditated — the 
hatchet job to end all hatchet jobs, 
timed when she was so sick at heart 
she couldn’t take it. It had never 
struck me before what kind of a man 
Jack would have to be inside himself 
in order to write his kind of music. It 
struck me then. 

First, I was amazed — amazed that 
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anything could crease Mama so fast, 
so hard and so much. Then, I was 
appalled — appalled at what happened 
to Marna, who cracked up right in 
front of me, who lost her plastic- 
pretty face and her baby-brittle mind 
in the space of ten or fifteen minutes. 
Finally, I was frightened — frightened 
of what Jack had done and what Jack 
might one day do again. He cut 
Mama out. Right out. 

Hours later, I realised that he had 
killed her. 

I took her home, I tried to talk to 
her, I tried to listen to her, and all 
the time, I was getting this feeling 
stronger and stronger that 1 was in 
the presence of something dead. She 
was walking and talking, but she was 
dead inside. She had been written 
clean out of Jack Queen King's ex- 
istence, but she loved him, with a 
horrible, total love that left her noth- 
ing for herself. She was dead. I 
thought she might recover. I was a 
look 

Later still, in the very early hours 
of the morning, John Joe Hope 
showed me what he had salvaged 
Irom Jack’s waste-basket. Two 
cards — the ace and queen of spades. 

He offered them to me without 
comment, but I knew what he meant. 
They were death cards. Jack Queen 
King had carried Mama’s execution 
around with him all day. 

We had a little talk, John Joe and I. 
We agreed finally to chalk it up to the 
breaks of the business. It’s a cruel 
world, we said. You never can tell 
who’s going to take the big crunch 
next, we said. Who could have known 
that Marna would fall apart at the 
seams like that, we said. Poor Jack 
must be feeling as guilty as hell, we 
said. 

Poor Jack! 

Poor us. Marna had just ceased to 



be a fully paid up member of the 
human race. She’d be a tourist in the 
land of the living until the day she de- 
cided that the joke was over. And we 
found some sympathy for Jack Queen 
King. It occurs to me now that that’s 
exactly the sort of thing Jack wrote 
lyrics about. Blindness to the truth. 
Misdirected sympathy. The savage 
cruelty of the puppet-master which 
tells us the way to think and protects 
us from believing. 

You’ve all heard the story of how 
we sprang to lame overnight. 

Well, that’s a lie too. 

Once Jack had taken over lead 
vocal, we looked exactly the same as 
what we eventually became, nineteen 
months later. We did the same songs 
and we had the same style. We got a 
lot better, with practice, but the dif- 
ference wasn’t spectacular — not half 
so spectacular as the difference which 
we saw over our first few perfor- 
mances, which had nothing to do with 
practice, hut a lot to do with attitude. 

What had happened to Marna set 
me a fine example. I swear that it 
wasn't fear in case the same thing 
happened to me that made me into 
what Jack wanted. That incident was 
responsible, all right, but only in that 
it hardened me considerably. I didn’t 
hate Jack Queen King at that point, 
but I was prepared to attack him. I 
was prepared to put my heart and 
soul into battering those drums as if I 
was committing murder. I was even 
prepared to imagine that I was getting 
a thrill out of the murder angle. I’d 
changed, you see. No more bounce 
and easy going. I still enjoyed playing 
drums, but the source of the enjoy- 
ment was new. I was committed — not 
just to hammering the skins, but also 
to what I hammered out — Jack King’s 
songs and Jack King’s style. The 
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music which would sweep us to fame. 
Eventually. 

You can still hear that music. Even 
now. It’s immortalized in black plas- 
tic. Put one of our records on, and lis- 
ten to it carefully. Now tell me; is 
that good rock or isn’t it? 

But the rock on the record isn’t 
more than a tiny fraction of the real 
story. By no means. 

Nobody leaps to stardom in ten 
days flat. 

We were second-rate, remember? 
We were playing in cellars and wood 
huts and the cheapest of clubs. We 
had our musical feet six inches deep 
in the musical shit. Nobody leaps out 
of that. There’s no way out except to 
crawl. Nobody knew us. Nobody 
wanted to know us. Each step of the 
ladder takes time and effort and cash. 
The rock which we had to offer was 
good, but it didn’t sound so much 
better on black plastic than half a 
hundred other groups who were re- 
cently graduated from the shit-circuit. 
You may rave over those discs, but 
that’s because you’ve been told to, or 
taught to. Where we were — the real 
power of Jack Queen King — was in 
our live performance. It was in Jack’s 
voice and Jack’s person, and the 
shape of the noise which Jack Queen 
King had made us produce. 

I never thought that maybe the au- 
diences were digging us just a little 
too much, that they were getting 
more out of us than bad any right to 
be there to be got. What performer 
would think like that? They thought 
we were great. I thought it was great 
that they thought we were great. 
Who’d ask questions? 

And as time went by, even all-out 
attack became simply a way of doing 
things. The habit was built into my 
system. I found myself with time to 
look out of the drumstack at John Joe, 



and at Jack King. I found myself with 
a little attention to spare, that I could 
use for thinking. I found myself won- 
dering which card Jack was carrying. I 
found myself reaching out into the 
sound-space where the people were, 
just as I used to do in the old days. 
And I found myself beginning to pick 
up some of Jack’s lyrics, delivered 
Jack’s way with our help. I began to 
get some idea of what we sounded 
like. 

Slowly, it began to dawn. 

I never listen to lyrics. I don’t sup- 
pose many other people do, either. 
What the words say, when they’re 
written down, is usually pretty mean- 
ingless and almost invariably irrele- 
vant. What matters in a lyric is where 
you put the emphasis, and which 
words you support with which kind of 
sound. The guitar obliterates some 
words, puts power into others. What 
matters about lyrics is how they feel. 
And Jack Queen King, singing live 
could give his lyrics a feel that was 
absolutely new. 

Let’s briefly review your career as a 
Jack Queen King fan. The first time 
you heard him on the radio it was just 
rock music, right? It took two or 
three times of hearing before you 
picked up the title of the disc and the 
name of the artist. “Black Star Chil- 
dren” by Jack Queen King. Heavy 
beat, words with the right hint at 
meaning, the right element of aggres- 
sion and nastiness to appeal to your 
young and hungry mind. You began 
to listen closer, and you liked it. It 
didn’t put your soul on ice, but it had 
you interested enough to want to see 
him. 

And he was cheap and easy to see. 
We were on the road, playing every 
date we could, fighting for recogni- 
tion, angling for the big time. Our 
price was going up in little jerks as 
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our record climbed into the charts 
and began to accelerate on its way to 
the top. You heard that Jack was the 
greatest in the flesh — far better than 
in plastic. You caught a few tracks of 
the long player. You were keen, you 
were really looking forward to a good 
time. You were just looking to be 
hooked, weren’t you? You wanted a 
new idol, because the last one was 
developing rust. You wanted a new 
talking point. You wanted to get a 
real charge out of Jack Queen King. 
You were looking to love him, to be 
knocked out by him, to be taken over 
by him. 

You were a pushover. A real 
pushover. What surprises me now is 
not so much that Jack Queen King 
stole your soul, but that you still had 
it to lose. 

I remember Jack walking offstage, 
reaching into his pocket, and taking 
out the Jack of Diamonds. It was the 
first Jack I’d seen him carry. He tore 
it up and he was smiling all the time 
like the goddamned Cheshire cat. 

“Diamonds ,” he said. “That’s 
money. We’ve done our time, now. 
The money’s going to take us up from 
here. Up like a rocket.” 

And he was right. 

How could he be wrong? 

We weren’t in any hurry to cut a 
follow-up disc to “Black Star Chil- 
dren.” Jack’s attitude to the singles 
market was lukewarm. He thought 
that we could afford to fancy ourselves 
and our music a little bit more than 
that. He knew we could sell records 
and he wasn’t averse to making 
money, but he thought the records 
went to a totally mindless public. 
Their money was good, but they 
didn’t turn him on the way that the 
crowds who came to watch us did. 

And so we stayed on the road. 



hammering ourselves at a tremendous 
pace. The price of our heads skyrock- 
eted, but Jack kept it down to a 
level -which wouldn’t leave us short of 
dates. I think he forced our ever- 
loving manager to make a couple of 
cheap deals which that worthy gen- 
tleman would never otherwise have 
touched in a month of Sundays. 

Like I said, I knew that something 
was happening, because I could feel it 
too — not only in the lyrics, but in the 
whole shape of the music. But I was 
drunk for a while on drums and suc- 
cess, and I didn’t really know what it 
felt like, only that it felt. I looked at 
the people and watched them feel, 
but I couldn’t understand. In time, 
though, just as the fury had worn 
down to habit, so the intoxication 
drained away and left me a little bit 
cold, and made me take a sudden 
sharp glance around at where and 
what and how we w 7 ere. 

The night I found out there were a 
couple of thousand out front. It was a 
big crowd by any standards — there 
aren’t a lot of places you can get that 
many indoors without them being 
stacked three deep. Before we went 
on, Jack was jittery with elation, shout- 
ing about how good we were going 
to be, and how much they’d love us. 
Jack always needed them to love us. 
John Joe was taciturn, as he always 
was, but I remember his making 
some dour comment about Jack carry- 
ing the queen of hearts in his top 
pocket, which made Jack mad. He 
didn't like jokes about his cards — he 
was still adamant that he never looked 
at them in advance. And I still 
thought he was a liar. 

We went out on stage. 

And we played. 

And they loved us. In a manner of 
speaking. 

I was stone cold. The hatred and 
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the violence and the bloodlust was all 
coming out of the drums, but it was 
in my hands by now. My head was a 
million miles away. I guess all that 
stuff had to be in my heart as well, or 
it could never have got into my 
hands, and for that matter I guess it’s 
still there now, but it was so deep set 
there that it didn’t give me any pain 
or put any kind of a bite on my mind. 
It was cold inside my head. 

And I looked at the kids who had 
come to see us. I reached out way 
beyond the cage of lights, and even 
tried to double back. I tried to be 
with them — I tried to feel what they 
were feeling. I got inside the expres- 
sions on their faces. 

You know those expressions. You’ve 
seen them at the concerts. You’ve 
seen them on the tv. Adoration, you 
think? Idolatry? 

You’re wrong. 

Those faces are the faces of people 
whose souls are being ripped right 
out from inside them. Those masks of 
love are shaped and painted by death. 

Jack Queen King was killing those 
people. 

Killing them inside, just like he’d 
killed Marna. He had the power, did 
Jack Queen King. The power of life 
and death. But he’d been right. They 
were loving him. Genuine, tender, 
bloody, passionate, heartaching love. 
And he was teasing and tearing their 
lives right out of their bodies. 

That’s what I felt, and I know that 
it was true, but I didn’t understand it. 
I knew that when we finished the last 
crescendo, and followed it with a si- 
lence like the grave, that those people 
out there would explode into 
applause. They would leap and 
scream and look as alive as anything 
you could ever see. And eventually, 
they’d get up on their legs and walk 
away. And someday, some of them 



would walk back again to go through 
it all for a second time or a third. But 
I knew as well that what Jack Queen 
King was handing out in return for 
their love was murder, and that they 
were paying his price with their souls. 

I hope that you know what I’m say- 
ing. Because I can’t tell you any 
clearer than that. 

Believe me, I was there. 

And you weren’t. Because inside of 
you, you’re dead. 

Afterwards, I asked John Joe Hope 
how he had known that the card Jack 
was carrying had been the queen of 
hearts. Jack had shown it to us 
briefly, with a half-smile on his face, 
before he tore it up and burned the 
pieces in an ash tray. 

“Can’t you tell?” said John Joe. 
“Doesn’t it stick out a mile which 
card he’s carrying? The way he acts, 
the way he walks — e ve ry t h i ng does 
with the card." 

“I don’t think so,” I told him. 

“I always know," John Joe said, def- 
initely. “Sometimes I can only tell the 
suit, but usually I can pin the rank as 
well. Always, when it’s a court card. 
There’s always something which says 
tonight, it’s the jack of clubs’ or ‘to- 
night, it’s hearts ’ .” 

“I always figured he was lying 
about not looking at them,” I said. 

And John Joe said: “I don’t think he 
does look at them.” 

That was a shock. I realised then 
that John Joe knew there was some- 
thing more than rock guitar and fake 
superstition to Jack Queen King. He 
might play with his eyes shut, but 
he’d seen something, somewhere. He 
knew. But what? And did he care? 

It struck me with sudden forceful- 
ness that John Joe might be a part of 
it — with Jack. It hadn’t occurred to 
me before that anyone but Jack was 
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involved. You know how John Joe 
looks on stage — like something six 
weeks dead. You don’t think of him as 
alive — just as a booming rhythm on a 
bass guitar. But he was a real person, 
all right, and an integral part of Jack 
Queen King’s sound. And if John Joe 
was a killer too. . . . 

What about me? 

I didn’t try to talk to John Joe any 
more just then. I wanted to think — 
about what Jack Queen King might 
be, and why; about what Jack Queen 
King did to the people who loved 
him. So I bid John Joe goodnight, and 
we went our separate ways. I never 
socialized with John Joe, much less 
with Jack. It was never my style. Ex- 
cept for the ill-fated one-time liaison 
with Mama, I never dragged work- 
time proximities into my own time. 

That night I got out my own per- 
sonal copy of our album — the one that 
was called simply JQK — and I played 
it for the first time. 

I guess that might seem improbable 
to you. But I never had listened to us 
play. I’d heard “Black Star Children” 
on the radio a couple of times, and I’d 
listened to them hacking things up in 
recording studios. But I’d never sat 
down to feel what the music actually 
sounded like. Haven’t you ever been 
too close to something to know what 
it’s really like? How well do you know 
the back of your hand? 

The record was a minor revelation 
to me. I already knew that we 
preached a dark message, but ev- 
erybody and his cousin is a doom 
merchant these days — it’s the fashion. 
The masses won’t love you nowadays 
for offering them kindness and kisses. 
The going price for fame is blood and 
despair. 

But that was the first time I 
realised how very full of misery and 
despair those lyrics were. It was the 



first time I ever sat on the receiving 
end"t>f the blackness and the bestiality 
of "Doctor Faust,” “Zero Man,” 
“Beast Child, ” “Pain Killer” and “Down 
in the Hole.” 

It was good. It had a lot of class 
and quality. But it was viciously and 
unrelievedly downbeat. It was purely 
and simply hate-music. 

But it wasn’t going to steal any- 
body’s soul. The answer to all my 
questions wasn’t in the plastic. It was 
in the flesh. The record, however 
nasty, was only a record. I guess you 
could claim that there’s already some- 
thing soulless about someone who can 
glory in those brutal rhythms and 
bathe in thundered words that all 
contain ideas of death and disease and 
pain and no escape at all, but you 
couldn’t claim that the record was kill- 
ing people in their own sitting rooms. 

All I found out that night was that 
you can’t steal someone’s soul by 
proxy. Murder, like love, is intimate. 

I went to see Marna during the 
week after Jack’s superstition about 
the playing cards became common 
property. I don’t know who leaked it. 
It wasn’t me. It was probably our 
ever-wonderful manager hunting up 
another publicity angle. 

The market was suddenly flooded 
with fancy cards. In the panel they 
had photographs or caricatures of 
Jack, double-headed like picture cards 
in a normal pack. In each corner, in- 
stead of the denomination and suit, 
J 

they bore the legend Q. Thousands of 
K 

loyal fans were carrying them around 
in their breast pockets. For luck. 
Girls clipped them on to their sweat- 
ers to stuck them down their cleav- 
ages. 

I was horror-struck when I saw that 
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Mama had one too. I just didn’t get 
it. But why not? Wasn't what he’d 
done to her exactly what he was doing 
to them? Why shouldn’t she love him 
for it as well? 

“You’re really making waves.” she 
said. 

“Have you seen anything of Jack?” 

I asked. 

“No.” 

“But you’d like to?” 

“What do you think?” 

I shook my head. “I don’t know,” I 
said, with some intensity, to show 
that I meant it. “I’m asking.” 

“Jack was right, you know,” she 
told me. 

“About what?” 

“About my singing. He had to get 
rid of me. It was a mistake trying to 
use me in the first place.” 

“Sure,” I said. “He must have been 
carrying the wrong card that day. Or 
maybe he forgot it altogether.” All the 
while I was staling at the thing 
pinned to her chest. 

"I don’t have to hate him,” she 
said. 

“No,” I replied. “Anyone else 
might. But you don’t. That’s the way 
the magic works. But do you really 
have to love him? For Christ’s sake 
remember what he did to you. Fuck- 
ing Jesus, kid, it doesn’t matter a 
damn how right he was. What counts 
is what he did." 

“That’s right,” she said. “I don’t 
have to love him.” One time, she’d 
have hurled that line like it was a ton 
of bricks. She’d have had a voice like 
she was spitting acid. But not this 
time. Not any more. She said it clean, 
and clear, right out, with no trace of 
anything in her voice. 

“Do you love him?” I asked her. 

“Yes,” she said. 

And what was all of it. The long 
and the short. Yes, she loved him. It 



cut me up. Not because anything 
lingered in my heart for Mama — the 
payoff in that game had come and 
gone a long time ago. Because it 
made her game an out and out 
bummer. She was lost. Walking dead. 

Jack Queen King had stolen her 
soul. Hers and a thousand others. 

In this kind of market, old Satan 
wouldn’t have stood a chance. Faust 
was the hungry millions and Jack 
wasn’t paying them out with any coin 
that they could use. He was working 
a massive heist. 

But where was he going and why? 

I just couldn’t see it. What the hell 
use is a million Zombies? 

I stayed with Jack. There was never 
any real question of my quitting. 
There were no long sessions of heart- 
searching. I didn’t feel that there was 
any crucial dilemma. I’m not offering 
any excuses. I could say that I stayed 
because he’d have had no trouble at 
all replacing me, but that wasn’t the 
way my thinking ran. The simple fact 
is that it didn’t run at all. I stayed be- 
cause I was there, and that’s all there 
is to it. 

If you believe my story, then you 
can blame me for being a part of it. 
You can call me Judas on account of 
all the people who lost their souls to 
Jack Queen King. If you don’t believe 
me, you’ll call me Judas anyhow for 
betraying his beloved memory. So 
okay, I’m Judas— I don’t know how to 
go about defending myself. 

During the next few months, things 
simply went on. We played the same 
music the same way. Jack went on 
stage boasting that he was no longer 
the Jack that figured in his phoney 
name, but the King. He forgot to be 
coy about his playing cards, and he 
showed the audiences Kings to prove 
his point. Black Kings — spades and 
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clubs. And still he said that he didn’t 
know they were there until he pulled 
them out. ] half expected him to 
change his name so that it was back to 
front. 

We released the second album. 
“Zero Man” had been out as a single 
cashing in on the success of "Black 
Star Children,” but because it was 
just another track off the album it 
hadn’t broken any new ground for us. 
We were off the circuit for a few 
weeks producing some new sounds, 
but we didn’t find it too difficult. 
They weren’t really new sounds at 
all — just more of the same. “Road to 
Hell,” “Desert Sky’’ and "No Way 
Home” 

Eventually, I got to talk to John Joe 
about it. I caught him when he was 
stoned, and his to.ngue was looser 
than usual. We’d both been rocked a 
bit by the afternoon performance. It 
was the day we played up to the total 
eclipse at the festival. 

You remember it, of course. A 
once-in-a-lifetime occasion. It was a 
bright, clear day — warm, with no 
wind. But we all knew, didn’t we, 
that the sun was due to be turned off? 
It was easy enough for Jack Queen 
King to drown the audience in an in- 
timate, intangible darkness which be- 
came a real blackout as we ap- 
proached the climax of our last 
number. 

It was “Black Star Children.’ Of 
course. 

I’ve never been so frightened as 
when I hammered out the bleak back- 
ing to those last few frantic chords of 
Jack’s guitar, and the sky turned grey. 
At the same moment, the air turned 
cold and a single blast of wind slashed 
the crowd. It wasn’t us. Not even 
Jack Queen King could command the 
weather. Either it was pure coinci- 
dence, or something like that always 



happens in an eclipse. I don’t know. 
All I know is that it took the nerve 
clean out of John Joe Hope and me, 
and we both needed to get out of our- 
selves for a while. And so I got to him 
at last, to try and find out what he 
knew. 

“How do you take it?” I asked him, 
iny voice fraying a bit with the res- 
idue of the day’s tension. 

“I take it easy,” he said. “I don’t let 
it bother me the way you do.” 

“I’ve seen their faces, John Joe,” I 
told him. “I’ve watched what Jack 
does to them. You do know, don’t 
you? You do know what he does?” 

He looked at me, his face calm and 
coked-up with dope. His eyes were 
sleepy, like when he plays, and I 
could imagine his mind ticking like an 
atomic watch — nothing could shake 
his deep rhythm. 

“Sure I know,” he said. “They blow 
their tiny minds and scatter the 
pieces on the four winds.” 

“Not their minds, John Joe,’ J said, 
my voice cracking slightly with the 
pressure of the words I had to let 
loose. “It’s their souls. Their lives. 
He’s stealing the souls right out of 
them. He's killing them inside, John 
Joe, and we’re helping him to do it.” 
John Joe shook his head. 

“You’ve got the wrong end, Clay. 
So okay, that’s a real something those 
people have to lose. But Jack isn’t 
stealing anything. Far from it, broth- 
er. It costs him. These things — souls, 
you call them — they have to be paid 
for. Jack couldn’t rip off a soul if he 
wanted to. It’s the other way round. 
They come to throw their souls away. 
They’re longing to have their lives 
ripped out of themselves. And Jack 
Queen King gives them the charge 
they need to do it. They take it from 
him. They rip it off and he lets them 
have it. They want to be dead, broth- 
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er, because it’s the only way they can 
see how to be. They’re scared rigid of 
life. Clay. The kind of people who 
come to us aren’t any prize for the 
devil. Jack Queen King is the 
prize — he’s footing the bill. 

“You say you’ve watched the 
people, brother. You always did want 
to be out there with the people, you 
poor fool. Well, just for once in your 
life look at Jack Queen King. Forget 
what’s happening to them — they 
aren’t worth it. Look at what’s hap- 
pening to him. Watch him and see if 
you can tell me he’s killing anyone 
but himself. Hell, he needs their 
love, and he’s paying them in the only 
coin they’ll accept. They love him 
with all their hearts. Do you think 
they do that because he’s ripping 
them off? Do you think a guy like 
Jack would rip off the souls of the 
people who love him?” 

Yes, was my answer to that. 

But I couldn’t give that answer to 
John Joe Hope. Nor could 1 say: what 
about what happened to Mama? Be- 
cause John Joe didn’t care what had 
happened to Marna. Nor could I say: 
but it doesn’t make sense. Because to 
John Joe, it did make sense. 

You see, John Joe Hope loved Jack 
Queen King. 

Just like all the rest. 

Except me. 

I watched Jack King, like John Joe 
had asked me to. And what 1 saw was 
Jack King, soul stealer. I watched 
him, and I felt the only thing that 1 
could. 1 hated Jack Queen King. 

You can say, if you want, that I was 
blinded by that hate. You can say that 
John Joe Hope was right, and that it’s 
poor, deluded Clay whos wrong. But 
isn’t it love that’s reputed to be blind? 
Couldn’t it be you that doesn’t see, 
that doesn’t understand? 



D that’s all I have to say, ex- 
cept to tell you the end of the story. 
It doesn’t add anything. It’s just an 
account of what happened. It didn’t 
explain anything. It doesn't tie the 
whole damn argument up in a fucking 
pink ribbon. I can’t give you any 
proof of what I say. But this is what 
happened at the end 

They were crammed in like sar- 
dines. Far more than the safety limit. 
But you could see just by looking that 
there wasn’t going to be any' fire. It 
wouldn’t stand a chance. Even fires 
have to breathe. 

They seemed to be hysterical be- 
fore we even came on stage. There 
was no back-up group to fill in time. 
They just came and they waited. 

When we w'alked on stage, John 
Joe Hope came over to the 
drumstack, and he stood beside me 
while he tuned the bass guitar. He 
didn’t look up at me, but he said in 
his calm and level voice; “You watch 
him tonight, Clay. He’s carrying two 
cards tonight. They have to be the 
ace and the queen.” 

He meant the ace and queen of 
spades. The death cards. Jack had 
carried two cards only once before. 
The night he’d dispensed with Marna. 

“They won’t be for him,” I said. “If 
they’re death cards, they’re for you or 
for me.” 

He smiled a long, lazy smile. “I’m 
not scared,” he said. 

Strangely enough, neither was I. 

John Joe moved away, and the 
scream of Jack's guitar jerked my 
hands and feet into action as we 
whirled away into “Zero Man.” 

It was another night, like all the 
rest. Everybody wanted to see Jack 
Queen King. They didn’t mind the 
heat and the crush and the stink. 
They were willing to endure it all just 
to be with him. And then he snatched 
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their souls. 

We played through “Cut Price Cof- 
fins” and "No Way Home" and 
“Down in the Hole,” and the long, 
long agonizing crescendo of “Doctor 
Faust.” And we did "Sad Times,” to 
get a rest, and “The Alley" and an 
extra-long version of "Hold Me 
Down.” We did a couple of new 
numbers, for a special treat. 

And then we launched into “Black 
Star Children," which was the last be- 
fore they made us do our encores. 
Jack really belted into it. He pounded 
the guitar, and gave it a little bit ol 
extra pain with the fuzzbox, and he 
fed it back into the speaker. The 
more he piled it on the more 1 
stacked up the attack. We were really 
making it, and I felt as if I’d gone way 
past all-out and was flying on pure 
adrenalin. We were taking the audi- 
ence as high as a kite — I could feel 
the hysteria coming across the stage 
in waves. I could smell the high 
fever. 

Something happened inside Jack’s 
amp. It got hot and something gave. 
His mike was no longer grounded. 
The whole shebang was live. He came 
back across the stage to sing the last 
few words that were the final chorus, 
and he took hold of the mike-stand. 
And it struck him dead. 

Somebody started pulling plugs out 
all over the place, and a sea of panic 
washed all around the hall. The crowd 
didn’t dissolve into a fatal scramble. It 
was still. Nobody out front was killed. 

John Joe Hope and I stood over the 
body, one on each side. 

“I told you so,” he said. 

But I still didn’t figure it that way. 

I looked out over the scream- 
strewn auditorium, and I could taste 
the tears. The air smelled like some- 
thing was six weeks dead, not just six 
seconds. 
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I picked the two cards out of Jack’s 
breast pocket, and I showed them to 
John Joe Hope. Both cards were jok- 
ers. 

I said to him — and I didn’t just 
mean it for him, but for everybody — I 
said: “How do you feel?" 

— Brian M. Stableford 
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RED RIVER LIES 

DROWNING 

C. L. GRANT 

Not much fantasy has been written out of the collision between our cul- 
ture and that of the Vietnamese whose country we devistated over a 
period of nearly two decades, but C. L. Grant offers here one such 
work . . . 



Illustrated by Richard Olsen 



I guess it’s safe to say that, at the 
time, there wasn’t one of us who 
wasn’t happy that day in August when 
my brother Thad’s son finally came 
home for good. Of course, we’re not 
much for excitement, Kapfield being a 
kind of stuck-in-the-corner-of-the- 
coast kind of town, but we sure did 
pull out all the stops and ribbons 
when we gave that boy his welcome 
home. Since we don’t have a train 
like them movies on tv, we had to 
spruce up the bus stop a bit, but that 
wasn’t no trouble because I had some 
old cans of blue paint lying around 
the store that nobody wanted. All we 
needed was some hands, brushes and 
some of Carter Bell’s beer from his 
barber shop-and-tavem, and it didn’t 
take but a single afternoon before that 
little building was gleaming like a 
Christmas present. Some of the 
women managed to use that en- 
thusaism to get their men to painting 
their own homes, and I didn’t make 
many new friends because of it, but 
we all figured, what the hell, right? 
After all, how often do we get a real 
war hero back where he can talk 
about his medals instead of us having 
to read about them on his gravestone. 



Thad was naturally strutting around 
town like he owned the place. No- 
body minded, though, because he’d 
been done bad by a couple of lousy 
breaks and deserved a moment when 
he could hold his head up. Like all us 
Rivers, however, he had his pride. 
The afternoon before Willy ar- 
rived — Willy. Only Thad could call 
him that; the rest of us called him 
Red. And right up to the end, he 
never told us which he preferred. 
Anyway, Thad was puttering around 
the tools at the back of the hardware 
store, muttering about fixing up his 
front porch and the roof. Not that it 
would have mattered, see, because 
the whole place needed tearing down 
and redoing right from the founda- 
tion. Ever since his Anne died some 
four years back and Red up and 
joined the Army, something inside 
Thad just curled up. His carpentry 
was as good as always, but when he 
brung you a cabinet or chair or fid- 
dled with a busted stoop, you could 
see right his heart wasn’t in the work. 
They looked fine, don’t get me 
wrong, but the caring wasn’t there no 
more. So there he was, muttering 
about things I paid rio attention to 
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when these high school hoys came in 
and merhcard him. Usually they took 
to ribbing him ahont the stomach that 
covered his licit or the brown hags he 
carried his bottled lunches in: but 
that day they huddled like a lootball 
team then asked me to keep him busy 
for a while. 

No questions asked. I did. And a 
couple of hours later he comes bust- 
ing into my store like I’d just stole his 
last bottle. 

"Lew!’ he shouted, his face red 
from something more than anger. 
“Lew, them kids are wrecking my 
house!” 

“Oh, come on, Thad,” I said, 
shucking my apron and trying to get 
around the counter before he started 
throwing tilings, which he had a bad 
habit of doing when he lost his 
temper. “They ain't doing anything of 
the kind.” 

“Well,” he said, grabbing my arm, 
“you just march right on down to 
Hawthorne Street with me and see 
for yourself.” 

A few minutes later we were stand- 
ing in the middle of the street watch- 
ing at least a dozen young boys crawl- 
ing all over the old house, prodding 
and painting and replacing like it was 
going out of style. I couldn’t help but 
grin, and I said, “Thad, if you don’t 
like it, why don’t you stop them?” 

Thad, his gut pressing kind of large 
against my stomach, turned even red- 
der and sputtered so much he began 
to spit in my face. “Stop them? 
Christ, Lew, they outnumber me a 
hundred-to-one at least. Besides, 
there’s all them girls inside.” 

“What girls? That’s when I heard, 
beneath the hammering and shouting, 
a buzzing that could only mean vac- 
uum cleaners. Squinting against the 
sun, I also spotted Amy White's twins 
at the upstairs windows, rags going a 
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mile a minute against the glass. 
“What’s the matter, Thad, you lost 
your taste for pretty women?” 

“Damn, you’re no help at all. Lew. 
None at all. What’s Willy going to say 
when he sees all this? He’ll think I’ve 
got a woman on the side, that's what. 
And his mother not five years in^the 
grave.” 

I couldn’t say much else without I 
started to laugh, and when I left, he 
was still yelling and pacing and wav- 
ing those tree trunk arms until I 
thought they’d drop off. And not one 
of those kids turned around to look at 
him. 

But that’s the way the town was, 
you see. The reporters from up the 
coast who came by to cover the 
goings-on, they said we was insulated. 
If that means we take care of our 
own, then I guess they’re right. There 
ain’t too many places like Kapfield left 
anymore, and I wouldn’t be surprised 
to find those reporters just a bttie 
jealous. As it was, they were just as 
much screaming and yelling as the 
rest of us when that gray-and-white 
bus came steaming in. Some of our 
kids that was in the high school band 
brought some horns and drums and 
were playing like they were audition- 
ing for Gabriel’s stand-in; there were 
a few old codgers who still fit their 
World War uniforms saluting every- 
thing but the fire hydrants; women 
were crying and old Thad was stand- 
ing up front, chesting like a bantam 
rooster. A couple of photographers 
were perched on the station roof, yell- 
ing at the driver to stick his head out 
for a picture, which he did just before 
he swung open the door. And it was a 
funny thing, but suddenly everyone 
quieted; the horns trailed off, the 
drums stopped and all you could hear 
was the sea thundering beyond the 
houses. 



And just as suddenly someone 
shouted “There he is!”, and sure 
enough, a short, tree stump of a man 
stepped into the August glare, a cloth 
bag in one hand, overseas cap in the 
other. And that red hair of his was 
brighter than beach fires at a winter 
picnic. He kind of looked around, 
blinking as if be didn’t believe what 
his eyes was telling him. Then he 
spotted his father and a second later 
hat and bag were flying in the air and 
you couldn’t have pulled the two of 
them apart with a Crow bar. 

I never did see so many tears or 
handkerchiefs in my whole life, but 
no one cared who saw who kissing 
who or crying or just plain standing 
there taking it all in, waiting to cry 
later when the joy settled down. We 
never did see the bus leave, in spite 
of the fact that we had a bunch of 
flowers from Cossy Borden s garden 
for the driver. I suppose he thought 
we were a bunch of backwater idiots. 
But then again, maybe he had a son 
too. At the moment, though, I didn't 
much care. 

Naturally, the rest of the day was 
pretty hectic. Parties, parades that 
sprung from nowhere and went ev- 
erywhere. On the beach that was 
more rock than sand was a huge 
spread covered by three-walled tents, 
and when I left at midnight, more 
than half the town was still going 
strong. I only managed to say a 
couple of words to Red and shake his 
hand, but the look on his face when 
he saw me was more than enough to 
last me the night. All 1 could say was, 
“Hi, Red”, and all he could say was 
“Hi, Unk. H ow’s the store?” And 
damned if that wasn't the way he 
opened every one of his letters to me. 

Well, you can imagine it took quite 
a while for things to settle down. 
School’s opening helped clear away 
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the kids who were always at Thad’s 
front porch wanting to hear some of 
Red’s war stories; and the older folks 
just bided their time, waiting for the 
dinner invitations that wou Id give 
them a chance to see the boy in less 
than madhouse conditions. But the 
kids were more often than not disap- 
pointed, and the rest of us could have 
died of starvation waiting for that 
meal. 

He never came out. He never 
made a call. 

Word somehow got around, finally, 
that Thad was making him rest up 
from the trip and the war, though if 
you cornered Thad in his shop, he 
wouldn’t say a word but look at you 
kind of sad. Most were satisfied; a few 
got insulted. I just waited. Sooner or 
later, I knew the boy would show up 
at the store. I wasn’t in no hurry; I 
had been to a war myself, and I knew 
what it was like. 

And sure enough, one day when 1 
was roundly taking the Lord’s name 
in unholy vain over some miscounted 
boxes of nails, the bell dangling from 
the frame rings and Red walked in. 

“About time,’’ I said, trying to 
make like I was too busy even to look 
up. 

“Takes time to get used to things 
again, Unk.” he said in that funny 
high-low voice of his. “Three-and-a- 
half years ain’t nothing to take away 
without you lose something in be- 
tween.” 

“Well, it’s just as well you came. 
Red. Give me a hand counting these 
boxes of nails? That Cossv Borden’s 
boy ain't worth ten of you when it 
comes to keeping things straight 
around here.” 

When he didn t answer right away, 

I looked up. He was leaning against 
the counter, fooling with a pencil, and 
beneath that Asian tan he was pale. 



almost sickly. 

“What’s the matter, son?” I asked. 
“You and Thad have a go around?” 

He shook his head, smiling as if to 
say he wished it was true. 

“Then what’s the matter?” An un- 
pleasant thought about wounds and 
diseases made me stop playing the 
part of the little old shopkeeper and 
hustle around to the other side of the 
counter where I could set my six- 
and-a-half feet on my stool and not 
have to look down on him. 

“Unk,” he said, “I got troubles. 
And I can’t explain them.” 

“Don’t tell me you got sick over 
there. Malaria, or whatever it is they 
got?” 

“No such luck.” 

“Then damnit leave that thing alone 
and let’s have it. I’m too old to be 
playing your guessing games any- 
more. The time I got left I need.” 

Red smiled again, one-sided so I 
knew it was for real, and he slumped 
forward on his elbows, his chin rest- 
ing on the backs of his hands. “Unk, I 
had this girl. I had this girl, Unk, and 
I wanted to marry her.” 

“You never said nothing in your let- 
ters.” The fact is, his last few letters 
were downright dismal, almost as if 
he didn’t want to come home. 

“Ah, don’t be mad, Unk. I couldn’t 
tell you. Couldn’t even tell Pop. You 
see, she was one of them, a Viet- 
namese. What do you think this town 
would have said if it knew' I was going 
around with a girl that wasn’t home- 
born, home-bred and whiter than 
Mom’s Sunday sheets?” 

It’s a hard thing to admit, but he 
w'as right. When it comes to Kap- 
field’s red-necked backbone the 
South has no corner on idiots what 
look no closer to a person than his 
skin. We just never advertized is all. 
But Red was closer . . . Red is closer 
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to me than anyone, including my fat- 
gut brother. So I coughed some to 
ease up the silence and said, “I gather 
she’s dead, son?” 

“Yeah,” he said. “Sort of.” 

Anyone else been sitting there, I 
might have been tempted to make 
some sort of crack about that, but that 
pale look under his skin didn’t go 
away, and I shut my mouth. Red 
picked up the pencil again and began 
doodling on the back of a paper bag. 

“You see, Unk, I was at Pleiku, 
remember I sent that map to you? 
Well, not much more than a spit away 
is Cambodia and the prettiest darn 
mountains you ever saw in your life. 
You know, I really thought I'd miss 
the ocean and all, but those hills and 
that jungle, they were something else 
again. Anyway, Trin Long — that’s her 
name and kind of pretty when you say 
it long enough — she lived right near 
the border in this village my outfit 
used as a kind of relaxing place when 
we didn t want the CO breathing 
down our necks. The mps, they didn’t 
mind as long as we didn’t knife any- 
body or get too drunk. Trin worked in 
this tailor shop with her grandmother 
and mom and two sisters. Her broth- 
ers were in the army, and she never 
did tell me what happened to her 
father. Anyway. I was like the trans- 
lator for the guys because, in three 
years you pick up a little here and a 
little there, and she knew a little En- 
glish because the cis would take their 
uniforms to be fixed and get dresses 
made for their wives and stuff. So I’d 
go in with them, see. and tell Trin 
and the others what they wanted 
done. I was there a lot, Unk.” And he 
stopped. Just out of curiosity, I 
leaned forward to see what he was 
drawing, but when he saw me move 
he cupped his hand around it. 
"Well," he said, “I kept re-upping, 



you know. That combat pay was 
pretty good and Pop needed the 
money and all. I didn’t mind the fire 
fights much because they didn’t come 
that often and I figured if I went and 
got myself hurt, you and Pop’d beat 
the hell out of me. For trying to be a 
hero, you know? Anyway, me and 
Trin got to know each other pretty 
well. I knew her for nearly two years, 
Unk. I wanted to marry her.” 

He stopped again, waiting for 
something, I don’t know what. Maybe 
a blast of righteous lightning from Rev- 
erend Callan or a withering curse 
from me. I don’t know', but w'hen he 
saw' me still keeping my mouth shut, 
he swallowed and I could see him 
pressing harder on that pencil. 

“There was a raid. The vc and nva, 
they came boiling out of Cambodia 
like they was running from one of 
Pop’s drinking fits. We were trapped 
at base for nearly a week before the 
Air Force could bad our asses out. 
When I got down to the village ... it 
was gone. God, there was nothing 
left, Unk. The houses were burned 
right to the ground. Everyone was 
dead or drug oft. About an hour later 
I found Trin, under a tree, half eaten 
by ants and rats.” Fie suddenly closed 
his eyes, the point on the pencil 
broke. I wanted to touch a hand to 
his head, but I didn’t move. 
“About . . . about a month before the 
raid she gave me this.” Reaching into 
his shirt, he pulled out a leather 
pouch tied to a braided cord. Inside 
was a tiny head hollowed out at the 
neck, its eves and mouth sewed shut 
with red string. I jumped a bit and he 
smiled at me. 

“Don’t worry, it doesn’t bite. It’s all 
I have left of her, you see. 
And . . . and ...” 

He trembled, then jammed that 
head back into the pouch and stuffed 
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them back under his shirt. He looked 
at me, scared like I’ve never seen 
him. “Unk, I thought this was the 
right time to tell you. I’m sorry. It 
isn’t. Things aren’t right yet.’ 

“You mean there’s more and you’re 
going to let an old man who hasn't a 
month to live most likely sit around 
and wait?” 

“You’ll live longer than me, Unk, I 
can promise you that. Give me a day 
or two, will you? I got to tell you this 
sooner or later because, well, she re- 
ally isn’t dead, you see.” 

“No,” I said. “I don’t see.” 

His face twisted then, just like his 
father when the anger boils and can’t 
get out. He nodded once, sharp like, 
and hurried out before I could stop 
him. I didn’t follow, though. The war 
had done this to him, and I wasn’t 
surprised. I’d seen it myself, only on 
another continent, when men grabbed 
for anything that’d keep them from 
hearing the shooting. I knew a man 
who spent all his own time wrapped 
in a blanket. Nobody laughed. He 
had his armor, we had ours. I was 
thinking this when 1 turned around 
the bag to see what Red had been 
drawing. It was that head. Only its 
eyes were open. 

I threw it away. 

I tell you, I sure wish I hadn’t. 

But October passed, the ocean 
cooled and the sea winds started in 
earnest. If Kapfield was inhospitable 
during the summer, it was downright 
misery when the sea turned gray and 
began spitting at you twenty-four 
hours a day. Rain, precious little 
snow, and a cold that made my sixty- 
year old bones brittle. 

And Red wasn’t helping our tem- 
pers any. He came into the store a 
couple of times, gloomy as storm 
clouds, but all we did was talk: him 
about what it was like over there, and 



me about how the old Army was a 
damnsight more rigorous than the 
new. 

But there was nothing at all about 
that thing hanging around his neck or 
that girl or the days and nights I 
knew he was spending out by the 
Giant’s Teeth, a double string of 
man-high, jagged boulders that 
stretched a good hundred yards to- 
ward the water There was a narrow 
tongue of sand between the rocks and 
at the end, or nearly so, a tide pool so 
deep I don’t know anybody who’s 
seen the bottom. In all, I guess, it’s a 
perfect place for couples to duck out 
of the way of nosey parents and a 
treasure cove of sea-smoothed pebbles 
and shells. When Red was a kid and 
got into trouble, Thad and I knew 
right where to find him, but we 
learned never to get to the Teeth too 
fast. He liked to get out his anger by 
staring into that pool’s black water. It 
did something for him. Calming. 
Quiet, even with the ocean breathing 
down its mouth. But now he was just 
wandering, and driving away the little 
kids who went there to play, just like 
he did once. I even heard he was tak- 
ing to throwing rocks at them. 

And then there was his room. 

About once every two weeks or so 
my not being married brought out the 
Christian in Thad and I was invited 
over for a meal he usually copied 
from the back of the local newspaper. 
We’d gather around us some of the 
more pliable spinsters and generally 
have a pretty good time. At least, 
that’s the way I remembered it being 
before Red came home. Since his re- 
turn, though, he never joined us. 
While Thad and I sat in the living 
room watching tv or arguing about 
President’s we’ve hated, the boy 
stayed in his room and I could hear a 
typewriter going from the moment I 
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came in to the moment I left. 

“He’s writing a book,” Thad said 
proudly when 1 asked. “Course, I 
wish he'd stop now and then for a 
rest, but he says when lie’s in the 
mood, I’m not supposed to interrupt. 
Do you think he’ll become famous?” 

“Maybe. You look at books now, 
who can tell? What’s he writing 
about?” 

“He won’t say.” 

He didn’t have to. I was sure I 
knew, and I wasn’t so sure it would 
do any good. Some people just don’t 
take to reading about another man’s 
heart. Naturally, I never said as much 
to Thad, but I think he was wise to it 
just the same. At any rate, he started 
asking me over more and more until I 
practically lived there. In his way, he 
was fishing for some kind of answers. 

And that damned music didn’t help 
either. 

Long about Thanksgiving, when he 
wasn’t typing, Red was plunking on 
an out-of-tune guitar and trying to 
sing, an odd kind of singing using 
notes I didn t think we had. I 
gathered it was something he picked 
up over there, but it wasn’t like any- 
thing I’d ever heard on the radio. Up 
and down the scale over and over and 
over, like a man caught in a night- 
mare elevator. It didn’t take long be- 
fore it drove the ladies away and had 
Thad and me looking for new ways to 
climb the walls. 

“He’s worrying me. Lew,” Thad fi- 
nally admitted one night not long be- 
fore Christmas. “Spends every day 
wandering them damned Teeth, e very- 
night locked in that room with that 
noise. He won’t look for a job, doesn’t 
want helping me down at the shop. 
You know, he hardly ever eats and I 
think he’s forgotten how to talk to his 
old man. You know him, Lew. What’s 
the matter?” 



As much as I hated to, I lied and 
said I didn’t know. If Red hadn’t said 
anything to him about Trin, I didn’t 
see my place to just yet. I knew that, 
as soon as he found out Red was 
mourning some foreign girl, he would 
raise hell higher than the moon. 

If that wasn’t bad enough, listening 
to my brother cry and bitch, Red’s 
wandering was getting to the town 
too. My store suddenly became the 
place where folks tried mailing their 
hints about their displeasure. They 
didn’t much care for that little man 
walking the streets at night like some 
kind of ghost, saying nothing, ignor- 
ing and frightening the young ones. 
The way they talked, you’d think 
they’d completely forgotten the way 
they cried when he got off that bus. I 
suppose probably they had. 

It was the Saturday before Christ- 
mas when Red opened up again. Rain 
had been washing down the town for 
days, and business was about as bad 
as it was going to get all year. I spent 
most of the time dusting off boxes of 
decorations nobody was in the mood 
to buy, and was shifting a pretty 
peaked display of colored tissue 
wrapping paper when he came in, 
carrying a small package tied up with 
a million miles of my best twine. He 
marched right over to me without 
even a hello what a lousy day it is. 

“Unk,” he said, firm like the day he 
made up his mind to tell me he’d 
joined the Army. “L T nk, this here's 
the thing I showed you back then. 
I’m done with it now. I want you to 
have it. Put it in your safe. Please.” 

I took it, remembering what that 
shriveled up head looked like, and 
carried it like a fever germ to the 
back room. I muttered something 
about how that ugly thing wasn’t 
doing his health, or his father’s, any 
good, but he ignored me; and 
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damned, if he didn’t stand there until 
I’d opened the safe, stuck that pack- 
age in and locked the safe again. As 
soon as I gave the dial one extra twirl 
for good measure and luck, he 
seemed to shrink right into his 
slicker. He took that floppy hat of his 
off and began twisting it through his 
fingers. There was nothing but a bare 
bulb hanging from a wire in that 
room, and I was kneeling right under 
it. When I looked up at him, he 
seemed taller than I thought until I 
realized it was because of the weight 
he’d lost. More and more he looked 
like an old man, and even that hair of 
his had burned out. 

The roof of that part of the store 
was tin, and when he finally started to 
talk out what I could see he had to 
say, he had to shout some over the 
rain. I wanted to stand, my knees was 
hurting, but I was afraid to move for 
fear he’d turn and run. 

“Unk,” he finally said, “Trin wasn’t 
like us, you and me and Pop and all 
the others. She was different, even 
from her own kind. She thought dif- 
ferent, had an odd-colored skin, even 
smelled different until you got used to 
it. She didn’t know about Reverend 
Callan’s God, or even that we’d been 
on the moon. She used to pray a lot, 
though, to some funny shaped sticks 
she kept in a black box under the 
stove. She said they were her ances- 
tors, or something like that. They 
knew best, she said, and always told 
her what to do. That head was a 
monkey once and those sticks told her 
to talk to it and it would bring her 
luck. Inside it there’s some rice paper 
with writing on it, the best English 
she said I could teach her.” 

Now I was getting cold on that bare 
floor, but for the life of me, I didn’t 
want to leave that light. Listening to 
stuff about a monkey’s head and con- 



versing with sticks was bad enough, 
but to hear that old man’s voice com- 
ing out of the near dark . . . well, it 
wasn’t exactly my idea of comfort 
come Christmas. 

“She said, Unk. that if we was to 
get separated, I was to sing me some 
song she taught me and then read 
that paper. That would take care of 
everything. That’s why the village 
never moved out of the fighting, you 
see. They all had themselves a head 
and weren’t afraid. They figured they 
was going to live forever.” 

He hesitated and started rubbing 
his neck in that way he had when he 
could see I didn’t like what he was 
saying. “We loved each other, Unk. I 
mean, I know I’m not all that tall. I 
been made fun of all my life for it, 
but she was even littler than me and 
we fit just right when we, well, sort 
of lay down together. She could see I 
was scared, and I sure knew she was 
scared, and it all seemed to work out 
just fine. 

In the light, then, was a fist waving 
through the dust that floated in front 
of my face. 

“She didn’t have to die like that, 
Uncle Lew. None of them did, and 
I’m going to save her. Just before I 
came here, I sang that song I been 
practicing and I read that paper. I’ll 
probably go to hell for it, but I know 
she’s coming back. Maybe she’ll be 
whole again, or maybe she’ll be the 
way I found her, but she’s coming 
back, and you got to do something for 
me.” 

I said nothing, crying inside but 
saying nothing. 

“If you think I’m wrong, Unk, if 
you think I’m wrong and this is just a 
bad dream, take that head and pull 
out the paper. There’s a wooden 
match wrapped in it. Burn the paper, 
Unk. Bum it, then find me and bury 
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me.” 

I suppose I should have said some- 
thing long before he finished. I sup- 
pose 1 should have torn open that 
damned package and stomped on it as 
hard as I could. But Red's face, that 
fist, the voice that sounded like it was 
coming right out of the rain . . . well, 
all I could do was stay there on my 
knees, shaking like an old woman 
until he left. There was rain coming 
down the little window in the back, 
and I kept seeing faces in it until a 
customer came bellowing in out of the 
storm, soaking the floor. Suddenly I 
was so busy, I nearly forgot about 
Red. It wasn’t until closing that I had 
the chance to call Thad. 

“Brother,” I said, “That no good 
son of yours loafing around there?” 
“Lew! Hey, I was just going to call 
you and ask the same damned thing. 
Dinner’s getting cold and I got Mrs. 
Borden and her daughter over here 
waiting to cheer him up a bit. Where 
the hell is he?" 

“When’d you last see him?” 

“He said he was heaving over to 
the post office. He had a couple of 
packages. One he said was his book. 
He was going to mail it and make him 
the happiest guy in the world, he 
said. He stop by?” 

“Yeah. He did. Look, Thad, I’m on 
my way home. I’ll drive around some, 
see where he’s hiding.” 

Thad cursed, weak because of the 
ladies, and hung up. I left the store as 
soon as I could think of somewhere 
else to put my money besides the 
safe. I finally shoved it in my pockets. 

I didn t waste my time looking 
through town. I headed right for the 
beach, and even with the radio going 
and the windows rolled up, I could 
hear the ocean trying to pound us out 
of sight. Sure enough, w'hen 1 
reached the dead-end at the sand, the 



waves was coming in house-high and 
as angry white as I’ve ever seen out- 
side a hurricane. I sat lor a minute, 
not really wanting to get out there. 
Then I saw that fist waving, and 
opened the door. 

The wind was bad, but I managed 
to look into it long enough to see he 
wasn’t on the open beach. My legs 
not being what they used to be, I had 
a hard time pushing along, and when 
I finally reached the land’s end of the 
Giant’s Teeth, I was aching so bad I 
could hardly put one flat foot in front 
of the other. There was a gap, just 
wide enough for scrawny guys like 
me, between the two largest boulders 
and I stood there out of the wind, try- 
ing to catch my breath, rubbing my 
chest to east a dull pain. I knew it 
wasn’t no use calling out. That ocean 
was making more noise than ten 
planes jammed in a hangar. So I 
wiped my face a bit and stepped onto 
the sand between the Teeth. 

It was like a tunnel, that path, and 
the waves rearing over with great 
white foam like fingers grabbing for 
me made it seem more narrow than it 
was. The sand was wet, and I could 
see footprints. By this time. I’d stop 
trying to stay dry, hopping puddles 
like an idiot, and I moved straight 
ahead, one hand holding the rock for 
support. Then I saw the hat and 
slicker slammed into a cranny by the 
wind. I shouted, screamed like a fool 
and ran until I near fell straight into 
that damnable pool. The wind was 
making it like a miniature bay, but I 
tried anyway to see into it, to look for 
Red. But there was nothing but black 
and a strand of twisted kelp. The 
wind and the rain I couldn’t feel. 

Thad died seven months to the day 
afterward. I never did tell him about 
that package in the safe; he always be- 
lieved his son was a hero, and he 
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wanted more than anything to believe 
that lie died like one. Naturally ev- 
eryone thought it was an accident, 
but I saw those footprints in the sand, 
and they were sure and straight, no 
sign that he slipped, no sign at all 
that the wind had tripped him up. 
They tried hooks and divers and all 
that other sea stuff, but they never 
found him, and no one ever asked me 
if I knew what happened. 

And there was that package he’d 
told Thad was his book. It was, sort 
of, but it was addressed to me and 
was the longest love letter to a dead 
woman I’m sure ever written. At the 
end, though, was a letter. He said 
that godawful music and the rice 
paper chant were parts of a spell not 
really a spell that would keep him 
alive until Trin came back. All he had 
to do was find a safe place and lie 
there to wait, not dying, not living, 
just waiting until some god I never 
heard of put her together and sent 
her to find him. And if he didn t be- 
lieve it, he was to burn the paper and 
die like a normal man. Or have some- 
one do it for him. 

For three years, now, I put on my 
gray sweater Thad’s Anne gave me for 
my fiftieth birthday and go sit down 
at the bus stop until the sun goes 
down; in the evenings, I walk out to 
the pool and sit down and watch, 
looking for a bit of his red hair. Kap- 
field thinks I’m finally gone senile, 
and I’ve heard talk of them putting 
me away. For my own good. 

But I can’t let them do that, no 
matter what they say. 

You see. Red River, he’s lying 
drowning in that black water pool; 
and God help me, I’m waiting for his 
woman. 

— C. L. Grant 
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up 

Dloody Hell!” exclaimed the 
young Englishman, halting his des- 
cent down the winding mountain 
path. He pivoted around on his left 
heel in a military fashion, flinging the 
long tails of his Regency top coat be- 
hind him, shaking his long, dark, 
stylish hair vigorously. "Would you 
hurry up, old goat. No time to dilly- 
dally! The neat black bag in his right 
hand thumped with annoyance against 
his leg. He placed his kid-gloved 
hand on his hip in an attitude of ex- 
treme impatience. His distinctively 
well-bred features bent into a frown 
at the old man still several rods be- 
hind him in their journey. 

He pulled a gold watch from its 
waistcoat pocket, snapped it open, 
snarled with disgust. ‘‘Really! Do 
make haste, Layton.” A dank breeze 
from the valley below fluttered the 
white silk cuffs sprouting from his 
coat sleeves, rustled his ruffled 
chest-deep collar. His eyes were a 
brown-dabbed blue, his nose was 
slightly upturned, and his thin lips 
were masters of the earTy nineteenth 
century upper class scowl, which they 
were then wearing with a vengeance. 
“Oh, God. Why my old pater stuck 



me with the likes of you I’ll never 
know. ” 

But the old fellow neither hastened 
nor slowed his steady, wary gait down 
the slope until he reached the edge of 
the large rock upon which perched 
the youth. Wordless, he carefully sat 
down on a stool-like hunk of stone, 
drew out a half-empty bottle of Lon- 
don Gin from a dirty cloth sack he 
carried, and offered it to his impatient 
companion. 

“Lord, no!” spat the younger man 
disdainfully. “And you shouldn’t guz- 
zle anymore of that alcoholic piss, you 
idiot. Do you think it wise to besot 
yourself considering the magnitude of 
our present task?” He shivered with 
exasperation. “That bloody bottle was 
full this morning!” 

“And I am fool till it is empty,” 
muttered the old man. His face was 
wrinkled, his long hair straight and 
greasy. His clothes were old and 
worn, yet of the same superior quality 
as the young man’s natty attire. A 
brown, many-patched coat stretched 
to the ankles of his cracked leather 
boots. The fingers of his ancient wool 
gloves were cut off at the first joint, 
revealing dirty, rough fingernails. He 
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took off his crumpled black top hat, 
and squinted up at his companion. 

“Mr. Nicholas — do get stuffed.” His 
accent obviously had cultured roots, 
but was tainted with years of lower 
class associations. 

"Oh bother! Oh bloody bother!” 
Nicholas pouted contemptuously. 

"Oil bloody bloody bother," 
drawled Layton, mimickingly. “And, 
pray tell, what is Mister Fancy Pants, 
Esquire, going to do about it? Race 
off and destroy the creature on his 
own?” 

"But Layton,” sighed the youth. “I 
thought it was imperative to reach the 
other castle by sundown!” 

Colin Layton answered with a 
short, noisy slurp of his gin. 

“And I do wish you’d stop inebriat- 
ing yourself,” complained Nicholas. 

“Hedley Burton Paul Windsor 
bleeding Fox-Hunt Nicholas,” 
breathed the older man, as though 
trying to maintain his temper. “We 
have time enough before the thing 
rises from its unnatural sleep. We 
need but two hours to reach the crea- 
ture’s castle, one hour to contend 
with whatever safeguards it has set up 
to protect itself. As to your reference 
to my treasured libation, if I were not 
drinking this fine spirit, my spirit 
wouldn’t be properly equipped to bat- 
tle the force of evil we wish to termi- 
nate. In fewer words, I’m scared, as 
any sane man would be with a speck 
of brain left in his head. ” 

Nicholas spoke nastily in a precise 
mocking tone, "But good sir! You’re 
the famed Vampire Killer! The best in 
the world! You’ve staked them out by 
the dozens!” 

“Years ago. my boy. And I had no 
intention of continuing my sickening 
vocation until your father approached 
me on your behalf.” 

Hedley Nicholas chuckled coldly. 
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"Yes. Were it not for the estimable 
Lord Nicholas, always ready to please 
his eldest son, you would still be rot- 
ting in the London East End debtor’s 
prison.” 

“Instead I am free and drinking in 
the lovely alps of Transylvania.” The 
remark prefaced another gulp from 
the bottle. "With, no less, a spoiled 
twit of a chap who hasn’t the good 
sense to believe me when I say not to 
worry!” 

“I give up,” groaned Hedley, mak- 
ing an exaggerated gesture of despair 
as he kicked a pebble into the thick 
twisted underbrush with a well- 
tanned calves’ leather boot. 

The dark, omnipresent clouds 
above tasted the horizon with tongues 
of lightning, and broke wind thunder- 
ously. Ozone and faint scents of oflal 
tainted the air. Though it was only 
mid-autumn and mercury would not 
have fallen low, the atmosphere 
owned a clammy chill and the exhaled 
breaths of the Englishmen turned to 
ectoplasm-like puffs of vapor that rose 
and vanished. It was as though the 
gloomy, unholy surroundings sucked 
at their souls, pulling out spirit-shreds 
and consuming them. 

A large flock of ravens flew over- 
head in random patterns, resembling 
black ashes rising and falling above a 
paper fire. Hedley opened his bag, 
drew out a pistol. He aimed, fired, 
and one of the birds exploded into a 
splatter of blood and feathers, then 
tumbled earthward. The other birds 
squawked raucously, then flew swiftly 
away. 

Sighing with pleasure, Hedley re- 
loaded his gun with powder and pel- 
let, and said, “Good, no?” raising his 
eyebrows at Layton with pride. 

"You’re a good marksman, a’right, 
lad.” 

“I assume you brought a firearm.” 



"No. Quite unnecessary. You’ll see 
why.” He belched with feeling, pat- 
ted the bottle's cork into place, rose. 
"Well then. Off to see the vampire, 
what?” 

“Merciful Jehovah!” 

They paced downward, Nicholas 
strutting proudly, Layton slightly bent 
forward as though merely allowing the 
force of gravity to carry him toward 
the mountain’s base. 

"D’ye know what the peasants call 
this place, old chap?” asked Layton. 

“Satan’s Outhouse, no doubt.” Hed- 
ley’s nostrils flared with revulsion. 
“God, it stinks down here!” 

"Not far off. They call it ‘The De- 
vil’s Mouth’. Know why?” 

“I haven’t the faintest of foggiest 
notions.” 

Layton made an encompassing ges- 
ture with his free arm. “It’s like a 
jaw, ninny. These mountains are the 
teeth, the forest in the valley is the 
tongue, the tiny river below is a 
stream of saliva.” 

“God, what a sickening metaphor.” 
Layton turned around and pointed 
to the castle they had just come from, 
then around again, pointing to the 
mountain directly before them which 
too wore a castle on its crown. 

“And these, my lad, these tallest 
mountains are the sharp, unholy 
canines in the ‘Mouth’.” 

“And it’s the Devil’s mouth because 
it’s got a blood-sucking vampire 
traipsing about, right?” 

“Partially, boy. If you’ll look yon- 
der, you’ll see another reason.” 

Approaching them at a rapid pace 
were a pack of wolves, eyes preter- 
naturally aglow, dripping tongues loll- 
ing over white razor-sharp teeth. 

“I make them to be about six in 
number, don’t you Hedley?” com- 
mented Layton calmly. 

“Good Lord! They’re coming this 
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way!” whimpered Hedley, digging 
franticly in his bag for his pistol. 

“Of course, you lack-a-mind. 
They’re coming to rend us to pieces.” 

“Well, do something, man* shrilled 
Hedley, fumbling with his gun, 
trying to aim it at the pack leader 
now but fifty feet away and breaking 
into a run. “Those are the biggest 
wolves I’ve seen in my life!” 

“Oh, do cease your whining, boy,” 
said Layton, sticking his hand in his 
sack. 

Steadying his aim, Hedley fired. 
The lead wolf plopped dead on the 
ground, half its skull removed by the 
bullet. 

“Oh, bravo. Bravo!” Layton paused 
his search trhough the sack to clap. 
"You are a good shot, fellow!” 

But the wolf pack was not deterred 
in the least, continuing its mad charge 
toward the Englishmen. Hedley could 
see their bulging bloodshot eyes, 
their viscious snouts, their open 
mouths slathering whitely in anticipa- 
tion of prime British meat. He 
couldn’t reload, he was shaking so. 
He turned to run, but Layton tripped 
him. 

"Would you act like a man?” 

"But . . . but . .” quavered Hedley 
from the ground. 

“No bleeding buts. Here — ” Layton 
tossed down a small, leafy branch. He 
held one himself. “Watch.” 

When the wolves were but a few 
feet away, they pounced almost as a 
single entity. Hedley cringed and 
covered his eyes, certain of his doom. 
But with a barking scream the wolves 
halted in mid air, and dropped to the 
ground, growling and snapping, as 
though they had run into an invisible 
wall. 

"Wolfbane, old boy. Wolfbane. 
Great stuff,” explained Layton. "You 
may now fire at your leisure.” 



Still shaking, Hedley rose and man- 
aged to reload his gun, while Layton 
uncorked his bottle for a drink. The 
wolves had formed a circle around 
them, snarling like demons around an 
exorcist! Hedley blew a blood- 
spurting hole in the side of the 
largest, which gave a bewildered look 
at its wound, tried pitifully to lick it, 
then dropped dead. Hedley began to 
smile cockily as he reloaded his gun. 
"That black and grey one,” he said, 
nose in air. “Between the eyes!” And 
delivered his promise. 

, The remaining three got the idea 
that their efforts were for naught, and 
scampered away, bushy tails between 
their legs. 

“The canine cowards!” laughed 
Hedley. 

“I suggest we push off,” said 
Layton, putting his bottle back. 

“By all means,” chirped Hedley 
merrily. He trotted up to one of the 
dead wolves’ carcasses, kicked it, 
laughed, and they were on their way 
once more. 

An hour and thirty minutes later, 
halfway up the opposite mountain, 
Hedley grew bored of the ominous si- 
lence that surrounded them. 

“What number vampire is this for 
you, good servant?” he inquired. 

“I do wish you’d have a bit more 
respect, Mr. Nicholas. Please address 
me as ‘teacher’ or Mr. Layton. After 
all, you are my apprentice for now.” 

“And as your apprentice, I expect 
to learn. I’ve alw'ays been fascinated 
by your trade. Why did you give it 
up?” 

“First question first, my lad. And 
do avoid the large spider hanging 
from that tree. Nasty biters, they.” 

Hedley yelped, and ducked the 
arachnid, which was at least five in- 
ches across. 
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“Yes. To be honest,” continued the 
old man, “I haven’t kept count. I 
have driven oaken stakes through 
many a vampire’s heart and seen 
many a spout of blood pushing up 
into the air like spray from a dying 
whale. Each time was more difficult 
that the last. Though I knew I was 
working within the will of God. re- 
leasing poor human spirits from their 
demon-possessed bodies, it seemed as 
though the bad blood splashed upon 
me corrupted my spirit. I began tak- 
ing larger monetary rewards for my 
services. Instead of re-channeling 
them into God’s other work, I spent 
them on myself. Drink — gambling — 
women — the usual downslide. Finally, 

I was unable to function. God had de- 
serted me. Or, rather, I had deserted 
him. That was a decade ago. I would 
rather not speak of the period be- 
tween then and now. But with the 
money I hope to gain from your 
lather’s — all — tutorial payments, along 
with Baron Koln’s recompense for this 
day’s services, I hope to be able to 
live my last few years in modest com- 
fort. A small cottage by the sea. A 
warm fire in the hearth. Friendly 
neighbors. And a Bible. That is why I 
have agreed to this undertaking.” 

Hedley grinned broadly and 
laughed aloud into the dark sky. 

“You’re a rotting, bleeding liar, you 
are. God’s work, indeed! The money 
was all you were ever after. Rewards 
were nothing at all compared to the 
treasure hoarded by those vampires 
you destroyed. I understand the 
Count Mortlak has a tidy sum up 
there in his wretched-castle. And you 
know you lust after it not to buy a 
cottage by the sea, but a lifetime of 
flowing gin and bitter in some East 
London pub.” 

The elder had no immediate re- 
sponse. He kept on without breaking 



stride for yet a while longer. Then he 
spoke in a slightly slurred voice. 

“You know, lad, your father told 
me all about you. Oh yes, he did. 
About your rather wild nature. Tor- 
turing wild animals, beating children, 
and ravishing pretty young girls is all 
very well for sadistic thrills. But I 
think you may well get more than you 
reckoned for with our little expedition 
to Transylvania. The art of vampire- 
killing requires more than brash 
nerve or the need for excitement of a 
rather hideous nature.” 

"My good father is a bit of a liar,” 
said Hedley. “I only beat my younger 
brother once. So come off your in- 
sults, old man. Tell me how we’re 
going to get into this vampire’s for- 
tress.” 

“Knock on the door.” 

“What?” said Hedley incredulously. 
“I had visions of finding some secret 
bat infested passageway. But knocking 
on the door seems a bit obvious!” 
“Only way. Only way.” Layton 
stroked his beard-stubbled chin. “If 
you hadn’t been so huffy during this 
walk, I would have told you long be- 
fore exactly how we re going to go 
about this task. While you dreamed 
your not-so-innocent dreams last 
night, the good Baron had a heart- 
to-heart with me on the best way to 
terminate this vampire chap.” 

“Which is?” Hcdley’s eyebrows 
rose with interest. 

"Right.” The old man moved closer 
to him with a hint of a wobble, and 
addressed him in a low. conspiratorial 
manner. “Vampires sleep in their cof- 
fins during the day, leaving them- 
selves quite vulnerable during that 
time.” 

“Yes, yes. I know that. That is why 
we must destroy him before night 
comes, bearing with it his superhu- 
man powers.” 
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"Quite so. Now — all vampires of 
our Count’s stature must have some- 
one to watch over them in the day- 
light hours. Protection. Our first job 
is to waylay that someone.” 

“Only one?” 

"That’s what the Baron assures me. 
Name of Roberts. An Englishman. ” 
“Good Lord!” 

"Travelling in these parts some 
years back, he stopped for shelter 
from a storm. At Count Mortlak’s cas- 
tle. Unfortunately for him, Mortlak 
had just lost his former servant to a 
hungry pack of wolves.” 

“Roberts was forced into Mortlak’s 
employ? How?” 

“The powers of this particular vam- 
pire we’re up against today are con- 
siderable. The Count used a touch of 
demon possession, a dab of hyp- 
notism. And when Roberts arrived, 
he was able to get around easily. In 
fact, when he asked for shelter that 
stormy night, he was a very normal 
chap.” 

“And now ?” 

“You’ll see when he gets to the 
door.” 

“So. What’s the plan?” 

“Simple. We talk our way in. I’ll do 
that. While I engage Roberts’ atten- 
tion, your task is simply to render 
him unconscious. Or kill him if need 
be.” 

“How?” 

“Play it by ear. A chair. A mantle- 
piece. A sword. Fireplace poker. Any- 
thing that’s available.” 

“If he’s human, why can’t I plug 
him with my gun before he says word 
one?” 

“If you will throw me your fire 
arm, I shall illustrate.” They stopped 
and Hedley handed him his pistol. 
“Thank you.” Layton. looked up at the 
black towers and turrets of the castle 
now looming above them. "Yes. I 



think we’re close enough.” He cocked 
it and aimed at Hedley. 

“Ye Gods!” gasped Hedley, eyes 
wide. 

Layton’s finger depressed the trig- 
ger. There was only the click of the 
hammer. No explosion. The old man 
laughed. 

“Curious thing about the areas im- 
mediately around these vampire- 
owned castles. Gunpowder refuses to 
ignite.” 

“You . . . you could have killed 
me!!” 

“No such luck, lad.” 

Hedley nervously fingered his black 
leather bag. 

“Perhaps we should take an inven- 
tory of what we have then, in the way 
of useful weapons,” he suggested. 

"I’m sure a vocal one would be 
more than sufficient,” said Layton as 
they resumed their walking. “You 
have all the things I told you to 
bring?” 

Hedley opened the bag and rum- 
maged about inside. 

“Yes. Sharpened oak stake. Several 
silver crosses of various sizes. Garlic. 
That branch of wolfbane you gave me. 
And a vial of holy water.” 

“And I have the same, more or 
less, in my sack. But remember — our 
greatest weapons are our wits and 
ruthlessness. Lose neither. Our lives 
shall be in danger the moment we 
cross the Count’s threshold, to say 
nothing of our immortal souls.” 

“I think I’m more concerned about 
my life,” snorted Hedley. 

“As you will. ” Layton shrugged as 
he reached for his bottle. 

Some minutes later, the bottle was 
empty, and they stood at the large 
wooden door of Mortlak castle. 
Layton threw the empty bottle against 
the door. It smashed to shards with a 
piercing crash. 
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“Heavens!” eclaimed Hedley. "That 
was a knock?” 

“It will attract attention.” 

“No doubt!” he said, shuddering 
discernibly. 

“Losing your nerve, young chap?” 

“I do confess, the atmosphere here 
is not the most conducive to cheerful 
thoughts. I say though — you seem to 
have bucked up tremendously, 
haven’t you?” 

“Oh, quite. A bottle of gin is a 
lovely thing to hold up against real- 
ity.” He took out another. “It makes 
the dark things much brighter.” 

Suddenly, the door began to creak 
open. A huge man peered out. 

“Ah! Good afternoon, good sir!” 
Layton said, smiling. 

“No visitors,” Roberts grumbled. 
“Good day to you.” 

But before he could shut the door, 
Layton pushed Hedley’s leg into the 
opening. Roberts attempted to slam 
the door, and Hedley yelped in pain. 

“We’re so sorry to disturb you, 
friend,” said Layton, glibly, “but my 
companion has had an accident, 
maiming his right leg. We could use 
some help, if you could be so kind, 
we were travelling through the coun- 
tryside, and noticed your abode.” 
Roberts opened the door all the 
way. Hedley writhed in pain at the 
doorstep. 

“Good grief! You’re not En- 
glishmen, are you?” boomed Roberts. 

Layton drew in his breath in sur- 
prise. This chap was larger than the 
Baron had said he was! At least eight 
feet high, and weighing in at a good 
twenty five stone! His face looked as 
though it had been chiseled out of 
granite by a poor amateur sculptor. 
He supported himself on two canes. 
Evidently even the strength of his 
two tree-trunk legs was not sufficient 
to support his bulk, which explained, 



in part, his confinement to the castle. 

“Oh yes, good sir.” Layton tipped 
his hat. “To the core. Long live the 
King!” 

“Please enter, by all means. I 
haven’t talked to any of my fellow coun- 
trymen in ages. Oh, how tremendous! 
How grand!” 

He led them to a high-ceilinged sit- 
ting room. Hedley limped along be- 
hind his tutor, cursing him under 
pained breaths. 

“Please seat yourselves, and I shall 
brew a pot of tea. How charming! Tea 
with Britons again. My master 
wouldn’t like it, but there is yet two 
hours before he rises — ah — returns. 
Yes — and I shall soak a rag with hot 
water for your leg, young man. Did 
you fall off your horse?” 

“Quite,” replied Hedley, between 
clenched teeth. 

“I shan’t be a minute, gentlemen,” 
said the giant as he hobbled out on 

his cancs. 

“He’s right,” whispered Layton. 
“He’ll be a few minutes. So let’s find 
a proper means to render the fellow 
as harmless as he has so far appeared 
to us.” 

“I don’t see anything. Can’t we use 
anything from our bags?” 

“No, of course not. That’s why 
vampires have mortal servants. 
They’re not vulnerable to such things, 
and in cases of need, can dispose of 
them. So — what have we got?” He 
scanned the room. “Chairs. A sofa. 
M any cobwebs. Ah! That chair over 
there! Hit him over the head with it.” 

“Very well,” sighed Hedley. 

“Hard.” 

“. . . as I can.” 

They went over the choreography 
of the act in detail. 

“When I start talking about Roman- 
tic poetry,” Layton explained, “That 
is your cue to steathily sneak behind 
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him and brain him. Can you handle 
the chair?” 

"Yes. No problem.” He limped 
over and picked it up. "Hold it! We 
can’t use this! It’s a genuine Chip- 
pendale. Quite excellent and valu- 
able.” 

“Oh, come now, Hedlev,” smiled 
Layton, the mocking grin spreading to 
his eyes. “Haven’t you always wanted 
to smash up an original Chippen- 
dale?” 

“My God. You’re as much a rotter 
as I!” 

“Less class, perhaps, but more 
style.” 

“I think I like you tanked better 
than sober.” 

"I do function better at certain 
times in this condition.” 

Hedlev dusted off the chair that 
was to be his weapon and seated him- 
self in it, favoring his sore leg. 

“You are a bit ruthless too,’’ he 
groaned 

“Yes. Sorry about that. Whim of 
the moment. You must admit, it 
worked.” 

“That Roberts character — you mean 
to tell me he used to be normal size? 
And ...” 

“. . . and Mortlak made him grow. 
That’s right.” 

“Seems a decent fellow.” 

“So will Mortlak, when we meet 
him.” 

Sounds of a cart being wheeled 
slowly down the hall interrupted 
them. 

Layton shot his companion a sig- 
nificant glance. 

'“Remember. Romantic poetry!” 

“O, what ails thee, knight at arms, 
alone and palely loitering. The sedge 
has withered from the lake ...” 

“. . . and no birds sing.” Layton 
finished the verse. “Quiet. Here he 
comes.” 



The giant lumbered in, pushing a 
cart with a tea kettle, cups, cakes, 
and saucers aquiver on top. 

“I do hope you enjoy our brand of 
tea.” worried Roberts. 

“I’m sure it will be quite nice,” 
commented Layton. “And did you 
- bring the hot water rag?” 

“Yes. I hope it does your friend 
some good. By the by, what are your 
names?” 

Layton stood and gave a theatric 
bow, contriving a dramatic name to 
accompany it. “Captain Edmund Sus- 
sex Worthington, late of the King’s 
Lancers, at your service. My compan- 
ion is Mr. Ned Smith, my squire and 
lackey.” 

Hedley fired a look of amusement 
at Layton and rose to accept the prof- 
fered rag. “A pleasure, sir. Thank 
you. I’m sure it will ease the pain 
tremendously.” 

“Now, may I introduce myself,” 
suggested the giant. “I am Clayton 
Roberts, gentleman servant ot the 
good Count Mortlak.” 

He seated himself on a dusty divan, 
back toward Hedley. 

"What brings Englishmen to this 
part of the world?” 

“What brought, you?” queried 
Layton, pleasently. 

“Oh, my travels,” shrugged Roberts 
ponderously. “My legs went — uh — 
bad in this country and I decided to 
go into the service of the Count.” 

“We too are traveling.” 

“Oh, yes? To where?” 

“Merely to see the world before I 
settle down to my country estate in 
Cornwall.” 

“Ah, England! How are things 
there?” 

“Changing. New styles and fashions 
in everything. Clothes. Literature. 
M usic. The latest fad is something 
called ‘Romantic Poetry .” 
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"Oh really. I think I shall stick to 
Shakespeare.” 

"Oh, do! It’s merely a lot of rubbish 
about nightingales and stars and 
death.” 

"Death? Why, Death is always a 
theme of Literature.” 

“Quite,” agreed Layton, sipping his 
tea and politely looking away as Hed- 
ley brought down the chair with all 
his young might upon Roberts’ head. 
It smashed in half, leaving him the 
back. 

His huge head streaming blood, 
Roberts rose shakily and turned to his 
attacker. 

“Great Lucifer! Not the Chippen- 
dale! How uncivilized!” he roared, 
and then charged. 

“God! Layton — help me!!!” 

Roberts’ gigantic hand reached out 
and clutched Hedley’s throat. 

“Belugghhhhh,” he gurgled, thrash- 
ing madly, smashing the chair’s back 
iriiitlessly against the giant’s side. 

Layton began to discreetly tiptoe 
from the room, but fortunately for 
Hedley, his initial blow had taken its 
toll, for Roberts loosened his grip, 
staggered and fell noisily to the car- 
pet, pounding up a dense cloud of 
dust. Just to be sure, Layton batted 
him about the head with the tea tray 
a few dozen times, until the huge 
man stopped twitching. 

“Well!” he said, throwing the tray 
from him, clapping the dust from his 
hands. “That was easy enough!” 

“Ned Smith indeed!” grinned Hed- 
ley. But he was shaking considerably. 
“I must say, that was a bit of excite- 
ment!” 

Without further ado, they picked 
up their bags and went looking for 
their quarry. 

Night was not far away, and the 
shadows were long by the windows. 



The castle was filled with winding 
corridors, rotting rooms, silence, and 
rats. 

“Damn the little buggers!” Hedley 
kicked a squirrel-sized rodent 
squarely in its side. The animal 
squeeled shrilly as it flew through the 
air, and bounded head first against a 
wall, leaving a smear of blood and 
brains behind. Malicious squeeks and 
scrapings, and the patterings of 
clawed furry paws came from behind 
the woodwork, raising the hair on the 
back of Hedley’s neck. 

“You mean to tell me you feel no 
kinship with them?” said Layton, ab- 
sently. 

Hedley ignored him. A fierce 
urgency burned in his spine, lit up 
his eyes with fear. Gone were the de- 
fenses of his social position. He felt 
naked without them. 

“You had best know the fastest 
way, man.” 

“No problem at all, dear boy, said 
Layton confidently. “The Baron quite 
assured me that the Count resides in 
the old chapel. Which is this way, ac- 
cording to these plans he entrusted 
me with. Besides, we need not fear. 
We have protection.” 

Hedley looked in doubt at the 
silver cross he wore around his neck, 
as Layton took out a roll of paper, 
flattened and scanned it a moment, 
then grunted with satisfaction. 

“Yesssss. ... If we follow this cor- 
ridor all the way to this hall and cut 
through this room ...” 

Ten minutes of dust and cobwebs, 
spiders and rats, creaking floorboards 
and antique furniture brought them to 
their destination. 

It was a small chapel barren of re- 
ligious articles. The few windows it 
had were bricked up with old stones 
and mortar. In the center, on a raised 
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dais, lay a shiny, waxed coffin of ex- 
quisitely carved teakwood. The base 
featured a band of wood sculpture 
carved in relief against the thick 
panels, depicting hideous demons and 
devils cavorting among naked women. 

The lid was black, as was the whole 
casket, and smooth as ice. 

“We are in time, good sir,” said 
Colin Layton. “Let us not waste any 
more of the precious commodity! You 
have the parcels we brought with us?” 

“Yes. What first?” They stood over 
the casket of their prey, and Hedley 
handed Layton the items he required 
one by one, like a nurse during an 
operation. 

“Large string of garlic,” called the 
old man. “Wooden cross. A batch of 
wolfbane. And have that hammer and 
stake ready for when I need them.” 

"Were not going to use them right 
away?” 

“No. It’s my style to let these de- 
mons know who is responsible for 
their — -shall we say exorcism, for want 
of a better word.” 

“And you give them time to tell 
you where their hidden loot is.” 

“Quite.” 

Briskly, he peeled off his gloves 
and rubbed his hands together. Pick- 
ing up the items he had placed on the 
lid, he nodded to his assistant. “If you 
would kindly lift the lid.” 

“A pleasure,” replied Hedley with a 
leer of expectation that somehow 
lacked confidence. His hands found 
the teak and slowly moved the lid up 
and over. It was hinged to the side 
and stood at right angles with the cas- 
ket. 

Inside, nestled in a satin padded 
bed of silk, head pillowed by velvet, 
lay the unconsccious vampire. Im- 
macualtely attired in the dress of the 
early eighteenth century, he was a 
handsome man with short black hair. 



a Van Dyke beard and long curling 
mustaschios. His cheeks were almost 
as red as the thin stream of crusty 
blood that stained the side of his chin. 

Without hesitation, Layton mum- 
bled a prayer and placed the cross on 
his chest, the wolfbane upon the 
knees, and the garlic so as to frame 
the face. 

The vampire’s eyes flickered open, 
surveyed the situation, examined the 
men. 

“Good evening,” he said. “Roberts 
didn’t notify me we had guests. I am 
sorry I am not able to welcome you in 
a manner more to my liking.” He 
grimaced with discomfort. 

“I’m sure you are,” replied Layton. 

“Where is old Roberts?” the vam- 
pire asked with irritation. 

“Suffering from terminal headache, 
I think.” 

The Count smiled briefly. “How 
sad. Such a good man. Taught me 
English to perfection. I say! This is a 
most uncomfortable position for me.” 

“How sad,” sympathized Layton. 
“Would you prefer to meet your end 
standing?” 

“No, I mean the wolfbane and most 
especially the garlic. Foul, putrid 
stuff!” 

“The French consume a good deal 
of it,” observed Layton, “as do the 
Italians.” 

“Yes. And have you ever heard of 
vampires in France or Italy? Their 
breaths are murder for us!” 

“I dare swear.” 

“Oh, please do! Swearing would 
make me much more comfortable. 
And use the Enemy’s name in vain as 
much as possible. That would be 
quite nice.” 

“Well, as long as we seem to be 
having a nice long conversation with 
our host, Hedley, we might as well 
get part of your lessons from the 
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horse’s mouth. Or, rather, the vam- 
pire’s fangs.” 

"Yes. I am quite proud of them. 
See? Lovely things, aren’t they? But I 
say! Introductions are in order!” 

‘‘Very well. My name is Colin 
Layton.” 

“Yes, of course! The famous killer 
of my lath and kin. I thought you had 
retired from your most disreputable 
occupation.” 

“I was enlisted by this young man, 
Mr. Hedley Nicholas, to teach him 
the finer arts of the trade.” 

“Very good. My name is Count 
Mortlak. I’m a vampire.” 

“Do tell. Hmmm.” Layton moved 
over to a wall. “Would you like some 
of this excellent wine you have stored 
here?” He took a bottle from the 
shelf, broke off the top, and sipped. 

“No. I don’t drink wine.” 

“H ow clever. I must write that 
down. Now, if you would, please 
supply my pupil with the tehological 
reasons for the existence of vampires. 
I have touched upon them vaguely, 
but I fear young Hedley’ s a bit of an 
atheist.” 

"Ah! That’s as good as an ally for 
us. I say, Hedley — 1 11 see you arc 
made quite rich if you destroy this 
horrid man bothering me at the mo- 
ment.” 

“Please,” Layton sniffed. “Just the 
story.” 

"Very well,” began the Count. “It’s 
a very clever artifice of our Master, 
Satan. You see, he’s been having a 
spat with our wretched Creator ever 
since we dark angels were heaved out 
of Heaven. We did well with you 
humans, leading you down the garden 
path, straight into separation from 
God. But then the Chap dealt us a 
nasty blow by incarnating Himself in 
the person of . . . well, it hurts me 
just to say his name. You see, this 



Fellow allowed himself to be crucified 
to bridge the chasm between God and 
man. Then he was resurrected from 
the dead, quite upsetting our crew. 
Now, a man has but to accept this 
Blood shed for him, bathe in it figura- 
tively, and drink it literally at Holy 
Communion to be reborn into the will 
of our Enemy. On of our Master’s 
goals has always been to mock the 
work of God. So, he cooked up Vam- 
pirism.” 

Layton interrupted. “Certainly, 
Hedley. Ever hear of vampires before 
the time of Jesus Christ?” 

“Please, ” the Count grimaced. “Not 
that name. It trebles the pain.” 

“Your pain will be gone soon 
enough, Mortlak.” Layton upended 
the bottle and sipped. “Now, please 
carry on your somewhat simplified 
version of the story', if you would.” 
“Removal of at least the cross 
would make it much easier to relate.” 
‘The cross stays where it is.” 

As I was saying before this drunk- 
ard’s rude interuption, Hedley, 
God’s covenant with Man enables a 
human, dead spiritually, to regain a 
degree of Grace, lost because of 
Adam’s folly. From living death to liv- 
ing life. ‘Born again’ is the term that 
fellow used. Well, of course, you can 
see the relation! A vampire’s living 
death is fed by the common blood of 
humans, allowing us demons who 
inhabit them to wreck all sorts of 
havoc. An outrageous parody of our 
Enemy s greatest victory' over us, 
don’t you see! Not as extensive or 
useful as our Master’s inventions of 
War or Plague, but it nevertheless 
gives him a certain degree of satis- 
faction.” 

“That’s a poor version, but essen- 
tially true,” said Layton. 

“I see. Very interesting,” com- 
mented Hedley. “But this chap seems 
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quite a gentleman. 

"A gentle vampire perhaps. Not 
man.” 

He turned his attention back upon 
their captive. 

“Now, let’s get down to brass 
tacks — or wooden stakes, rather. 
Where is your treasure hoard?” 

“Treasure?” 

“Come, come, my good vampirel 
Don’t play games with me. I know 
the practices of your kind.” 

“What makes you think I’d tell you 
it’s location even if I had such?” 

Layton smiled crookedly. "Ah! I 
was just coming to that. Hedley — my 
sack, if you please.” He rummaged 
through it, “Yes. Here it is!” and 
brought forth a small silver cross. 

"Blessed by the Pope himself. A 
very saintly Pope, I might add, if you 
think he might be one of your Mas- 
ter’s bunch, as they often are. I have 
only once been forced to use this lit- 
tle lovely — and how that vampire did 
scream. It must have been quite pain- 
ful. But see, or rather feel, for your- 
self. ” 

He let the dangling cross touch the 
creature’s hand slightly, and removed 
it immediately. The Count responded 
with a screech that shook the casket 
and sent a chill up Hedley’s spine. 

“Just think what it would be like to 
have this on your forehead — or 
rammed down your throat!!” There 
was an eerie light in Layton’s eyes. “If 
you decide to divulge the information, 
we will make your termination swift 
and relatively painless. Choice, good 
sir?” 

“It’s in the Tower Room. The 
boarded-up fireplace,” sighed the 
Count. 

“Thank you. And I keep my prom- 
ises. Stake please, Mr. Nicholas. And 
hammer.” Hedley speedily obliged. 
“Now, Hedley. Please do me the 



courtesy of holding the stake over the 
left portion of our friend’s chest,” 
commanded Layton. "Yes. That’s 
right. Ta ta, Mortlak.” 

He brought the hammer down 
swiftly. But he missed, striking in- 
stead Hedley’s left thumb. Hedley 
gave a yell of pain. 

“Oh, blast it, Layton!” He curled 
into a ball of agony on the floor. 

“Perhaps I could be of assistance. I 
would like to get this business over 
with,” volunteered Mortlak. 

“Yes. That would be most kind of 
you.” 

“My pleasure — or pain, rather.” 
The vampire raised his right hand and 
positioned the stake over his left 
breast. 

“Hammer away! And please — don’t 
miss this time.” 

Layton did not. The stake drove 
clean through the chest. Blood 
spurted. Mortlak spasmed, and then 
lay still. 

Layton removed the wooden cross, 
the wolfbane and the garlic, and 
placed them back in his sack. 

“Really, I am dreadfully sorry, old 
chap,” he apologized. 

“A bloody lot of good that does for 
my bleeding thumb!” grumbled Hed- 
ley, still crumped on the floor, suck- 
ing the injured member. 

“Is it bleeding?” 

Hedley withdrew it to see. “No. 
Banged up. Not bleeding, though.” 

“Well, be a man about it then! Get 
up and let’s trot to the treasure before 
the rats get you.” 

Hedley shuddered, picked himself 
up, and they set off for the Tower 
Room. 

That was easy enough,” re- 
marked Hedley as they reached their 
destination. "This whole affair has 
been much easier than I anticipated. I 
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believe I shall seriously consider 
vampire killing as a vocation for a 
time. I think I have an innate talent 
for it, don’t you?” 

“Yes. You’ve done quite well,” 
muttered Layton abtractly. “You seem 
to have regained your arrogance fast 
enough. ” He held a torch he had 
found in one of the castle’s rooms 
aloft so as to illumine the area. It was 
a circular room of wood, lined with 
shuttered windows. A bat squeeked in 
the rafters and left them with a sound 
of leathery flapping and a bit of guano 
in Hedley’s tousled hair. 

“Blasted creature!” mumbled Hel- 
dey, wiping off the mess with a 
monogramed silk handkerchief. 

“Hazard of the trade, m’boy. 
Ah — our search is over!” He held the 
smoking light high to show what he 
had found. In the corner was an old 
hearth, its mouth boarded up. 
“Within that enclosure is a king’s ran- 
som!” 

“Now that would be a lark, Layton! 
Kidnap a king?! How about it?” 

“Nonsense, old chap. Who wants a 
king these days? Not much good 
anymore.’ He set about tearing off 
the wood planks. “Here you go. Give 
us a hand.” He slurped some more 
gin, set the bottle down well away 
from the working area so it would not 
be toppled by a flying piece of wood, 
and then proceeded to jerk off the 
planks. 

Hedley set down his black bag in 
the middle of the room by Layton s 
sack and bottle, and went to assist. 
With much relish, they pulled off the 
boards. Indeed, so consumed with 
their task were they, they didn’t 
notice the creaking floor boards be- 
hind them until their baggage had 
been thrown out of a window with a 
crash of rotten shutters. 

Startled by the noise, they turned, 



and there was Roberts on his canes, 
his face and head sheeted with blood. 
They stood, petrified, as the giant 
stumbled toward them and, with sur- 
prising agility, tore off the crosses 
from around their necks and tossed 
those out of the window as well. 

A sickeningly familiar voice wafted 
from the dark doorway like a foul rush 
of air. 

“That will be all, Roberts.” 

The giant wilted to the floor with a 
thud, and was still. 

“Faithful fellow, even after death, 
my Roberts. I’ll have to find another 
servant,” said Count Mortlak as he 
walked into the trembling torchlight. 
“Of course neither of you will do at 
all. I have other plans for you!” 

, Hedley and Layton gasped in uni- 
son. Their long, wooden stake was 
still embedded in the vampire’s chest. 

“But .... we .... destroyed 
you!” The words came from Hedley’s 
mouth like reluctant drops from a 
water spout. 

‘ Unless ...” groaned Layton in a 
hoarse whipser, face ashen. “Unless 
you’re one of those one-in-a-million 
freaks whose heart is not on their left 
side, but on their — ” 

“Right!” finished Mortlak, as he 
pulled the stake from his body and 
used the sharp end as a tooth-pick to 
extract a bit of clotted blood from be- 
tween his canines. 

“A 

Absolutely amazing” Baron 
Koln was saying at the evening dinner 
table, his bushy eyebrows raised in 
surprise and delight. “Heart on the 
right side! Incredible. No wonder all 
the men I hired before failed so mis- 
erably. But he trapped you in his 
Tower Room, you say, having dis- 
posed of all your weapons. How the 
devil did you escape, and destroy him 
in the bargain?” 
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Layton beamed and sipped a bit of 
his red wine. “A last resort I have 
never had to use before was our salva- 
tion. I vomited on him.’’ 

He was dressed in elegant dinner 
clothes the Baron had provided, and 
his hair was washed and scented. By 
habit, he scratched at the whisker 
stubs he had just shaven off. 

"He regurgitated the bottles of Gin 
he was drinking,” put in Hedlev, who 
was still working on his haunch of 
venison. 

“But surely that could have no ef- 
fect on him . . . unless — ” said the 
Baron. 

“Quite!” Layton smiled. “The gin 
was mixed with Holy Water!” 

Their bearded host bellowed out a 
laugh. 

“A most curious nightcap for the 
good Count,” he chuckled. 

“When some people are confronted 
with imminent death, they faint,” 
continued T.avton. “Others lose con- 
trol of their bowels. I throw up. 
Knowing this, during the entire span 
of my years in this business I was al- 
ways sure I had a certain amount of 
Holy Water in my stomach before en- 
tering my victim’s lair, just in case. 
This time my precaution paid off 
splendidly. 

“Of course it didn’t finish the chap 
off. Just burned up his face a bit. 
With the help of my worthy appren- 
tice here, I recovered our stake the 
Count had so conveniently brought 
along with him, and stuck it in the 
right side. Quite a job, that, but it 
did the fellow in quite properly.” 

The Baron laughed again, then 
said, “I hope you rested well today 
after your excellent work of last 
night.” 

“Very well, thank you’’ yawned 
Hedley contentedly. “We shall be 
sorry to leave your hospitality.” 



Both the Baron and Layton smiled 
at this. 

“Yes!” The Baron slapped the table 
with the palms of his hands. “I be- 
lieve your recompense is due, Mr. 
Latyon. Over and above what you 
found in the Tower Room.” 

“Several bags of gold coins. A dis- 
appointment.” 

“Well, I shall give you several bags 
more. Heidi! Please bring the tray.” 

A pretty, buxom young peasant girl 
appeared with a metal tray upon 
which were three bags. A wicked 
smile of recognition washed across 
Hedley’s face and he patted her be- 
hind as she reached the table. He 
smiled at her, and she winked at him. 

“She is an excelelnt chambermaid, 
Baron,” he chortled, full of wine. 
“And she does wonders in the warm- 
ing of a bed. ” 

“Thank you, my dar,” said the Ba- 
ron, as he took the tray. He turned 
Lavton with the tray, and set it down 
on the table. 

“This is your agreed fee,” he ex- 
plained as he handed him a leather 
pouch that jingled with coins. “And 
this second bag is a small bonus.” 
“And what is the third for?” 
queried Hedley. 

“Oh! That’s the Baron’s payment for 
you,” said Layton, grinning. 

“Well, that’s very kind of him, but 
I have more than enough money. My 
father provides me with a most 
generous allowance.” 

“You don’t understand, Mr. 
Nicholas,” said the Baron slowly. 
“The money is a payment for the de- 
livery of you to me. I rather fancy 
young English blood.” 

His canines grew before Hedley’s 
startled eyes. 

“You — you’re a vampire!” 

“That’s right, Mr. Nicholas.” 

“That’s why we never saw you in 
(cont. on page 124) 
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Anno Domini 418: In this year the 
Romans collected all the treasures 
which were in Britain and hid some in 
the earth so that no-one afterwards 
could find them, and some they took 
with them into Gaul. 

Anglo-Saxon Chronicle 

It happened at Beltaine. The need- 
fires caught and burned in the blue 
dawn. Waving leafy branches and yel- 
ling, the people drove their kine out 
to pasture through the flames, to 
ward them from murrain and other 
ills. They lowed as they went, some 
singed about the legs and smelling of 
scorched hair. The people cried 
praises to their Lord the Sun. They 
danced about the fires and washed 
ecstatically in the dew. They were 
joyous as could be. 

The stranger among them, a bard 
with a glittering sword and shining 
harp, joined in the revels. He left his 
long cloak before the village gate, his 
doeskin jerkin a little beyond it, his 
green shirt not much further on. He 
was tall, but not remarkably so, lithe 
and sinew> as an otter. His harp’s 
golden strings dazzled in the morning 
light. His fingers drew music from 



them that entered the body as sensa- 
tion. He sang as he moved among his 
hosts. 

‘Life returns with my Lord the 
Sun as the tender May winds 
blow, 

'As a thousand rills and mountain 
stseams run white with melting 
snow, 

‘And the bear revives from his 
winter death with motions dazed 
and slow 

In a forest wild with odours of 
things beginning to grow; 

‘Of trees reviving with him, as the 
pale saps quicken and flow— 

‘ But he cannot see what the Druids 
see, or know what the Druids 
know. 

‘The grim insatiable Romans, 
whose way was to crush and grind, 
‘Who sucked the good from their, 
conquests, and left but a withered 
rind, 

‘Observed how the Druids fought 
them, and murdered all they could 
ti nd; 

The\ said, "The cult is finished. ” 
in reports they sanded and signed 
(Transfix the morning mist with a 
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spear — describe tin* dawn to the 
blind'! 

But the eagles have flown from 
Britain and left the Druids Behind. 

Lite returns with my Lord the 
Sun at the fairest time of year; 

The coming of life and laughter, 
the lading of cold and fear, 

‘As the blood runs hot, exulting, 
and passion is tenfold dear, 

‘And through the weeks of April 
the piles of kindling rear 
‘In every village and steading as 
Beltaine Eve draws near. 

‘The Druids wait for an ancient 
Word that only Druids can hear.’ 

Baskets of flat cakes were carried 
among the dancers, and the village 
women each took one blindly. Who 
picked the cake that had been burned 
black was the carline, and the folk 
shunned her for three days. Of old 
she had been sacrificed to the Sun, 
but the Romans had come and gone 
since then, and the Cross-worshippers 
had reduced her part to that of a kind 
of scapegoat — in the east. In the high- 
lands of the west and north the old 
customs were still held to sometimes. 

The carline this year was a slight 
girl with a purple mark on one cheek. 
An accursed thing that. When he saw 
it, Felimid knew the lot had been less 
fair than it had seemed. In some way 
the black cake had been forced on 
her. He watched while they drove 
her widdershins around a fire and 
made her leap it. When she ran away 
from the village in a hail of clods, 
bones and sticks, he followed her at 
his own pace. He couldn’t have said 
why. A sympathy for outcasts, maybe. 

‘Freedom comes with my Lord the 
Sun to those who dare be free. 

As the cold grey grip of winter 
slackens from earth and tree: 
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‘They must freeze or starve no 
longer, who lack for company! 

‘The bond of the pack is broken, 
the wolf runs solitary, 

‘No more to a sleepy cluster clings 
torpid the amber bee — 

'Must men continue to huddle, and 
must it be so for thee?’ 

She turned in her tracks to look at 
him. ‘Why do you follow me?’ she 
demanded. 

‘Why does any man follow a woman 
at Beltaine?’ he returned. 

‘May your eyes rot in your head! 
May dropsy strike you! Don’t make 
fun of me! You have eyes to see this}’ 
She slapped her own cheek, over the 
purple mark. She had been weeping 
as she fled, and blotched her face 
even more. But she was fine-boned, 
fair-skinned, and her soft mouse- 
coloured hair carried a gleam. Her 
eyes were flax-flower blue. 

The bard shrugged. ‘It’s not so 
bad,’ he said, coming closer. ‘I’ve 
seen men with scars much worse. I’ve 
seen girls of the Cruithin tatooed on 
both cheeks and the brow for good 
measure. It was thought becoming.’ 

‘It’s a curse and a sign of ill favour. 
And I am no dirty Piet!’ 

‘Watch your tongue, now! My 
mother was a woman of the Corco 
Baiscind, of the old Erainn blood, and 
I descend from Danu on my lather’s 
side as well, through Cairbre and 
Ogma. For their sake let’s have no 
more talk of dirty Piets.’ 

‘It’s a curse none the less,’ she said 
sullenly. ‘I am the carline, though 
they cheated with the lots. Do you 
seek bad luck?’ 

‘Seek it? What’s a ban of three days 
to me— to me, Felimid mac Fal? As 
for bad luck, I’ve had so much that 
there cannot be worse things waiting.’ 
Can there not? Hate you forgotten 



Tosti ? ‘Tell me then, what should we 
do? Sit bewailing our sad fates till it’s 
time to die, or delight ourselves as 
best we can?’ 

He grinned at her. The girl bit her 
lip, considered — and held out her 
hand. They ran up the rolling slopes 
with their eyes out for the first clo- 
verv hollow that looked dry. Before 
long Felimid’s doeskin kilt had gone 
the way of his other garments. 

Her name was Celia. She said 
dreamily, ‘You haven’t kith or kin. 
You’re far from home. Can you stay 
here?’ 

‘I can, but I’m not so cruel. An 
enemy follows me. He’s a fell one, 
and when he finds me he’ll spare no- 
body with me. That’s the way of it.’ 

The bond of the pack is broken, the 
wolf runs solitary — 

She did not believe him. She 
thought he was making excuses to 
leave her, and wondered if she dared 
tell him so. She decided not. What 
was done at Beltaine had little to do 
with the rest of the year. At least it 
had been fun. 

‘What’s that?’ she asked. 

Felimid’s hand between her 
shoulder-blades pressed her to the 
warm earth. ‘Stay down,’ he warned. 
They squirmed on their bellies to the 
lip of the hollow. Ten riders passed 
disconcertingly near, with the faint 
ring of harness and thud of hoofs on 
turf that Celia had heard. She whim- 
pered at the sight of them. Even 
Felimid, more experienced with 
strangeness, was shaken. 

Their leader was ordinary enough. 
Bearded and olive-skinned he was, in 
baggy trousers and leather boots rich 
but battered, and a broidered tunic 
with the threads ravelling out. Mag- 
nificence became tawdry. But the 
nine on ponies who rode vigilantly 
behind him were fearful. The wind 
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blew from them to Felimid, and the 
whiff he caught of their short squat 
bodies made him gag. Dish-faced, 
narrow-eyed and saffron-skinned, they 
all wore tunics, hats and footgear of 
greasy leather or fur. Their weapons 
were short sabers, short recurve bows 
and long lances. The bard had never 
seen men like them before, and was 
glad of it. 

‘They are goblins!’ Celia said. ‘Gob- 
lins out of Annwn — I mean hell — 
come to make slaves of us! Or maybe 
to eat us! Felimid, let’s run!’ 

‘Na, they’d see and ride us down. 
And goblins they are not, or even 
half-goblins, but bad enough by the 
look of them.’ 

‘The one who leads — is he' your 
enemy?’ 

‘Na. That one travels alone, nor he 
needs no horse neither. These are 
strangers to me.’ 

And if I'm granted my wish they 
will so remain. But my horse is in yon 
village, and if I lose him, Tosti’s bound 
to catch me. I’ve a notion I’m about 
to see butchery. 

Celia continued to think of the 
strangers as goblins. If they weren’t, 
they were as much a threat. She tried 
to squirm into the ground and prayed 
that they wouldn’t find her. 

Her village was British, but in de- 
batable country. Five years before, it 
had paid tribute to King Oise of Kent 
and called him master in return for 
peace. It couldn’t have lasted. As the 
incomers moved west, they would 
have burned the village and made 
thralls of its people, but when a vast 
combined host under Aelle of the 
South Saxons had gone down to de- 
feat at Badon. the barbarians’ advance 
had been checked and even turned 
back. For the present they were 
Jutish steadings that vomited fire and 
sparks at the stars through collapsing 



roofs. The village had some space yet 
to be free. That is, instead of fearing 
King Oise's men, it feared all. 

The villagers were running like dis- 
turbed ants. One of the squat men 
drew his saber, grinning bloodthirst- 
ly, but his leader spoke a sharp 
command, and with ill grace he ram- 
med it back into the sheath. The ten 
rode on at the same unhurried pace. 
The village gates clashed shut, trap- 
ping some of Celia’s people outside, 
and they tore screaming at the tim- 
bers until their hands were bloody. 
The gates remained shut. The trapped 
folk cowered before the riders, who 
ignored them. 

‘Let the chief man of this manure 
heap come to the ramparts and 
speak!’ cried the leader. 'Loquerisme 
Latine? It’s your honour to receive us 
as guests the night! Therefore open 
your gates and let us in before I lose 
patience!’ 

Y our patience is like a whore’s vir- 
ginity, thought Felimid, boasted of 
and lost anew with each encounter. 
I’ve heard it said that character is 
Fate. Then am I fated not to be 
friends with this man. 

‘We receive no bandits,’ quavered 
the village head. ‘Go your way or an- 
swer to the justice of Count Artorius!’ 

Five years before, he’d have said 
King Oise. Now it was the dubiously 
titled Count of Britain if anybody, but 
he didn’t know of the headman’s ex- 
istence or care. The leader of the 
newcomers was aware of it. He 
leaned back in his grey mare’s saddle 
and roared. 

‘Bandits? We are pilgrims on a holy 
mission, fool! I am Sergius of Arles 
and these are the guards of my per- 
son! Open your gates before they fire 
your roofs with burning arrows, scale 
your puny walls and kill you to the 
youngest child, after slaughtering 
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these without, of course! You think 
nine men cannot do it? These are 
Bulgars, dolt! Huns, if you do not 
know the new word for them! I tell 
you they could annihilate you if they 
were but five! Open your gates this 
instant or see the truth of my words 
proved!’ 

The villagers looked at the ten stark 
riders, heard their people pleading, 
considered the inadequacy of their 
ramparts, and obeyed. 

The ten rode in with a clop-clop 
and jingle. Those outside the walls 
waited to see if surrender would only 
bring carnage. It didn’t, or not at 
once. Then they too crept fearfully 
back. Felimid kilted the soft tanned 
doeskin about him again. 

‘Come,’ he said to Celia. 

‘I’m afraid!’ 

‘I too. But I’m more afraid of sleep- 
ing on these slopes tonight. My 
enemy may come, and I tell you I’ll 
rather face all ten of yon beauties 
than him. Besides, I’ve a charm in my 
harp that may settle them if they 
grow obstreperous. And I’ll not leave 
them my horse.’ 

Then Celia went with him, but she 
cringed as they passed through the 
gates under the eyes of the silent 
Bulgars. They looked even fouler 
when one was near. They had sparse 
drooping moustaches and series of 
crescent scars along their jaws. 
Whether they could grow no beards 
because of the scar tissue, or adorned 
themselves with scars to compensate 
for having no beards, Felimid didn’t 
care to guess. But there wasn’t a test 
of eye, ear or nose by which they 
weren’t abominable. 

Sergius, on the other hand, was 
handsome. Curly black hair, olive 
skin, straight nose and full firm mouth 
all helped make him so, but the effect 
was marred by a cruel ironical twist of 



the lip. He saw Felimid, and saw that 
he was armed. 

‘You there! Surrender your 
weapon.’ 

The bard turned his head and 
looked at five Bulgar bows drawn to 
the ear. He handed over his weapon. 
Sergius examined it thoughtfully, the 
silver pommel and staghorn grips, half 
drew it to note the fine blue steel 
with its inlaid words in strange pagan 
characters. Sergius thought of the 
sword as ‘it’, but Felimid did not. He 
spoke of the brand as ‘he’ and ‘him’. 
Cinncait was his name, or Kincaid in 
the harsher accents of Jute and Saxon, 
meaning Cat’s-head or the Cat-headed 
One, for the form of the grinning 
pommel. By any name he was not 
safe to handle if one lacked super- 
natural right. 

‘Where did you steal this?’ 

‘Said the pot to the kettle, how bat- 
tered and sooty yon are.’ 

Sergius backhanded him across the 
face. Felimid whitened and began to 
tremble. If Sergius thought at all, he 
may have believed it was fear. 

‘I don’t like insolence,’ he said. 
Remember it. 

‘My lord,’ the village head whim- 
pered, ‘of your mercy, send the girl 
away. She is the carline, she received 
the black cake. She should not have 
returned for three days. It’s bad luck.’ 

Old fool, the bad luck has come. 

‘So? Pagan rites and ceremonies to 
the Devil’s delight! On my estate in, 
in Aquitania, I hang men for holding 
such. The girl remains. Let me hear 
no more about it.’ 

Nor did he. Four hundred years of 
the pax Romana, and then a century 
of bloody chaos, had taken the heart 
to fight from those peoples the legions 
had once protected and taxed. The 
village men had more than twice the 
number of Sergius’s Bulgars, but 
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could no more fight them than five- 
and-twenty sheep can hope to battle 
nine wolves. The bard knew better 
than to stand up and urge them to 
fight. H e was fortunate not to be 
pierced by many arrows now. 

He did not feel grateful to Sergius 
for his mercy. 

One of the Bulgars had already 
gone looting. He shouted for glee and 
led Felimid’s dun gelding out of the 
hut that had served to stable it. 

‘Yours?’ demanded Sergius. ‘But of 
course. Who in this collection of 
hovels could own such a beast? The 
thieving has been good in these parts 
of late. I can see that.’ 

It still is, thought Felimid. ‘My 
lord, might I ask what brings you 
here?’ 

‘A holy pilgrimage. Ancestors of 
mine lived in Britain from its early 
days as a province, as merchants and 
traders. Two became disciples of the 
Blessed Albanius, and like him mar- 
tyrs of the Faith. Contrary to law they 
were buried at a villa somewhere on 
these downs, in decent fashion. They 
were brother and sister. They have 
now been recognised as saints of the 
Church, and it seems to me a worthy 
deed to take their bones out of this 
remote island now perilled by pagans 
and devils, to the sanctity of a shrine 
at Arles. I have a little information 
and the hope that God will guide me.’ 

The bard knew a tale rehearsed and 
conned by rote when he heard it. Did 
Sergius not desire the yam to be be- 
lieved, and were he not in the habit 
of telling it at every opportunity to 
promote belief, he’d have told 
Felimid curtly that his reasons did not 
concern him. In his arrogance it 
would have been his natural response. 
He sought something, but he did not 
mean it for a shrine at Arles. 

And much Felimid cared, save as 



the quest gave grief to him. 

II 

ergius did not trust the bard out 
of his sight, having judged him rightly 
for the single man of spirit and inde- 
pendence in the village, and one who 
might make trouble. He’d have slain 
him out of hand but that he was a 
wanderer, a bringer of news, who had 
some familiarity with these parts. It 
was wisdom to ask him about the 
ruined villa. 

‘There are many on these downs,’ 
Felimid said. ‘Why, Kent had more 
than any other part of Britain, once. 
Where are they now? Burned or 
abandoned, with grass growing over 
the foundations, or Saxon yokels swill- 
ing hogs above them. Gone. Have 
you no map, my lord?’ 

‘No map,’ answered the Greek 
tersely. ‘There was one, I believe, but 
it was lost before I was born. The in- 
formation I have is written. I hired a 
man in London who was confident 
that on its basis he could lead me to 
the very place — overconfident, as it 
turned out. I became sure after a 
week that he’d led me too far west.’ 

‘And it seems that now you lack a 
guide.’ 

‘Aye. So beware of lying to me, 
harper. The villa in question was 
large and prosperous even for Kent, 
an investor’s great estate, a man with 
little care for farming who left that to 
his tenants. He was no native crofter 
but a Roman magnate. I’ll have you 
know. Thus even now there must be 
more left of his mansion than you 
have said. A great stone house. A 
mosaic pave showing Europa and the 
Bull. That may have survived: my an- 
cestor’s writing says that it was well 
laid. Less than five miles from the 
road that links Londinium with 
Noviomagus — those are the words.’ 
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‘Then your guide misled you in- 
deed, for you’re nearly ten miles west 
of that road. Do these writings of 
yours not give direction?’ 

‘The parchment is old, it has suf- 
fered. Words and phrases are illegi- 
ble.’ 

‘And the map has been lost. A pity, 
that. But wouldn’t a magnate, a man 
of business, choose to live near Lon- 
don, that was the stomach of the is- 
land’s trade? And is yet from all I 
hear? My lord. I’d try further east 
and north if I were you. In what did 
your ancestor deal?’ 

‘In lead and a shut mouth,’ said 
Sergius grimly. ‘This is useful, but I 
had about supposed as much for my- 
self. Is there no more you can tell 
me?’ 

It was an invitation to the bard to 
say that he knew of such a place, and 
if he did then Sergius, who had mani- 
festly cut his teeth on intrigue, would 
have him pay the liar’s price. 

Felimid said, ‘I did pass by such a 
villa half a year gone, while travelling 
to Thanet. Its scorched stone walls 
had half fallen down, and broken tiles 
covered the floors, but I remember 
no pave with a bull. By the divisions 
of the fields, and they still show 
though they have been fallow a long 
time, it must have been a great estate 
as you say — but I’m thinking it lay too 
far to the east.’ 

‘You will guide us there and we will 
look.’ 

‘My lord, let it be done. But the 
Jutes under King Oise hold Kent 
now. They don’t lose intruders. Even 
their common folk have spears and 
axes always ready to hand, and they 
are hard fighters. Their dogs are sav- 
age too.’ 

‘I’ve heard this. But they have had 
their reverses lately, and they are 
neither horsemen nor archers. My 



Bulgars were both from the time they 
were bom — and as for hard fighters, 
ask them in Thrace! Ask those who 
man the forts along the Danube!’ 

A young girl screamed as she ran 
from behind a hut. A grinning Bulgar 
caught her, slapped her head back 
and forth several times with a stone- 
hard palm — bringing blood to the 
corners of her mouth and the begin- 
nings of a great black pulpy bruise to 
each cheek — and dragged her from 
sight. Her brother dared object. The 
Bulgar instantly slid a foot of curved 
blade up through his viscera, lungs 
and heart. 

‘If you dispute him, he will serve 
you the same,’ Sergius told the bard. 

‘They are — a devout crew of pil- 
grims you lead.’ 

Sergius shrugged. ‘They are pagan, 
the villagers at least half pagan. It 
signifies not what they do to each 
other. I have come to take saints’ holy 
bones to a proper resting place. 
Without the Bulgars I could not have 
come so far alive.’ 

And what a calamity it would have 
been had you died. 

'Can you trust them not to slay 
you?’ 

They are my sworn men, bound to 
me by oaths of blood. For a Bulgar 
that is an unbreakable chain. I have 
tested them in other places than this. 
Nay, they numbered seventeen when 
we set out, and eight have fallen by 
the wayside in no idle sense. They 
that remain have not wavered.’ 

‘Then you might say they have 
earned some ease here and there.’ 

The girl was screaming. 

‘You might,’ agreed Sergius. 

The Bllgars sat around a great 
scorching fire fallen into glowing em- 
bers. It had devoured the village 
store of fuel and parts of several huts. 
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An ox the people couldn’t afford, or 
even spare, had been roasted, and the 
Bulgar’s faces shone with grease and 
contentment. They were in a mood 
for song. If the bard did not please 
them, perhaps they would roast him 
too. 

Felimid left the fire on a simple 
pretext. In the friendly shadows he 
gripped the village chief by the arms 
and said low, ‘Give the word to your 
people that they must move away 
from the fire and cover their ears 
when I begin to sing. As a bard with 
the powers of a bard I tell you that if 
they fail it will be their destruction. 
But if they do this thing I will give 
them their village back. I’m Felimid 
mac Fal and I say it.’ 

He returned to the fire, cradling 
Golden Singer in his arms. He felt 
her whispering soul to soul and there 
was a fey look in his green eyes. But 
his question of Sergius was com- 
monplace enough. 

‘Have thev Latin?’ 

✓ 

‘None of them. Kugal there has 

Greek, but he’s the only one — and of 
% 0 

their wolf-barking I haven’t a yelp.’ 

‘Then you will have to give him the 
gist of it, and he them.’ 

He knew little that could appeal to 
a bloody-handed Hun, or even what 
one would call music, but he’d sung 
of Sigifrid Fafnir’s-bane to the Jutes. 
He knew how the Burgund kingdom 
had been broken by the Huns under 
Attila, eighty years gone, and with 
that he hoped to tickle their pride. 
He expanded it to the conquest of all 
German tribes and the breaking of 
Rome’s northern frontiers. (He knew 
nothing of the Hunnic disasters at 
Chalons and the Nedao, and wouldn’t 
have dared mention them if he had.) 
Kugal unbent sufficiently to nod. 

The villagers surreptitiously crept 
out of sight and hearing. 



It began gently, so^ gently. A sigh, a 
melancholy breath of sound. It capti- 
vated with sadness, made a man think 
maudlin thoughts and enjoy the tears 
that came to his eyes. But in mo- 
ments it inspired true sorrow to a de- 
gree past bearing. 

For Felimid it was the loss of bet- 
ter things passing away. His gods had 
been conquered when the iron- 
shapers came, but still worshipped for 
long after. Now even the last of their 
power was fading before the Cross, 
and the walls between worlds were 
thickening until rarely and with great 
effort could one open gates. The last 
of Cairbre’s line was reduced to feed- 
ing the vanity of slavers and butchers 
for a meal, and even their tawdry, 
swaggering might had no end but to 
lie rotting. Children of Danu, guard 
your Othenvorld welll 

For the Bulgars it was loss of em- 
pery and a ruler who had been like a 
god. They had ridden across the 
world. From the Caspian to the Baltic 
the Huns had been absolute masters. 
A bishop had begged in the dust be- 
fore Attila, and Rome had paid him 
tribute of gold in incredible amounts. 
And a dagger in the hand of a Ger- 
man girl-child had ended him. An 
empire built on terror had broken and 
melted like ice in the Sun. What 
were the Huns now? Where were 
they? That was the dread of it, the 
mighty and terrible brought down to 
the same dust as slaves. 

And beyond any particular sorrow, 
the anguished music encompassed all 
the sorrow the earth had ever known. 
It was intolerable. The sobs and 
groans of Kugal’s many victims re- 
sounded in his head. He was they, 
they were he. Iron constricting grief 
covered him, despair like a shroud 
hammered out of lead. Beyond 
thought, beneath manhood, he whim- 
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pered on his belly. 

Felimid’s smile was cruel. He 
walked around the fire tearing pain 
from golden strings. As Kugal, so the 
others. Even Sergius ploughed his 
face through the dirt in slow writhings 
and blubbered. His brain shook, his 
nerves were chilled. 

The Bulgars were never out of 
reach of their weapons. Felimid 
kicked their bows, their quivers, their 
lances into the shimmering coals. Yel- 
low flames came to greedy life. When 
Golden Singer was silent at last, the 
night wind seemed to gasp dirges as it 
fled. 

Felimid made one more circuit of 
the fire. The Bulgars did not resist as 
he drew their sabers and flung them 
after the rest. The wood and leather 
of the grips would char away, the 
temper of the blades be ruined. Last 
of all the bard unbuckled his own 
weapon from Sergius’s waist. The 
Greek pawed feebly at him with 
tear-stained hands. 

Laughter, sorrow and sleep. The 
three secret strains of Cairbre’s harp. 
Sleep had not seemed enough, and 
Felimid had not cared to make these 
men a gift of laughter. Let Arawn 
laugh when he welcomed them to the 
House of Cold. The villagers would 
see them on their way there. 

Felimid saddled and bridled the 
dun gelding. As he mounted he saw 
Celia, and reached a hand to help her 
up behind him. She shrank a little. 
The awe of what he had done clung to 
him like a mantle of shadow, but then 
he smiled like her lover of the morn- 
ing- 

‘Come,’ he said. ‘You are still the 
carline, and these fools will blame you 
for what has happened if you stay. 
Let them vent their rage on the 
guilty. I’ll bring you back three days 
from now, shall I?’ 



Celia nodded mutely, but found it 
in her to hope that he wouldn’t. She 
wondered where and how she would 
pass the next three days. 

Felimid drew the slim sword and 
rested him across the gelding’s with- 
ers. Starlight shone on the silver 
pommel and inscriptions. The bard’s 
enemv did not fear him or anv man, 
but he feared the sword of Ogma. 
Felimid held it like a talisman. It 
couldn’t quite be said of him that he 
feared no man. He had imagination 
and he knew what Tosti was. But 
though dreadful, Tosti was one crea- 
ture, not a frenzied mob. The gelding 
would scent him if he came near. 

ill 

lonely ravening howl broke 
across the downs. Felimid awoke in 
the balmy night with recognition of 
something in the voice chilling the 
blood in his body. The cat’s-head 
pommel comforted his palm. Celia’s 
cloakenwrapped bottom nudged him, 
he felt it tauten. 

‘Girl?’ he whispered. 

‘Aye. Felimid, that cry was not 
canny.’ 

‘My enemy is coming.’ He was as 
bleakly sure of it as that it was an 
hour or two past midnight, and the 
positions of the wheeling stars were 
plain in the sky. He knew their 
movements, though he was no Druid 
to cast horoscopes. 

‘Your enemy is a wolf?' 

‘A shapeshifter, a man-wolf. He’s 
Tosti, King Oise’s most dread hench- 
man. I’ve not encountered him in 
beast-form before, but I think it’s to 
happen now.’ Felimid tossed up the 
sword of Ogma and caught him. He 
made a wheeling flicker as he rose, 
turned over, came down, and his 
staghorn hilt fell neatly into Felimid’s 
palm. ‘He’s horrified by silver as no 
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child of the Mother fears even fire. 
It’s loathly to him when he’s a man, 
this I’ve observed, and it ought to 
hold him at a proper distance now. 
But we’d best all be close together as 
we can.’ He steadied the dun gelding, 
talking softly, for it sense the unnatu- 
ral presence far more strongly than 
had Celia. ‘Mount.’ 

Her arms were a rigid band about 
his waist. Tremors went through the 
body she pressed against his back and 
the legs that gripped the gelding’s 
flanks. The wolf cried again, 
mindlessly eager. Nothing was left of 
the man but hate and purpose. 

The dun gelding ran. 

Points of cold fire above, coarse 
grass below. Muted roll of hoofs and 
dim undulation of land eastward. The 
wolf did not howl again, but Felimid 
knew that he was coming with pre- 
ternatural speed and endurance. The 
dun couldn’t outrun him, but nothing 
could keep the dun from trying. It 
would simply have bolted and left 
them had the bard attempted to re- 
strain it. 

Then Tosti was there. The bard 
never could have mistaken him, in or 
out of the skin. His rough coat was 
white as a bitter frost, his eyes 
glowed pale and empty, his lip wrink- 
led back from bone-cracking teeth in 
a mortal, mirthless grin, and he came 
loping on three legs, touching his 
right forepaw but lightly to the 
ground. Huge, gigantic as man, he 
was more so as wolf. His lame foot 
did not perceptibly hinder him. He 
rushed in — 

The bright cruel blade flashed 
down in all its terror. Panicking, he 
was gone like a shadow-. Slay! Bite off 
that hand! Bring down the horse'. 

He slipped in from behind for a 
hamstringing bite. Felimid twisted 
about. Again the raw dazzle of metal 



more savage than the direct gaze of 
the Sun’s eye. Tosti was untouched, 
but the mere proximity of the silver 
caused a response in his beast-nerves 
that he couldn’t defy. He melted from 
the attack like a shadow for the sec- 
ond time. 

And came back. Again, and again, 
and again. Celia's arms were all but 
cutting Felimid in two, but neither of 
them was aware of it, and Felimid 
had also to ignore the gelding, which 
had the bit in its teeth and was racing 
in abysmal terror. Nothing mattered 
but the wolf, the snarling, feinting, 
darting wolf that fell back from the 
whistling sword time after time, but 
always returned. It was the nightmare 
in which one fends off a thing that can 
never be stopped. 

A score of times Felimid tried to 
kill Tosti or wound him. The wolf 
simply w’asn’t there. He slipped 
through the night like a fish through 
water, untiring, unrelenting. Few 
men could have seen well enough by 
starlight to thwart him, never mind 
slay him, silvered weapon or none; 
but the bard was descended from the 
Tuatha de Danann and had affinities 
with the night. The wrnlf became as 
maddened by frustration as he was. 

Tear out the horse's throat! Kill 
him! Drive enemy and his bitch apart! 
Tear her, lap her blood! Then — 
enemy! Dog with hurting bright wand 
of pain. Make him fall! 

Tosti’s thoughts in beast-form were 
not even that coherent, but such was 
their burden. But the sword of Ogma 
sprang and whirled in an endless 
dance. Felimid’s hand seemed never 
to slow or tire. The wolf wondered if 
be could indeed bring down his 
enemy before dawn forced him to 
come out of the skin, and howled a 
raging protest at the sky. 

Felimid cut and stabbed inces- 
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santly. Pain was heavy and dull in the 
marrow, ablaze in every joint of hand, 
arm and shoulder. His lungs hurt, his 
legs ached. By the dun’s gasping 
heaving breath and the foam that 
spattered him, he knew the poor 
brute was near to foundering. He’d 
run and fought forever to no gain. 
The monster was herding, driving 
them eastward. A remnant of human 
cunning must still inform the beast’s 
brain. Felimid hated him, would have 
killed him at the cost of his own death 
immediately after, wished he had not 
shown mercy in their first encounter. 

Where was he? There! Here ! 
Skewer him through! Na, he’s out of 
reach and laughing, laughing without 
sound. Have I died? Is this my tor- 
ment in the House of Cold? Are you 
not Tosti the man-wolf but a dog of 
Arawn’s mad pack? Where then are 
your red ears? 

Felimid rasped a hoarse chant 
against the ubiquitous white form. 

‘The i rnlj is a hunter deserving of 
meat , 

It fits a pour mongrel to snarl and 
retreat. 

Wolf. Cur! Come lick my feet! 

Forage jor offal in some broken 
town 

Or walk as a man and pretend to 
renown. 

Wolf Cur! Cringe belly down! 

Sniff at the hut of some spiritless 
slave. 

Bear off a child and think yourself 
brave! 

Wolf Cur! Feed from a grave!' 

Tosti flashed out of the dark like an 
arrow from a bow, his fury too great 
for even silver to daunt him. Whether 
he was driven by a beast’s rage at the 
taunting human voice, or the stung 
pride of King Oise’s henchman, 



Felimid never knew. With an exultant 
yell he prepared to drive his point 
down the gaping red throat — and the 
dun crashed forward with a sobbing 
whinny from broken lungs. Felimid 
and Celia went over its head, the 
bard gripping his hilt fanatically, pre- 
ferring to fall on the blade rather than 
meet Tosti’s rush unarmed. It wasn’t 
deliberate thought, but a mix of rage, 
fear and hatred. 

The jolt of meeting earth left Celia 
half stunned. Felimid, drawn in on 
himself with the elasticity of a stoat, 
bounced to his feet and stood above 
her. Instinct had betrayed the wolf; 
he’d paused to rip out the gelding’s 
throat. 

‘Come,’ Felimid panted. ‘Come 
take your death!’ 

Behind him the sky-rim was light- 
ening. The first sunray would flash 
over it like a hurled spear in a mo- 
ment. The wolf paused, snarling, half 
minded to accept the invitation— but 
while he changed he would be help- 
less, and the silver shone too brightly. 
He fled, choking on thwarted hate 
but knowing there would be another 
time. Nothing made of natural flesh 
could have caught him, not even 
Felimid, and there were few runners 
swifter than he. The wolf was gone 
like water into sea-sand as a wave 
ebbs. Felimid stood gasping and Celia 
knelt gasping. The glorious Sun lifted. 

‘Are you harmed?’ 

‘N-not I,’ she whispered. ‘I’ve 
bruises, and this arm is sore where I 
flung out my arms to break my fall, 
but I’m not harmed. Oh, that wolf. 
I’ll see his eyes till mine are shut in 
death! Like orbs of cold fire.’ 

‘Ave, they were terrible.' He 
sheathed the Cat-headed One and 
looked at their horse. The poor 
brute’s throat was utterly destroyed, 
splintered white bone showing among 
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tom meat, and its neck had not been 
broken in the fall; Felimid had heard 
it scream as Tosti shredded it. He in- 
voked the ghastly names of Mider and 
Morrigu against Oise’s hearth- 
companion. The dun had deserved 
better. 

‘He chivvied us a far way,’ Celia 
said. 

Felimid agreed. ‘We’re deep in 
King Oise’s lands for certain, and 
without a horse. Tosti mustn’t live to 
tell tales o( us! He’s man again now. 
Shapeshifters cannot run as lx:asts in 
daylight. He’s naked and unarmed, 
and cannot be far. By the gods! I’ll 
cut him into as many pieces as there 
are stars in the sky! Oh. by Cairbre 
and Ogma. but I’ll joy in slaying that 
one!' 

He turned from Celia and ran on 
the wolfs trail. Before long the limp- 
ing quadrupedal tracks became a 
man’s huge even stride. The bard 
grinned bleakly. He remembered the 
wolves in King Oise’s pit. the fight in 
King Cerdic’s bam. This night’s ride 
had been but the last of a number of 
terrors Tosti had inflicted upon him. 
Aye, the very last! 

Tire rolling downland, once farmed 
by Roman estates, had been farmed 
by native Britons for many genera- 
tions before that, and lately had been 
the first choice of incoming Jutish 
yeomen. There were no patches of 
wood where a man might hide, no 
running streams in which he might 
wash away his tracks. Felimid’s eyes 
could follow them as he ran, and 
there was no mercy in their green 
depths at all. 

A hill rose before him, little but 
abrupt, no long gentle undulation like 
most of the rises that swept across the 
land. It was rocky, steep, with coarse 
tussocks between the stones* crowned 
with boulders. Tosti’s tracks ended at 



the bottom. He’d mounted the hill 
from stone to stone, leaping. Save 
sprouting wings to fly. which was not 
in his power, no other means could 
fail to leave tracks discernible by the 
bard. Therefore he waited at the top, 
having chosen to stand and give bat- 
tle. He knew that Felimid must 
come. His position was better to de- 
fend than attack. The blood throbbed 
in Felimid’s heart and brain as he 
climbed. His gaze roved back and 
forth after motion, or any colour or 
shape that did not belong. A rabbit 
bounded away, showing the white 
under its tail. 

There was something else white. 
Unlike the rabbit, it was very still, 
long and wide as a finger on the hill’s 
bouldery crown. A fragment of chalk, 
or a spatter of bird dung? Something 
about its shade and texture said no. 
The wind gusted, tossed it up, the 
tail-tip of a wolf s empty skin. The 
bard came cautiously on. 

From one eye’s outer corner he 
glimpsed an explosive spring and lift. 
Tosti, raw-boned and gigantic, hurling 
a heavy rock as a child throws a ball. 
Felimid jumped like a seared wildcat. 
The rock barely grazed his hip; that 
is, it took away a hand-sized patch of 
hide, sent him sprawling and made it 
difficult for him to rise. But he rose 
no matter the pain when he saw Tosti 
rip another sizeable boulder out of 
the stubborn hillside as if it had been 
a turnip. 

Huge was Tosti. the biggest man 
Felimid had ever seen. He topped 
the bard by half a foot. His great lean 
muscles were hard as ship’s cables. 
The rock he’d picked up was a yard 
across and maybe a foot through the 
middle. He handled it with terrifying 
ease. His clenched fingers, and of 
three on his right hand there re- 
mained only stubs, seemed about to 
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press grooves in it. Felimid cut at the 
left. The giant turned his rock like a 
shield. Metal clanged, pale hot sparks 
jumped, and numbness ran up 
Felimid’s arm to the elbow. Tiny 
things wriggled on the wet dark 
underside of the rock. Almost con- 
temptuously, Tosti shoved it into his 
arms. Felimid stumbled back, went 
down again, and bucking desperately, 
heaved the stone off himself. Tosti 
ripped up another — they were not 
scarce — and loomed above Felimid to 
crush him into the ground with it. 
Felimid did not rise or roll aside. The 
sword of Ogma whirred in a low scyth- 
ing sweep, and bit into Tosti’s leg 
behind the knee. It severed the ten- 
dons like a seamstress’s knife cutting 
thread. Bone was notched, muscle 
and cartilage clipped. That leg col- 
lapsed. Tosti sank to one knee while 
his great arms lowered the rock as if 
the)' no longer knew what to do with 
it. He lurched and swayed. The bard 
thrust once. 

His needle point entered Tosti from 
the right, below the floating rib. It 
led the way through Tosti’s lung, and 
both edges widened the wound be- 
hind it, while down the ground chan- 
nels of the blade ran blood and air. It 
split the windpipe, and the great ves- 
sel that left the man-wolf s heart. 
Felimid half turned the blade as he 
drew it back. 

Tosti heard the storm-sound of Wo- 
tan’s daughter’s riding. He saw their 
cold eyes. With his life’s blood burst- 
ing in his chest like the geysers of 
Helheim, he shouldn’t have been able 
to speak, but he found the breath 
somehow. 

7 curse you,’ he whispered. 

Then he fell like a toppling tree. A 
bursting scarlet river ran from his 
mouth. Felimid seized his drenched 
beard and cut off his head. 



When Celia came upon her lover, 
he was sitting on the stone that had 
almost crushed him. His forearms rest- 
ed on his knees, his hands hung 
slackly from his wrists, and he was 
watching the dead man. He held his 
sword-hilt in loosely-curled fingers; it 
was glued to his hand. He no longer 
trembled, but he felt strange, as if sit- 
ting some distance away from himsef. 
Celia approached shyly, and held out 
the harp Golden Singer as if to ap- 
pease him in some fashion. 

‘You killed him,’ she breathed. 

‘I don’t know,’ Felimid muttered. 
‘Cairbre and Ogma! I crippled him, 
and ran him through, and then be- 
headed him — but I’ve been waiting 
for him to leap up and fight again. I 
haven’t dared turn my back on him. I 
cannot believe that lie’s truly’ dead 
and threatens me no more.’ 

‘He surely must be,’ the girl 
opined, looking with morbid fascina- 
tion at what was left of him. 

‘Ave.’ Felimid shook himself like a 
dog coming out of the w’ater. ‘And 
we’re alive!’ He took her face in his 
hands, forgetting how gory they were, 
and marked both her cheeks with 
Tosti's half-dry blood, but she did not 
let it interfere with his kiss. Yet 
Felimid could not enjoy it until Tosti 
was buried and weighted down. 

He dragged the massive corpse 
among the boulders and placed its sev- 
ered head under a bent knee. The 
method was said to be infallible for 
laying liches. He hoped it would 
serve for a man-wolf. 

The hairy skin lay nearby where 
Tosti had placed it to distract his 
enemy. Never would Felimid bury it 
in close company with the man. He 
worked hard for an hour to raise a 
cairn over the huge form, ignoring 
the pain in his hip, which after a time 
of fierceness became only as if some- 
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thing stubborn was chewing there 
with very dull teeth. When the stones 
were heaped as high as Felimid’s 
chin, he spread the wolfskin atop 
them to mark the grave and held it 
down with rocks. No Jute of Kent 
could fail to know who lay there. 
Neither would any Jute of Kent, not 
King Oise himself, dare disturb his 
grave, though sacrifices to Wotan 
might be offered there. 

'The maker of corpses, the maker 

of verse, 

You might have done better, 1 

might have fared worse. 

Wolf Man! Sleep with your curse!' 

IV 

HEY were weary, and they slept 
for long hours They awoke raven- 
ously hungry, but though Felimid had 
eaten horse meat many times, he did 
not care to cut steaks from the dun. 
And there was no need while he 
could hit a running rabbit with a 
stone. 

‘Felimid. look yonder!’ Celia’s 
whisper was intense as a scream. ‘It’s 
Sergius and his goblins! They did not 
die! 

For an icy fracturing of time he 
thought she was correct. Ten had 
Sergius and his Bulgars been, and ten 
were these riders. But after watching 
them a little longer, he knew they 
were not the same men, and whistled 
in relief. 

‘It’s not Sergius,’ he said. ‘He rode 
a dappled mare, and his greasy killers 
mountain ponies. These have horses 
tall and big as the gelding. See how 
their casques and mail shirts glitter? 
There cannot be two war-bands in 
Britain mounted and armed like that! 
By Cairbre, I hope I’m right and they 
are of Count Artorius’s men! It’s our 
trail they follow and we can’t outrun 



them.’ 

In a little while a half circle of 
horsemen faced the pair. They were 
marked by hard fighting and hard 
sleeping, shields battered, helmets 
dinted, cloaks rent and stained; but 
they were the hope of Britain, and a 
kind of glory clung to them. Most 
gave murmurs of recognition when 
they saw Felimid, and two greeted 
him as friends, but even they left fur- 
ther speaking to their leader. He be- 
strode a magnificent sorrel. The others 
sat horses no less splendid, grey, gol- 
den, chestnut, red and black, such as 
had not been seen in Britain before 
Count Artorius’s advisor, of whom it 
was whispered that he was Britain’s 
last great Druid reborn, had driven 
their sires and dams out of 
nowhere — or out of some Otherworld 
to which only he knew’ the key — on a 
foggy Samhain Eve, twenty and one 
years past. Much rumour and little 
certain knowledge surrounded him — 
but indisputably the horses were real. 

Said Felimid, Good hail, Pala- 
mides! It seems that every Roman 
whose forebears were Greek has come 
to this land by the long road. I ask 
myself why, since you do not like the 
weathers. 

‘Weathers?’ echoed Palamides 
sourly. ‘Here is weather of but one 
kind; abominable.’ He had been a 
cataphract of the East Roman Empire, 
later to be known as the Byzantine. 
Why he had come such a long way 
from it he had never said. As of the 
Count s advisor and the horses, there 
were rumours. Do you mean that I’m 
not the only such fool in Britain, and 
that you’ve lately met the other?' 

‘I have that. But for a countryman 
of yours he did not endear himself to 
me. I’ll tell you of him — but were you 
after searching for me?' 

’No, Felimid. I hadn’t thought you 
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were in these parts. The lads and I 
have been burning out Saxons, and 
we re soon to rejoin the Count at 
Verulamium. But when we came 
upon prints of a horse large as our 
own, double burdened and fleeing 
from a wolf the size of a calf, then we 
had to see what had become of it. 1 
might have known it would be you in 
the saddle! And that’s the horse yon- 
der, no doubt.’ 

Aye. The wolf is also dead.’ 
Felimid did not say who the wolf had 
been. Palamides would not believe 
him, and the last thing he wanted 
now was for his name to be bandied 
about as that of Tosti s slayer. Celia 
wouldn’t babble it. She was too afraid 
of the strangers to venture a word un- 
asked, and had no Latin if she did 
dare come forward. She was wise not 
to. Rape and slaughter was all in the 
day’s work to most of them. She was 
glad she hadn’t met them alone, and 
that Felimid was on good terms with 
them. 

Over a meal and a fire, the bard 
told of Sergius. Palamides’ dark, 
clean-shaven face was thoughtful as lie 
listened. Though he scorned the be- 
liefs of his comrades-in-arms as 
superstition — while having his own in 
God’s plenty — he knew that bardic 
powers were real and had been 
greater before the Cross, before the 
Romans. He did not ridicule the 
story, nor did he interrupt it. 

‘Well, the fellow lied to you.' he 
said at last. 

‘I’d surmised as much.’ Felimid 
laughed. ‘Saints bones! Garbage! If 
there ever were marts red saints in 
that one’s family, the rest must have 
married badly in all the generations 
since!’ 

‘Be quiet, irreverent one. It’s no 
joking matter. This Sergius will surely 
bum for it; but he lied as well about 



coming from Arles. It’s not possible 
that he swore Bulgars to his sen-ice so 
far west. Perhaps in Thrace, or on the 
Danube frontier, or some shore of the 
Euxine — perhaps in Constantinople 
itself.’ How I ache to see it once more ! 
‘But never in Arles. He desired to 
make his journey seem shorter and so 
less important, and did not expect any 
in Britain to know better. He wasn’t 
aware that to British Romans in these 
days, it’s as far to Arles as to Constan- 
tinople. Hmm. You have sharp ears 
and a quick mind. Did he give noth- 
ing away?’ 

‘There was one thing. It signified 
little to me. but the way he said it 
echoed of some inner meaning. I 
asked him what his ancestor had 
traded in. He answered, “In lead and 
a shut mouth.” ’ 

‘Lead and a shut mouth,’ Palamides 
repeated. His eyes gleamed suddenly. 
‘By Heaven! Did he so?’ 

‘Can you riddle it?’ asked the bard. 

‘T think I can. I’ve wandered far 
and hard myself, and have learned to 
talk with travelling merchants. They 
know more than kings, and often see 
deeper — they must. Not that their 
yarns should be taken without salt. 
Well. When the Empire ruled Bri- 
tain, it was a great source of lead and 
therefore of silver. I’ve heard that 
British silver once did much to supply 
the mints of Gaul. After the legions 
marched away, and before it became 
terribly plain that they wouldn’t be 
back, many citizens hid their treasure 
against pirates and rebels in hope of 
better times. More than one of them 
never did return for it. I’ll opine it’s 
what this Sergius is hunting for.’ 

It’s a long journey for a table ser- 
vice and maybe a casket of coins.’ 

‘Too long a journey — for that. I be- 
lieve it must be a greater hoard. 
Didn’t Sergius say his ancestor dealt 
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in lead? How if the family had for 
generations been lessees of a mine, or 
more than one? Did not Maximus — 
him you call Macsen WIedig — have 
his own mint in London when he’d 
usurped the rule of Britain, not long 
before the end? Suppose this family 
that I am hypothecating helped sup- 
ply the silver, and for all we know 
operated the mint. A great deal could 
have stuck to their fingers, and more 
could have come their way after the 
legions left. Suppose also that they 
were too greedy, and waited too long, 
and had to get out very quickly, leav- 
ing the bulk of their wealth behind.’ 
The cataphract’s teeth glinted in the 
firelight; he may have been smiling. ‘I 
daresay there’s nothing in it, but if it 
should be true — my Lord Artorius can 
make better use of such treasure than 
any stranger from Arles.’ 

‘Who will not be needing it,’ added 
Felimid. ‘He’s almost surely dead.’ 
Felimid was mistaken. The men in 
Celia’s village had been too unnerved 
by what he’d done to take the best 
advantage of it. Sergius had escaped 
with five of his Bulgars. He was 
armed, having left his own sword by 
his horse after robbing Felimid of his, 
and having regained it later. The vil- 
lagers shouldn’t have let him do so, 
though he’d have taken some stop- 
ping. Kugal too was armed. He’d 
crawled into the darkness a little way 
before the bard’s shaking music had 
reduced him to whimpering meat, 
and Felimid had passed him by. He’d 
destroyed the man's other weapons, 
but Kugal with a sword was formida- 
ble enough, and there were not words 
in any tongue, not even his own, for 
the way he craved vengeance. The 
bard had shamed him. 

His hunger to kill was so intense 
that he’d overridden his master’s or- 
ders and forced him to follow Felimid 



and Celia. 

They lay together among the Count 
of Britain’s war-men, touching 
pleasurably without coupling. Celia’s 
eyes shone dimly, moving to watch 
three of the party as they went to 
stand sentry-go. Felimid kissed her 
unmarked cheek because it was 
nearest. 

She whispered, ‘I fear these men. 
The single man I have known and not 
feared is you. If the)’ had come to our 
village they would have been as bad 
as the goblins.’ 

‘From what Palamides was telling 
me, nobody can be as bad. He’s 
fought them on a river border stab- 
lished to keep them out, of his coun- 
try, like the Wall here. But his notion 
is that they came to Britain seeking 
treasure. He wants me to lead him to 
the villa I told Sergius of.’ 

‘That is not good,’ Celia said. ‘You 
invented the yarn but to stay him 
from killing you at once, didn’t you? 
You never believed it was or might be 
the villa he wanted? Then when these 
men find nothing there, they too will 
kill you!’ 

‘No. Celia, they will not. I know 
them. At Badon we fought together. 
Gareth of Eiddvn there, and his 
brother Gaheris, are my friends. The 
Roman’ — so Felimid thought of 
Palamides, and so indeed did 
Palamides consider himself — ‘is not, 
especially, but he knows me. And 
lie’s just. That there’s treasure to be 
found is his fancy. He won’t blame 
me if it proves wrong.’ 

‘He will be disappointed, and want 
to kill someone.' 

Felimid chuckled. He may, that’s 
true — but he will not dare cut off my 
head. I’m a bard, and most of his men 
come from the west or north. They 
still revere bards. And I too could 
have something to say about it.’ 
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He didn’t warn her that the danger 
was likely to be greater if rich trea- 
sure was found. Palamides’ fine inten- 
tions of giving it to his war-leader 
might then vanish like frost in the 
morning Sun. In an ordinary squabble 
over wealth, Felimid would not care 
who won — but Count Artorius was 
often pressed to pay tribal princes for 
forage, skilled armourers, now rare as 
birds’ teeth in the island, for their 
work, though they should rightly have 
paid him for fighting in their defence. 
He hadn’t been above plundering 
churches, at times, to raise what he 
needed. Even a moderate amount of 
silver would break shackles from his 
feet, and he was all that held back the 
invaders. 

A wolfs ravening howl echoed 
shockingly close. Celia shuddered 
deeply, The eerie sense of a thing 
twice experienced, and the blind, ter- 
rifying conviction that Tosti had come 
back, set a thousand clammy little 
frogs hopping on Felimid s skin. The 
sudden scream of a fear-maddened 
horse out there in the dark did noth- 
ing to assure him he must be wrong. 

7 curse you.’ 

The horse ran blindly into the 
camp, and would have charged 
through it had not Gareth and three 
other men halted it by main force. 

‘Palamides!’ yelled Felimid. 'That is 
Sergius’s grey mare!’ 

‘Then he must be living,’ snapped 
Palamides. ‘Come with me! You, Ba- 
lin, Kehydi, come too— and bring 
firebrands! I’ll know what’s afoot 
here.’ 

The mare plunged and kicked so 
wildly that all four men were tested 
to hold her. Her eyes rolled madly, 
her ears were laid back. Would a nat- 
ural wolf affect her so? It made heavy- 
demands of Felimid’s courage to run 
after Palamides, but it never entered 



his head to stay behind. Perhaps the 
sword of Ogma would be needed — 
and perhaps even he would be use- 
less. 

The wolf bayed exultantly to hear 
them coming. Then his wild lupine 
joy faded as if some sudden hand had 
forced him into a muzzle. None of 
them saw the beast. Balin stumbled 
over his victim, but the wolf had van- 
ished. The victim proved to be Kugal, 
his arm horribly savaged, shredded to 
the naked bone while shielding his 
throat — and the creature had then 
gone for the belly. It wasn’t surprising 
that Kugal was dying quickly. He 
gurgled a few phrases that had no 
meaning for his hearers. Even in his 
pain — the Bulgars were a hardy 
lot — he understood it, and gasped 
final words in a softer accent. Then he 
died. He’d travelled far to do that. 

‘He spoke in Greek,’ Palamides 
said. 

‘Save his mother tongue, it was the 
only one he knew. So Sergius told 
me. What said he?’ 

‘It sounded like — white wolf, de- 
mon^. Odd. The wolf you slew was 
white.’ 

‘He was, indeed,’ answered Felimid 
in a strange voice. ‘Let’s return and 
build up the fire. You will not believe 
the things I have to say.’ 

Palamides did not. 

You never saw this madman Tosti 
become a wolf,’ he argued. ‘You saw a 
w'olf, any wolf, that harried you 
through the night but gave up the 
chase at dawn. Then you chanced 
upon Tosti again, wearing a wolf- 
skin — as he’s done as long as you 
have known him! — and slew him, 
which was a fine morning’s work.’ If 
true, he didn’t say but plainly 
thought. ‘Well, but it’s evident from 
this that your wolf lives, and was not 
one and the same with Tosti. It must 
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be rabid, foaming mad, or it wouldn’t 
behave as it has. We’d better keep 
doubly careful watch;’ 

‘A white wolf, lame of the right 
fore-foot, whose tracks merge with 
those of a man? And Kugal said de- 
mon.’ 

Palamides shrugged. For supersti- 
tion there was little to choose be- 
tween a Hunnic warrior and a Celtic 
bard. So said his shrug. But Felimid 
slept not at all the rest of that night. 
He shared the successive watches as 
they came and went, while snarling 
wolves with pale eyes prowled ever at 
the fringes of his vision. A voice of 
mortal agony said time and again, 7 
curse you.’ 

With daybreak, they discovered the 
full carnage that had been done 
within a mile of their resting place. 
Five men, counting Kugal, lay grue- 
somely torn and mangled on the turf. 
Five sturdy ponies were similarly 
scattered in grotesque death. Ser- 
gius’s dapple-grey mare had survived, 
and perhaps Sergius, for he was not 
discovered among the victims. But all 
of the Bulgars who served him had 
now reached their end. 

‘No ghost did this,’ declared 
Palamides. 

‘Agreed. A ghost does not leave 
tracks.’ Felimid pointed to wolf 
prints. ‘But these were not made by 
the same wolf I saw. That one was 
lame, and a deal bigger, though this 
is no cub wi’ the milk teeth new in 
his head. But Tosti is dead, and no 
matter how you disbelieve, I know 
the lame wolf was he. This is another, 
and yet — a white pair, both given to 
wanton slaughter? No true wolf does 
that. The shapeshifter joys in it be- 
cause he’s in most ways a man. Och, 
it’s beyond me.’ 

‘I wonder to hear you confess it.’ 

‘Wonder away. And when you find 



yourself dragged down, with gore- 
sdnking hot breath on your face and 
fangs hunting your throat, confess 
with your last breath that I — ha, 
what’s this?’ 

‘Meseems, torn clothing.’ 

‘Sergius wore it. And that’s one of 
his boots yonder, I think.’ 

‘Then he will be dead, and it’s all 
to the good. The wolf dragged him off 
and ate him, so much is clear.’ 

‘There’s no blood on his garments. 
I don’t know what to think.’ 

‘I can tell you. Think of taking us to 
the villa Sergius sought so diligently. 
We may find an answer or two await- 
ing us there. And don’t question 
events too closely, Felimid, lor here 
by Heaven’s favour you have a horse 
to replace the one you lost! Most men 
would be glad.’ 

Tm beside myself with delight,’ 
Felimid said wryly. 

The dead men’s gear included mat- 
tocks, a spade and a crowbar. It was 
surprising that they had found time to 
snatch them before they left the vil- 
lage, but with four of their comrades 
destroyed and their weapons gone, 
they must have been forced to grab 
what makeshifts they could to win 
free at all. The bard had no tears for 
them. He felt that Celia’s marred face 
was greater pity than all their deaths. 
It was unfair that she should wear her 
purple mark, but many things were 
unfair, and not being a magician he 
couldn’t remove it. Wait, now! Not 
being a magician, he couldn t remove 
it. 

But he knew of one. 

If he hadn’t also died, as was likely. 
Hmm. It was perilous, but it was a 
thought. He’d share it with Celia lat- 
er, if it still mattered then. If it 
didn’t, why nothing else would matter 
either. To him or to her. 
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V 

1MI-; had BROKEN the stone walls 
and brought them almost to the 
ground. The roofs had fallen in. Paves 
were sifted across with grassy soil bv 
a century's wind and rain. Shallow 
dimples in the earth marked where 
post-holes had been, all that remained 
of the outbuildings. 

And fools can say even now that 
the Empire is not shattered in the 
west/ Palamides muttered bleakly. 
‘God! This was a rich farm once. Now 
look at it.' 

Felimid had done so before, though 
not so closely. He walked where the 
soil was thin, stamped once or twice. 

T’rn thinking there is laid stone 
under here.’ he said. It’s flat enough, 
and has the feel. Sergius said some- 
thing of a pave with a design of 
Europa and the Bull. What would he 
have meant by that 0 ’ 

‘A mosaic scene from a heathen 
legend, answered Palamides. It's 
something to look for. Let s have this 
earth spaded away and see what we 
find.’ 

The warriors drew lots for the 
work. The loser grumbled and cursed 
as he plied the spade. It slid easily 
between earth and pave, but easy or 
hard the task was one for a peasant. 
The bard was amused, deplorably so 
for a man who also hated such chores, 
but he did refrain Irom the capital 
crime of giving merry advice while he 
watched; a sensibility the loser’s com- 
rades did not share. The stones were 
cleared, and a brief heavy downpour 
washed them clean. The scene on the 
pave was faded and discoloured, and 
dusk was coming on, but the great 
bull with the naked maiden clinging 
to his hack was unmistakeable. The 
bull was more to be desired than the 
maiden, and surely had been even 
when the work was new. Palamides 



spat with contempt; he had lived in 
Constantinople. 

‘One hopes the Saxons hacked in 
mans' pieces the fool who did this.’ 

'I wasn't believing this could be the 
place,’ Felimid said. Excitement 
began to burn in him. ‘By Cairbre’s 
fingers, but it mav be! Where to dig 

first? 

Why did Sergius talk so specifically 
of this pav e?’ 

It was in the writings his ancestor 
left.’ 

‘And why do you suppose his ances- 
tor would feel a need to mention it? 
It s very poor work. Surely a rich 
magnate could hire or buy a better ar- 
tist, unless his taste was on a level 
with Trimalchio s — or he’d no time to 
seek talent. Or dared not give the 
task to one who might be missed. 
Give me the crowbar.’ 

He moved back and forth, thump- 
ing the bar on the pave. The hollow 
sound was almost the same as the 
noises elsewhere, when it came, but 
not quite, as all there agreed. A feb- 
rile anticipation gripped them. 

‘It’s a pagan picture,’ complained 
Gareth. ‘Who would have chosen it in 
Christian times?’ 

A man who wanted it to seem 
older,’ answered Palamides, smashing 
the bull’s hind quarters to shards. 
Impatiently, he broke and levered up 
a couple of the underlying flat stones. 
‘It grows too dark! Make lights, some 
of you. Let others bring mattocks and 
break me this hole wider. Dig it deep- 
er By the Passion! If nothing is 
down there but bones and broken 
crockery, someone will have to die!’ 

Celia darted the bard an I- 
told-you-so glance. He moved closer 
to her and wished Palamides had 
sounded more as if he was joking. He 
might have fled had he not been so 
gripped by the need to know. 
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What happened was thus in part his 
own fault. He’d iess hunger for wealth 
than most men. but he was not im- 
mune to it. and the romance of 
buried treasure touched him more 
deeply. The wolf came ghostlily, stalk- 
ing among the ruined walls with the 
wind blowing from the horses to him. 
He lusted for warm blood to wash his 
tongue and living meat to tear. He 
salivated thickly. But his vestiges of 
human cunning told him what must 
be done first. 

Felimid heard ihe low burring snarl 
in the brute’s throat and felt the 
hurtling bod)' slam him flat in the 
same instant. He lifted an arm to de- 
fend his throat, but he’d have been 
too late to save it — if that had been 
the wolfs target. Instead he shut 
awful jaws on Felirnid’s sword-belt 
and jerked sharply. The iron buckle 
broke like a tinsel gaud. The belt 
snapped from around Felimid’s body 
like a ribbon. Gareth of Eiduwi 
lunged; the wolf didn’t notice. He got 
the scabbard crosswise in his mouth 
and ran. Every nerve of his trans- 
formed bod\ twitched in horror of the 
metal so close and hurtful, Bui he did 
not drop it as he longed to do. Not 
set. One more bound, and one more, 
and set another. Men were con- 
temptible, slow and confused. They 
couldn’t pursue. Soon he would go 
back. Soon — 

I ran him through, said Gareth, 
aghast I drove this blade from side 
to side, I swear it. He shook himself 
free as a dog shakes drops of water, 
and — see! — there is no blood!’ 

‘You missed your stroke.’ 

Gareth looked half convinced, but 
Felimid knew better. Kincaid had 
been taken. With the skin rippling 
shallowly on his flesh, he grabbed the 
crowbar. 

‘Dig!’ he snarled. ‘The beast will re- 



turn. He’s taken the one weapon we 
have that can slay him. If we cannot 
find others beneath this pave we are 
all dead men!' 

Flat stones and a laser of gravel 
had been cleared away , baring heavy 
timbers much rotted by damp and 
time. Felimid drove the crowbar into 
them, with a hollow thudding that 
was far more obvious now. Palamides 
and the others watched him as if he’d 
gone mad. He levered a large sliver 
from the crack between two planks, 
rammed the crowbar down, 
wrenched, twisted, struck, ham- 
mered. One of the planks broke. 
Felimid rained blows on the other be- 
side it. The timbers suddenly slid in- 
ward, taking a slippage of gravel and 
pavestones with them. Falling crash- 
ing noises came from the hole be- 
neath. The surface mosaic held to- 
gether a little longer; a few taps of the 
crowbar broke it apart, and Europa 
was legless below the knees 

‘Watch for the wolf,’ gasped 
Felimid. He dropped the crowbar 
clattering down the hole. Then, seiz- 
ing a torch, he lowered himself after 
by one hand, and seeing that he’d but 
a couple of feet to fall, released his 
hold. He landed lightly, but slipped a 
little on the fallen rubble. 

For a treasure chamber the place 
was inglorious. There were beetles 
and spiders, a choking musty smell, 
and great pale curtains of cobweb 
over everything. They withered away 
when Felimid touched them with the 
flaring brand. 

Among the first things he discov- 
ered was a ladder. It had been stoutly 
made by a worthy carpenter, and 
might still serve if he was careful 
about climbing it. He propped it in 
place. 

Celia shrieked. Almost as loud and 
shrill sounded the maddened neighing 
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of war-horses, mixed with the oaths 
and prayers of fighting men, and over 
it all a heart-freezing howl. Celia 
clambered down the ladder. 

‘He’s come back,’ she said unneces- 
sarily, lips pale. 

Felimid had broken the lid from an 
iron-bound box. Now he tucked it 
under one arm and climbed. His head 
and shoulders emerged into torchlit 
chaos. Mail-shirted men struck and 
hacked with ineffectual swords at a 
snowy monster that laughed at their 
prowess. Two had fallen before him, 
and thick dark streams wandered 
across the pave. The horses stamped 
and shrieked. The brute was elusive 
as running water, implacable as a 
geas. He killed again as Felimid 
watched. 

Felimid swung the box about his 
head, spilling the contents widely, 
tossing the last of them out with a 
jerk of his wrist. Coins rained ev- 
erywhere, shining, hounding,' ringing, 
rolling. Some struck the wolf’s pelt, 
and he spasmed as if stung by wasps. 
For an instant he stood very still 
among the horrible pieces of silver, 
trapped and baffled. Then he made a 
desperate, arching, deadly leap at the 
bard. They tumbled into the rude 
crypt together. The wolf gave an im- 
probably naive yelp of surprise as he 
fell, as if he hadn’t known that a 
man’s head and shoulders poking out 
of the ground implied a hole beneath. 

They hit bottom with a brutal jolt. 
Felimid landed on top and heard 
lupine ribs crack, but they knit and 
healed before he could clap a wres- 
tler’s hug around them. Celia was too 
terrified even to scream again. The 
pair rolled over and over. Felimid 
clung madly to the shaggy back, in- 
flicting dagger-wounds that did not 
bleed, and closed at once when the 
stabbing blade was withdrawn. The 



writhing wolf would shortly, oh very 
shortly, make an end of this nuisance. 
Celia regained some presence of mind 
and felt about the floor for anything 
she might use to protect herself. She 
touched a round flat object, its surface 
figured in relief. She threw it spin- 
ning with all her strength. 

It stuck in the monster’s hairy side, 
slotted precariously between two ribs. 
He raised a howl of agony that shook 
the crypt. Felimid had lost his dag- 
ger; he clung to the wolfs snout with 
fingers like iron hooks, while his free 
hand groped blindly for a weapon. It 
found a short chunky ingot. With 
desperate strength he smashed it 
through the wolfs skull, through the 
shallow brain-pan so that it stuck 
there, spattering grey, pink and red 
up his arm. The wolf jerked epilepti- 
c-ally, dislodging the thrown plate 
from his side, and lay feebly twisting 
like a beheaded snake. 

Like a snake, too, he writhed out of 
his skin. 

Dark-haired, olive-skinned, Sergius 
lay on the bloodstained hide. There 
was a gash between his ribs, and the 
back of his head was an ugly sight. 
The bard turned him over with a foot 
and felt of the wolfskin. It was the 
same. It had been Tosti’s. 

He found the cairn,’ Felimid 
guessed. ‘He was following us, and he 
found the cairn. I suppose he took 
this because he fancied it. Any of his 
Bulgars had known better.' 

‘He wasn't even above robbing 
graves,’ said Celia, low. 

The torch on the floor guttered out 
at last. When Palamides and Gareth 
came down the ladder with new ones, 
they searched the crypt with increas- 
ing disbelief. Not Palamides at his 
most optimistic had approached the 
truth. 

There was household silver, includ- 
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ing plates, trays, candelabra, bowls, 
wine-cups, sauce-boats and dishes. 
They were tarnished black and draped 
in cobwebs, but the weight and feel 
of them spoke for their genuineness, 
and they could be polished anew. 
There were other caskets of coins, 
and there had been leather bags, long 
since rotted away, their contents in 
piles on the floor, or scattered by the 
struggle just ended. There were de- 
narii of fine and impure metal, worn 
clipped siliquae, Treviri coins from 
Gaul, and a large number bearing the 
head and name of Magnus Maximus. 
(Palamides had been right, it ap- 
peared.) But even this was not all. 
There were stacks — stacks — of flatfish 
or chunky ingots, some stamped with 
the mark of authority, others more 
crudely moulded and bearing no 
mark, cupellated with lead on the sly 
and smuggled to this estate. Someone 
had made a very good thing out of the 
final confusion in the province. 

It was not a king’s ransom, because 
no king in Britain could have paid it. 

‘It was not Tosti, then,’ Palamides 
remarked later. ‘Sergius was the 
man-wolf.' 

‘Not so,’ Felimid contradicted. ‘It 
was Tosti. He came from his mother’s 
womb as a wolf cub. they say, but be 
could shed or assume the skin as he 
pleased, so that it was by night Thus 
when I slew him, I did not dare bury 
the skin with him. I spread it atop the 
cairn, and Sergius came along and 
stole it. I hazard he slept in it for 
warmth and it drove him mad. He 
tore his own garments from himself, 
as berserkers do in their fits. He be- 
came a beast and savaged his own 
men. Then he trailed us, to gain the 
silver or to be sure it stayed hidden 
forever — who knows? But lie’s dead 
now, and as for the skin — ’ He flung 
it into the fire. ‘I ought to have done' 



this first.’ 

The pelt moved, squirmed, flapped 
like a rag in a gale. Felimid pinned it 
in the fire with the crowbar and en- 
dured the stink while it burned. 

In the morning he found Kincaid 
where the wolf had dropped him. He 
hadn’t been carried far, as a man can- 
not carry hot iron far, even with 
leather wrapped around it. None dis- 
puted his right to the dappled mare, 
and all he would take of the treasure 
was as much as his two fists would 
contain. ‘I travel light and fast,’ he 
said, ‘and I’m for London.’ 

‘Not immediately, I fear.’ 

‘What’s this?’ 

Palamides gestured at the pave, 
covered again as neatly as might be 
with the strips of turf that had been 
removed. ‘We cannot bear the half of 
the treasure away, so I prefer to have 
all who know of if in my sight until 
Count Artorius is told. I mean no in- 
sult, Felimid. Why. I’d scarcely trust 
myself if I weren’t surrounded hy- 
men of tried loyalty, and too many to 
keep a secret if they were corrupt. 

‘That is what gnaws me,’ Felimid 
said. ‘They are too many to keep a se- 
cret. / need to leave Britain at once. 
There are friends of mine who may 
suffer greatly if it’s known that I live. 
I’ve had setbacks and changes of plan 
enough now,’ 

‘Then I truly sorrow to present vou 
with another, but it must he. You and 
the girl will accompany us to Ver- 
ulamium, and after you may go where 
you please. Never fear, this will be 
kept a deep secret for our reasons as 
well as vours.’ Steel rang briefly in 
Palamides’ silken voice. ‘And we will 
forgo the delights of your music on 
the way.’ 

Felimid knew when to capitulate. 

He mounted the grey mare, and 
Celia rode double w'ith him. 
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‘Half my coin is yours,’ he said to 
her, ‘You saved niv life, and though 
you may be thinking it impious of me, 

I value it at more than thirty pieces of 
silver. And after Verulamium, what 
for you? London?’ 

Silver, she whispered. ‘I never 
saw silver before. But Felimid, I’ll 
not go to London with you. 1 want 
nothing there, and I don’t wish to 
leave Britain. Besides — all my life was 
peaceful before you came. Not pleas- 
ant, but peaceful. Since I've loved 
you, in only three days — 1, well — ’ 
She couldn’t say further. ‘Are you an- 
gry?’ 

Felimid was silent awhile. 'Na, not 
angry. I don’t doubt that you’re wise. 
I’ve had little but trouble since I left 
home my own self. What will you do 
then?’ 

Go back to my home. I haven’t 
much choice. I’d be one of the bright 
whores in the baggage train of the 
Count’s war-band if I was better 
favoured — but as it is I d starve. In 
my village they think I’m bad luck. 
Some even think me a witch. Huh! I 
wish I was! At least I’d have a paying 
trade.’ 

‘True. Hear me then, Celia: I know 
a man who can take the mark from 
your face, if he lives yet. It’s perilous 
to look for him, and more so, maybe, 
to deal with him, but he’s a wizard of 
certain proved power. His name is 



Pendor.’ 

As they rode he told her of the 
strange man who laired in the Forest 
of Andred. Of his treachery, and of 
the dangers that must be faced 
merely to reach him. Of his powers 
and weaknesses, and of his greed that 
silver could touch. Most of all of the 
necessity of never once hinting that 
she had known Felimid mac Fal. 

‘Then you will not be there to help 
me.’ 

I did not lie to Palamides. I must 
leave Britain for my friends’ sake. But 
Gareth is another friend, and I can 
ask him to escort you. In memory of 
blood spilt at Badon, I’m thinking he 
will. Will you trust me when I say 
he’s to be trusted?’ 

‘Aye,’ she answered, unhesitating. 
Then good. Mind, you may have to 
do his doubting for him. He's rather 
too honest.’ 

‘I’m fitted for that!’ she said with 
spirit. ‘In the meantime, at Veru- 
lamium — can we lie in a true bed 
a night or two? I never have.’ 

‘I suppose there will be some.’ He 
yawned. Best we sleep in it from 
dawn to dawn, or dusk to dusk, be- 
fore using it for aught else. I’m weary 
to the bone.’ 

‘And I to the marrow.’ 

Then she said no more, and he said 
no more. 

— Dennis More 
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1 can close MY eyes right now and 
see the ship, a tall, slender ship of 
silver-colored metal standing on the 
grassy plain. We had roared down out 
of that planet’s blue sky, scattering 
the shaggy-haired primitives with our 
thunder and our flames. Once on the 
planet’s surface, of course, we had lit- 
tle to do other than program analyses 
and code the results. There was none 
of the individual research and 
specialized discovery that occupied 
the early series of survey teams. 1 was 
a junior communications officer at this 
time, the youngest woman on the 
team. I received more than my share 
of attention from the others for this 
reason, but because of my own per- 
sonal ambitions I rejected all their 
advances, over and over, time after 
time. That in itself led to part of the 
problem, I suppose. In those days I 
might have thought it was just a petty 
annoyance, but now. in retrospect. I 



have to wonder about what really 
motivates people, myself included. It 
took one of those damned primitives 
to make me think, too. That’s a hard 
thing to admit. 

The ship was silver-colored metal. I 
said that before, and I suppose it 
sounds rather ignorant for someone 
who’s gone out to the stars and seen 
what I’ve seen. It isn’t, not really; I 
don’t suppose that there were two of 
the twelve of us on that survey who 
could name the material our ship’s 
hull was made of. Or, for that matter, 
what our clothing was, or what went 
into the food we ate. None of these 
things concerned us and. as the years 
on this peculiar planet went by, we 
found more intriguing ways to pass 
the time. We had to. 

I can recall a day. shortly before we 
were due to leave that world. My 
labors for that day had been pretty 
well completed. I spent the morning 
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examining the surrounding plain. By 
this time 1 was no longer startled to 
see a blue sky, although it never 
ceased to he unpleasant. I got used to 
seeing the sun rise in the east, and 
the sight ol a solitary hut gigantic 
moon. We had been on this world for 
o\er nine of its own years, a little less 
than eleven of ours. I had not 
traveled more than a thousand miles 
from the ship in any direction, al- 
though my superiors on board had in- 
dulged their curiosity across the face 
of the entire planet. On this day I’m 
remembering, I sat before one of the 
smaller scanners, getting a three 
hundred sixty-degree picture of the 
area. Sure, the ship was masked from 
the sight of the primitives, and we 
had all manner of trickeries to use 
ourselves, when we walked among 
them; but, routine was routine, and 
Commander Chuss’ idea was that 
without my nonsensical duties, I’d go 
mad even quicker. So I stared at the 
green-tinted screen. 

Our ship had landed on a small 
bulge of land, a , kind of stumpy 
peninsula. We had thrown up a 
magnetic shield immediately, of 
course, and no primitive ever came 
near us. The ship was invisible, to 
their eyes as well as ours, when we 
were in the field. So I didn’t expect 
to see much that morning. Nothing 
moved but the brown weeds around 
us and the hungry sea-birds in that 
strange blue sky. With the ship as 
center and a radius of a few miles, a 
circular patch of that world passed 
across the scanner s face. From the 
grass, the picture moved northeast- 
ward. across a rocky, barren area. 
North and slightly west of that was 
the foul-smelling fortified village of 
the primitives. Directly north ol the 
ship was a small hilly stretch between 
the village and the ragged coastline; 



then a long purple expanse of sea, bea- 
ten into froth by the winds; then, 
continuing in the circle west and 
south, a small island, unpopulated 
and uninviting; the coast of the penin- 
sula again; the same grassy region, 
though on the west side of the ship 
this time; then the southwest coast of 
the peninsula, where primitives had 
beached their small, unsteady boats, I 
recall seeing the temporary dwellings 
of the boatmen, although I couldn’t 
make out individual figures. Around 
in the circle the scanner moved, back 
to its starting point, the same peace- 
ful, infinitely boring section of grass- 
land. I was annoyed by the silence 
and the emptiness, a feeling that had 
been growing in me for many, many 
months, and I jabbed the off-button 
with my thumb. I yawned and stood 
up, trying to figure what I’d do for 
the rest of the day. 

I was hungry, and while I sat in the 
refectory eating a sandwich, Bauler 
came in. He was the ship’s physician, 
also doubling as ethnographer, par- 
ticularly interested in the rudimentary 
folk art forms of the primitives, which 
I always found somewhat repellent. 
Bauler was younger than I, and very 
intelligent and good-looking; I think it 
was he who most made me regret my 
vows of celibacy. In any event, on 
this day he joined me for lunch, as 
bored with his job as I was with 
mine. He suggested we take up our 
game where we had left it several 
days before. 

“Fine,” I said. “I’m done for the 
day already. I’m sick and tired of star- 
ing at that damned plain.” 

“Me, too,” said Bauler, yawning. “I 
think it’s your move, isn’t it? Let’s go 
find Eerch and Urram. I believe I’ll 
go crazy by supper time if we don’t 
get outside today.” 

I finished my meal, and Bauler and 



I dropped by the quarters of Eerch 
and Urram. The four of us gathered 
our equipment and signed out with 
the officer of the watch. We had 
about six hours of free time until the 
evening council. I was excited about 
getting back to our contest; it was, 
after all, my turn to make the day’s 
first action. I had had it planned for a 
long while. 

To pass the time in the several long 
years, our survey team had taken to 
manipulating the minds and lives of 
the primitives. We walked among 
them, disguised in whatever manner 
we chose with the aid of our pocket- 
fields and hyps, and we came to know 
the primitives even better through 
the game than we did through the of- 
ficial studies. During the first year of 
our stay we had formed parties; some 
of our team favored the more home- 
loving primitives in the village, some 
of us were partial to the elemental, 
almost bestial shipmen by the water. 
A few of us. including Commander 
Chuss, thought the idea of interfering 
with the primitives was counter- 
productive to our survey. Still, it was 
the only entertainment we had and 
the commander had to condone it, 
even though he took no real part in it 
himself. 

On the most recent day of my 
competition our pawns, the brutish 
shipmen, had eliminated the walled 
village’s most powerful defender. I 
had been elated; now was the time to 
make the final stroke that would win 
the game finally for my party. I was 
somewhat nervous, I guess, as Urram 
and I discussed strategy, while we 
strolled through the knee-high grass 
toward the camp of the shipmen. 
Eerch and Bauler had left us, to go 
into the village of their pieces. Urram 
described to me the activities of 
Eerch and Bauler on the previous 
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night; I had not been able to play be- 
cause of my duty schedule. 

“It looked bad, for a while,” said 
Urram. He was much younger than I, 
and a subordinate to me in my de- 
partment. “After they finished wailing 
over their dead hero in the village, 
Ecrch led them on a raid against our 
pieces. The villagers almost got all the 
way, nearly burned our entire camp. 
But it was late, and when it got dark 
they all went back to their homes.” 

‘I hear that Bauler brought in some 
more new pieces the other day,” I 
said. We had covered about half the 
distance to the shipmen’s camp. Our 
primitives dwelt in a mountainous 
land some hundreds of miles to the 
west of this peninsula. They had come 
in their small ships across the dis- 
tance, united in anger and outrage 
over the abduction of the wife of one 
of their tribal chieftains. In the years 
in which we’d been observing them, 
the members of our team had been 
frequently told by the primitives that 
our ways were difficult to understand. 
That, of course, did not surprise us. 
What did hurt our sell-esteem, how- 
ever, was the fact that we could often- 
times not decipher their motives. 
Even with the best linguistic analyz- 
ers, human and electronic, we con- 
tinually stumbled on concepts that 
were simply accepted by the primi- 
tives, and which we have never yet 
begun to unravel. One of these is the 
idea of “fidelity”. It is hard to imagine 
any of our peoples becoming aroused 
to war on the account of a woman 
having intercourse with a man. Occa- 
sionally I tried to reason with the 
primitives, tried to grasp their mean- 
ing. The brutes expressed shock at 
my inability to understand them, and 
horror at the suggestions I made for 
simplifying their lives. I soon gave 
this up. “Fidelity”. The word implies 



ownership and subservience. A primi- 
tive notion, but one that instigated in- 
teresting events among the planet’s 
tribes. That’s certainly more than 
what was happening with us. 

“Bauler brought in some reinforce- 
ments while you were busy," said Ur- 
ram. “He found an army of black- 
skinned men from Continent C, south 
and west of here. You'll have to be 
careful, Attein. Their leader has al- 
ready killed off a hunch of our best.” 

The sun overhead was growing un- 
comfortably hot. I touched on the 
pocket-field’s cooling system. 1 wished 
that I could have done something 
about changing the color of that sky. I 
never, never got used to it. “Well,” I 
said, “how’s our hero?” 

“Better,” said Urram. “He’s not 
happy at all, but that hasn’t made any 
difference before. 1 thought he was 
our best choice against this black 
army.” 

“He’s always our best choice, out 
there head-to-head,” I said. When we 
were close enough to hear the sounds 
of the shipmen, we made ourselves 
invisible and inaudible. We walked 
among those intolerably filthy men — I 
call them men; Commander Chuss 
prefers the word “creatures” — and in- 
cited them with hyped suggestions. In 
a little while the shipmen formed up 
their battle lines and started out 
across the plain, toward the fortified 
village. I could see that Eerch and 
Bauler had done the same for their 
pieces. I walked beside our greatest, 
warrior, whose name in the language 
of the primitives was Achilles; I whis- 
pered to him and strengthened his 
confidence. I appeared to him in the 
form of an elderly chieftain whose 
counsel carried great weight. The rea- 
son it had such influence was that its 
speaker was generally myself. By the 
time the two armies had come within 
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spear-range, Achilles had been 
worked up into a passionate fury. He 
went after the gigantic leader of the 
black-skinned army. My skill and 
Achilles’ combined to defeat the new- 
comer, who was of course controlled 
by Eerch. The villagers’ army was 
routed, and ran back in ragged retreat 
toward their walls. The shipmen fol- 
lowed, screaming taunts and insults; 
Achilles. Urram, and I led our forces. 

Almost had them, too, damn it. 
Urram and I were winded by the 
time we got there. Achilles was 
known among both armies for his 
fleetness of foot, you know. I never 
had that reputation. Urram kept up 
pretty well, but I didn’t get there 
until most of the shipmen’s army had 
run by, shouting. From the rear, it 
seemed that Achilles was single- 
handedly defeating the whole force of 
the villagers. This was, I learned, part 
of a trap set up by Eerch and Bauler. 
The villagers fell back, and fell back, 
and Achilles followed, right up to the 
very walls of the village. There. 
Eerch made his play. He had one of 
the villagers shoot an arrow. I could 
see, from a great distance, that the 
arrow was aimed well. I yelled to 
Urram to do something. I was still too 
far away. Urram turned aside the 
arrow in its path, but Bauler must 
have anticipated exactly what nr, ally 
was going to do; Bauler twisted the 
arrow in the air, and it struck Achilles 
in the foot. Our hero fell to the 
ground like a discarded paper cup. 
There was instant silence. The ship- 
men just stopped in their tracks and 
stared. The villagers couldn’t believe 
their “fortune ” Achilles made the 
only sounds, pitiable choking noises 
as the arrow's poison — a gift to the 
villagers from Bauler — rounded 
through his bloodstream. 

“That’s it, Attein!” shouted Eerch 



to me. “That’s all for your Achilles' 

I didn’t know what to do, so I froze 
both armies in place. "Enough,” I 
said. 

“All right,” said Bauler. “We’ll 
come back later.” The shipmen and 
the villagers would stand suspended 
until we did. Dismayed, I joined 
Urram and we walked slowly back 
toward the ship. All the way, we had 
to put up with the gloating of Eerch. 
1 really hated that man. We all did. 

I went straight to my quarters 
when we reached the ship. I was a lit- 
tle depressed by the turn of events; 
after all, for a while there it looked 
like we were going to win the whole 
game. Instead, our best piece was ta- 
ken. He was still frozen, of course, 
and theoretically I had time to figure 
out a wav to save him, but I knew it 
wouldn’t work. The day passed; sup- 
per was as bland and unattractive as 
always, the evening meeting was 
deadly. Afterward, when it had grown 
dark, when I often walked down to 
the ships of my primitives, 1 went out 
to the plain. Both armies stood as we 
1 tad left them. Urram went with me, 
and we visited Achilles. There was 
something about that cruel, murder- 
ous primitive that had always fasci- 
nated me; it was Achilles that had 
drawn me into the game, had kept 
me in it after others of the survey 
team had grown bored and quit. 

Urram brought Achilles out ol the 
temporal freeze. The primitive’s 
agony was supreme, although it w'as 
difficult to empathize with him. He 
was, as the commander often claimed, 
very close to a mere beast. What in- 
terested me, more than anything else, 
was the coincidental appearance of 
the primitives’ culture to our ancient 
ancestors on our own planet, revealed 
to us in the writings of the phil- 
osopher-king Herodes Chrysanax 
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and the epic poet, Polyglenos. How 
often in those millenia-old stories, the 
“gods” of our primitive forefathers 
spoke directly to their worshippers. 
And now, these shipmen addressed 
me in the same way; of course, 1 must 
have appeared to be a goddess to 
them. 

“Gray-eyed Athena, do not let me 
die.” whispered Achilles when he re- 
gained consciousness. 

“I’m doing my best,” I said. “I can't 
promise anything.” 

“But aren’t you all-powerful?” asked 
the tormented primitive. 

"I am, I said. “But so are Ares and 
Apollo. The matter is in the hands of 
the All-Father.” I, of course, was 
“Athena” in their language. Kerch be- 
came Ares, Bauler was Apollo. Urram 
was contorted in their rough dialect 
into Hermes. I suppressed a shudder 
when I said “All-Father”. The concept 
was unpleasant, but we had to main- 
tain certain illusions. Achilles meant 
Commander Chuss, 1 guess; we often 
referred to him as our superior, and 
the primitives naturally ascribed to 
him the greatest of supernatural pow- 
ers. They worshipped him as Zeus. 

My primitive was writhing on the 
ground. Tears ran down his cheeks, 
but he did not scream out loud. His 
pain would grow, thanks to Bauler’s 
poison, until death took Achilles at 
last. Even though this creature meant 
nothing to me, other than a source of 
amusement. I recall being upset and a 
little squeamish about his death 
struggle. “Hermes will watch you,” I 
told the primitive. 

“Do not leave me, goddess,” said 
Achilles softly. “Don’t abandon me to 
the guide of the dead.” 

“Your great hero is afraid,” said 
Eereh’s gutteral voice behind me. 

“I think he’s justified,” said Urram. 

“Tell me,” said Eerch, in the lan- 



guage of the primitives, “why are you 
clinging to a life that has not given 
you anything worth clinging to?” 

“I am not yet finished,” said Achil- 
les. His breathing had become shal- 
low and rapid. It was evident that he 
didn t have much more time. 

“It looks to me as though you are 
finished,” said Eerch, laughing. “It 
doesn’t make much difference what 
you think.” 

“Shut up, Eerch,” I said. 

Eerch looked startled. He grabbed 
my arm roughly and turned me to 
face him. “All right,” he said, “I want 
you to pay attention. You are not 
some great, wonderful goddess. 
Maybe all these primitives burning 
sacrilices to you has gone to vour 
head. You’re just a junior communica- 
tions officer. Or perhaps you don’t 
like to remember that. You can’t treat 
me like one of these mindless ani- 
mals. If you want to run lives, stick' 
with these creatures. But if you talk 
to me like that again, like you were 
the great virgin princess or some 
thing, you’re going to get knocked on 
your back. And 1 won’t have to tell 
you what comes after that.” 

“That’s enough,” said Urram. 

I d'dn’t say anything. After all, it 
was common knowledge in the team 
that I had once beaten Eerch at his 
own game, in a bout with the long, 
padded clubs that he favored. I had 
thrashed him badly, so painfully that 
he couldn t leave his quarters for 
three days afterward. Instead of end- 
ing his threats and insults, the affair 
had just made him more irritating. 

“Noble Ares,” said Achilles. After 
these words, the primitive stopped. 
His pain was obvious. A thin trickle of 
blood began to flow from the corners 
of his mouth. His body convulsed, 
but still he struggled to speak. “Noble 
Ares of the red hands, although you 
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favor my Trojan enemies, you must 
understand what it is that I seek. This 
is not the way for a warrior to die, 
with a poison-smeared wound in the 
foot. I pray to live, so that I may 
clash again my spear against the 
strong-greaved Trojans, race with 
them until I prevail, and stand in the 
front of the Achaeans in valor and 
courage.” 

Urram looked bewildered. “Valor 
and courage mean nothing,” he said. 
“At the end, all there is is death.” 
“No,” said Achilles as forcefully as 
he could. He began to choke on his 
own blood. Finally, his spasms sub- 
sided. “Just before the end, there is 
death. What comes after, the true 
end, is eternity. I must win that. I 
must conquer that.” 

Eerch laughed loudly. 1 just shook 
my head. I could not understand. 

“Attein, listen,” said Eerch in an 
annoying tone of voice. “Look, if 
you’re such a great field general, you 
ought to risk something of your own. 
Then you could maybe identify with 
your pieces.” He nudged the shaking 
body of Achilles with his boot. 

“What do you mean?” I asked, 
knowing what he meant. He only- 
laughed. “And what if I win?” I said. 
“What will you give me?” He made 
an obscene gesture and turned his 
back, laughing again and walking 
away toward our silver ship. 

“Is there anything you can do for 
the primitive? I asked Urram. 

“Nothing,” said my partner. “1 can 
keep him alive as long as I want, up 
to a certain point. But he’ll just suffer 
here. He wouldn’t be any good to us 
at all. Bauler could fix him up now, 
maybe, but even that’s doubtful. This 
piece is pretty well lost. All that’s 
keeping him going is my pocket-field. 
Without it, he’d be dead already.” 

I chewed iny lip, looking down at 



the primitive, Achilles. His face was 
white, and his fists clenched and un- 
clenched spasmodically. “Freeze 
him,” I said. “I don’t want to watch 
him any more.” Urram put the primi- 
tive back in the temporal freeze, with 
the remainder of the two armies. 
Then he and I followed Eerch across 
the moonlit plain to the ship. 

Urram and I went to the refectory 
and sat drinking coffee for a short 
while. Bauler joined us, and we 
talked about other matters. Even 
though the game was the single most 
important factor in our lives on this 
world, we rarely discussed the hap- 
penings on the battlefield at other 
times; we had our identities as 
players, but they were separate from 
our roles as members of the survey- 
team. I had no feeling of animosity 
toward Bauler, even though he was 
responsible for the destruction of my 
best piece. That was. after all. one of 
his reasonable objectives. And, too, 
only a few days before, we had taken 
his Hector, the Trojans best piece. 
I’m sure that Urram didn’t even con- 
nect Bauler’s presence in the refec- 
tory with what had happened on the 
plain. 

Only one of us seemed to carry 
over the same personality, the same 
motivations on the plain and in the 
ship — Eerch. That was what made 
him so ugly. That manner of his 
wasn't appropriate either place. 

“Have you heard about our prob- 
lem?” asked Bauler. 

“What problem?” said Urram. 

“Oh, the commander received or- 
ders from home yesterday,” said 
Bauler. “He’s trying to decide the 
best way to break the news to us.” 

“Oh, no,” I said. “That sounds bad. 
I think I can guess.” 

"Sure,” said Bauler. "They want us 
to stay.” 
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"It’s that civilization we found on 
Continent E,” said Urram. “I’ll bet 
they want us to do a summary there, 
just like we did here.’’ 

"They wouldn’t dare,’’ 1 said. 
“Another ten years? They have to 
know we couldn’t take it.’’ 

“Oh, they don’t particularly care," 
said Bauler, “After all, they’re sitting 
at home. They just know that it 
sounds stupid to send another team 
out, as long as we re already here." 

“And the game’s coming to a 
close,” said Urram. “In a while, we 
won’t even have that.” Bauler and I 
just nodded. No one said anything for 
a moment. I thought about what we’d 
done to the primitives. 

There were many concepts that 
governed the creatures lives which 
we couldn’t comprehend; I mentioned 
the term “fidelity", which the primi- 
tives used in speaking about their 
wives and their friends. Along with 
fidelity came such ideas as “loyalty , 
attachment to immaterial forms such 
as “home”, “government”, and so on. 
The difficulty with this kind of irra- 
tional thought is that it is often self- 
generating: given the acceptance of 
the previous terms, others follow 
quickly. "Devotion to duty”, for 
example, which in the minds of the 
primitives was equal to "Blind adher- 
ence to a single set of instructions, 
even should those instructions fail to 
apply to a changing context.” 

And then there was Achilles. He 
mentioned “valor and courage.” 
Urram replied that valor and courage 
mean nothing. They mean nothing to 
us, of course, and it is still only tenu- 
ously that I can grasp what the primi- 
tives meant by these terms. “Valor” 
seems to indicate “foolhardiness 
which nevertheless wins the respect 
(!) of friend and enemy.” I am aware 
of the ridiculous quality of that idea, 



but the primitives seemed oblivious 
to the contradictory nature of most of 
their cherished ideals. 

When our own ancient poet, Poly- 
glenos, sang of these same notions, his 
audience, our own ancestors, under- 
stood him well enough. Even today 
his epic narrations stir in us a strange 
kind of awe. I always believed that 
this feeling was merely an apprecia- 
tion of how far our race has developed 
since those days many centuries ago. 
But I experienced the same emotions 
while I stood there, staring down at 
the dying primitive. How similar our 
own Memnarian forefathers seem to 
these alien creatures. Can it be that, 
with our help, the primitives on that 
distant world may someday achieve 
our own level of culture? In that case, 
perhaps Commander Chuss was per- 
fectly correct in discouraging our 
meddling with their affairs. What a 
horrible gift to our offspring, if these 
primitives should drop down out of 
our sky, twenty or thirty centuries 
from now. And all because we started 
them on the path to technological 
civilization. 

And if we did, in fact, grant this 
award to the primitives, what did we 
receive in return? Mysteries. Strange 
ideas. More odd, quirky thoughts 
than I shall ever be able to assimilate 
in my lifetime. 

I was brought out of my reflections 
by Urram’s sigh. "We just can’t go 
on,” he said. 

“The game doesn’t have to end, of 
course,” said Bauler. 

“No, but it will get boring, just like 
everything else,” said Urram. 

“I’m weary of the war already,” I 
said. 

“Well, then,” said Bauler, “no 
more wars. Let’s just pick on one of 
the primitives, choose sides, and use 
him as a pawn. Focus on the best 
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that’s left after this war ends.” 

‘‘We’ll talk about it,” I said. I had 
little hope, at that time. I still didn’t 
see anything especially wrong in ma- 
nipulating those creatures; but, I 
suppose, the words and attitudes of 
Achilles were beginning to change my 
outlook. He was cruel, of course, 
murderous, self-centered, and incapa- 
ble of genuine rational thought. 
Nevertheless, he showed me some- 
thing when he confronted Eerch. I 
couldn’t decide then just what it was, 
and I can’t articulate it any better 
now. But I still feel it just as strongly. 

I slept well that night, and the next 
morning I awoke reluctantly, to go 
back to my short hours of work for 
the survey. That passed quickly, as it 
had the day before, and I went to 
lunch wondering how I could hope to 
keep my sanity on this planet much 
longer. I ate alone; the schedules of 
Bauler and Urram conflicted with 
mine, and we couldn’t get together 
again for at least two days more. I 
thought about asking permission from 
Commander Chuss to take a survey 
flier and go on leave of absence, any- 
where on that world that I hadn't 
seen before. I put my request in writ- 
ing and turned it in to his lieutenant. 
Then I got my equipment together for 
a walk on the plain. I had a few hours 
free, and I signed out. 

The day was colder than usual, and 
the sky was gray and dark. I felt a 
light, misty rain falling as I walked 
back toward the frozen armies. Achil- 
les lay just where we had left him, his 
deanimated body twisted in a sus- 
pended moment of agony. I brought 
him back to consciousness, feeling for 
the first time a kind of regret that by 
doing so, I would have to bring him 
back to his pain. But I knew that very- 
soon Achilles would be dead, once 
and for all beyond the reach of our 



sophisticated technology, and I would 
never again hear the foreign, slightly 
evil, slightly noble thoughts that he 
treasured even so near death. 

“I beg you, fair Athena,” said Achil- 
les, his voice hoarse and so low that I 
could barely hear it without amplifica- 
tion from my pocket-field. ‘‘When I 
die, take my soul. Cheat grim Hades. 
Place me under your protection, that 
I may spend eternity in worthy com- 
bat on your sacred island of Leuce. 
Let me pass those unending days with 
my comrades, with Patroclus and 
Ajax, who yet lives, and the greatest 
of my Trojan foes.” 

"Why?” I asked, tired and puzzled. 

“Honor,” said Achilles. “That is all 
there is.” 

“What do you mean by ‘honor’?” I 
asked. 

The primitive sighed. “When cow- 
ardly Thersites died, no one but great 
Diomedes, his cousin, wept at the fu- 
neral pyre.” 

Sometimes, as here, Achilles’ words 
sound not only bizarre, but absolutely 
foolish. I said nothing, although I’m 
sure the final ravings of a primitive 
creature did not stir much in the way 
of sympathy within me. My silence 
was for other reasons. 

Eerch came close to me then. He 
put one ann around my shoulders. I 
shrugged away from him and spat at 
his feet; he laughed. “You remember 
how this stinking thing disgraced the 
corpse of my best pawn? Well, we ll 
see what my creatures do to your 
great Achilles. You remember what 
this beast did to the corpse of that 
woman? That Amazon 1 brought in for 
reinforcement? After he killed her, he 
stripped her armor, remember? Then 
do you recall what he did to her dead 
body? Wait until my villagers get hold 
of your savage hero. I admit that I 
don’t know what he means by ‘honor , 
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But from the sound of it. I’d swear he 
doesn’t really understand, either.” 

“He has a better idea than you,” I 
said. I promised myself that, even if it 
cost me the game, I was going to 
keep the corpse of Achilles out of the 
Trojans’ hands. My thoughts were in- 
terrupted by a shrill cry from the 
primitive. I looked down, horrified by 
the sound. Achilles’ face was con- 
torted, but still. His eyes were cov- 
ered with milky film. He was dead. 

We fought then, Eerch and I; his 
Trojans, resurrected from their tem- 
poral freeze, and my Achaeans. He 
and I, without Bauler and Urram, 
guided our armies, struggled through 
the entire rest of the day as though 
the crazy battle meant something. At 
last I prevailed, and Achilles’ stiff 
corpse was carried back to the camp 
of the shipmen. Eerch laughed and 
shrugged, and we froze our armies 
again. There would be time the next 
day to continue the war. Or the day 
after that. 

That night, after supper, after the 
daily meeting, I sat alone in my quar- 
ters and thought. I hated Eerch, 
more than I had ever felt any emotion 
for any person. This was a sign of my 
growing madness, I suppose; and so, 
too, was the feeling that we on the 
survey team, with all our wonders, 
were less than the primitive brutes 
who served us as playthings. I felt 
that we had lost something since the 
days of our ancestors, since the Gol- 
den Age of King Herodes and the 
poet Polyglenos. This was the first 
symptom of my dissatisfaction and my 
madness. We had lost something, I 
knew, and what we had lost might 
have been loyalty, valor, and honor. 

— Susan Doenim 
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(June, 1975) — presage the satirically jaundiced eye he casts upon Mor- 
timer Sternglass and his unusual fate: 
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1. Crimes 

^Mortimer Sternclass’s mother 
deserted him when he was only two 
days old. Sadly, it affected him. Mor- 
timer’s father died on Mortimer’s 
nineteenth birthday. Mortimer was 
quietly plagued by the consequences, 
for he inherited everything the old 
man owned: the old man’s business, 
the old man’s house, the old man’s 
mistress and the old man’s rut. His 
wishes, Mortimer concluded, had 
come abundantly true. He swallowed 
a handful of Turns. He pinched him- 
self. ‘‘No guilt? Emmm — emmm — 
ahh! No guilt!” 

Mortimer breathed a relieved sigh 
and savored the cool tranquility of his 
gastrointestinal tract. An insurance 
agency won’t run itself Mortimer 
farted lavishly and went to work. On 
the third day of his reign, he began to 
cough haughtily if anything displeased 
him. Now, he had everything; his in- 
heritance was complete. For the next 
nine years collective brows winced 
whenever Mortimer coughed, just as 
they had wriggled nervously in obei- 
sance to his father before him. 

Almost immediately, Mortimer 
knew he was a born leader. He grew 



proud. He reflected that this little 
ceremony of brow' raising was not un- 
like the salutes accorded great mili- 
tary men and public dignitaries. Any- 
time his ego needed shoring up, Mor- 
timer had only to pace the offices and 
corridors of the Sternglass Complex; 
his father’s cough at the ready. 

Mo rlimer thought the accolades, 
brow raising and sniveling obedience, 
given him by his underlings, confir- 
mation of the theories of his two se- 
cret idols, Dr.s Pavlov and Goebbels. 
Did not brows raise as they had been 
conditioned? Did pleasant smiles not 
curl into self doubts at Mortimer’s 
approach? Were there not inner 
tremblings over projected errors and 
improprieties that might not be the 
"Sternglass Way”? Year after year, did 
not migraine headaches wind up the 
leading cause of absence among his 
employees? Had his flock not 
petitioned him to install Tunis dis- 
pensers on every floor of the complex? 

Pride! Mortimer felt it swell up in 
him. When questioned by other eager 
young men concerning his attain- 
ments, Mortimer w'ould breathe 
deeply and say, “Confidence! Confi- 
dence is my secret.” And thus secure 
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iii liis reign. Mortimer gave up 
cigarettes, which he’d begun at the 
advanced age of seven and began to 
puH cigars, as many as ten a day. Not 
only did they irritate surrounding nos- 
trils. they set Mortimer apart from 
other men. He was a success. He had 
assurance. The inordinately long 
cigars were his talisman; his coat of 
arms. So Mortimer pulled his way 
through his tiny kingdom, frowning 
here, patting hacks and butts and 
shoulders there, smiling, shaking his 
head in utter dismay and contempt; 
writing rapidly in a small brown 
notebook his employees called the 
“Doomsday Book.” 

Mortimer had found his element. 
His existence, his firm; everything in 
his life became a pavlovian experi- 
ment. Everyone was vulnerable, Mor- 
timer concluded, except himself — 
Mortimer the controller — the power- 
ful. “Z am!" The very sound pleased 
Mortimer, “/ am!" He reflected on 
that astounding conclusion. “Why, 
I’m a little god here. Hee. Hee! Mor- 
timer at the helm! By God, at least a 
king.” And he made a cloud of cigar 
smoke and laughed uproariously and 
put out a memorandum — “Pay in- 
creases are due those employees who 
have worked so hard this year to 
make the Stemglass Insurance Com- 
pany the foremost in the South- 
east . . .’’And they waited and they 
waited and they waited. Then, they 
waited some more. And then. Mor- 
timer, at his leisure, put out another 
memorandum — “Employees who did 
not receive the recent pay increase 
and bonuses should not be concerned 
about their status with this firm. It 
was a reflection on no one’s abilities, 
if a raise or bonus was not due. 
Rather, excellence was rewarded.” 
And Mortimer sniggered and wondered 
how many of them had spent the elu- 
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sive coin, and what his next glorious 
experiment might be. 

But for all his vision, delusion if 
you prefer, Mortimer was not quite 
the power he imagined himself. He 
was not omr ; potent. As he ap- 
proached his twenty-eight birthday, 
he began to experience a vague guilt. 
Assurance waned a little. Sometimes 
he felt weak; almost helpless. It 
frightened him. With Sandra, his mis- 
tress, who had come with everything 
else, Mortimer was especially inept. 
She was five years his senior and infi- 
nitely more experienced in matters of 
the flesh than was Mortimer. In addi- 
tion, her beauty undermined Mor- 
timer’s fruitless attempts to control 
her the way he did everyone else 
around him. Mortimer even sus- 
pected her of having read his great 
Dr.s works and was only satisfied that 
this was not the case when he learned 
that Sandra did not read at all and 
that this was one of the primary 
reasons his father had orginally cho- 
sen her. “Yo’ dad,” she told Mor- 
timer, “always say they’s nothin’ 
wors’n a smart educated nigger, ’cep- 
tin’ a smart educated nigger ’hoa’.” 

But still she tantalized Mortimer. 
His consumption of cigars rose as- 
tronomically. He purchased cases of 
Tunis and drank Maalox like wine 
with all his meals. She drove Mor- 
timer to the jagged boundaries of 
torment. He could not shake her se- 
curity. He neglected his other experi- 
ments, his life’s work, to stay home to 
devote more time to the problem of 
Sandra. And still she refused to 
cringe. She rang the bells. Mortimer 
did the salivating. She made Mor- 
timer want to abdicate his power and 
huddle in the sweet security of her 
big luscious breasts, like the dull 
frightened runt from a populous litter’ 
of pigs. 



And it was his insatiable desire for 
just such a relationship that drove 
Mortimer to try to exasperation to 
break Sandra's will; to create a slaver- 
ing dependence in her. “What be- 
comes of women like you,” Mortimer 
would ask in practiced innocence, 
"when they get too old for it?” 

“Don’t rightly know, Mista Mor- 
timer. Jennie Wash’ton that kept with 
your dad fo’ me, she reti’ed down to 
Miami, didn’t she? Left your dad 
them di’ries o’hers! He set Jennie up 
right nice. I bet them was some 
books. O’ course I can’t ’rite none 
myself. I jus’ talks!” 

Helplessness. Mortimer understood 
the word. He even understood the 
dream. His old man running naked 
through the house, screaming, “Ret- 
ribution!" Sandra after him with the 
straight razor, cursing violently, 
threatening to cut off the old man’s 
nuts. Mortimer cowering in a comer, 
a child, shaking fearfully as he 
watches her operate on the old man, 
thinking— if she can do that to him 
—screaming— waking — and there she 
is. Sandra, caressing his puny little 
organ. Helplessness. He looks at her. 
“Why, Mr. Mortimer, you been cryin’ 
in your sleep.” She kisses him gently. 
The dream is almost forgotten. 

It must be love, Mortimer con- 
cluded. What else could be so crip- 
pling? And then he remembered his 
proposal. Humiliation! He had come 
home in triumph. Old Matthew Cleg- 
ger had quit his job, trembling, beg- 
ging, whining for Mortimer to please 
let him go. Not to come after him. 
He couldn’t go on. “The pressure, 
pressure Mr. Sternglass. An old man 
like me.” Mortimer had written at 
length in his secret volume describing 
his experiment on Clegger. He had 
simply increased the old man’s work 
load a little at a time until finally he 
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cracked. Mortimer was ecstatic with 
victory and certain he could turn the 
tables on Sandra — subtly break her 
will. He had found the perfect 
stimulus — her motherhood. “Miss 
Sandra,” he began, “that boy, Morty. 
No doubt he’s yours and dad's but it 
doesn’t look quite right, him being 
here — us together. I think I will have 
to find a good school for him up 
north. No one will tell him he’s a half 
white bastard up there. Yes, unless 
you have a better solution, Morty will 
have to go.” 

He waited for her to plead, to give 
him his victory; for mother love to 
bind her. He would be magnanimous. 
He would say Morty could stay. She 
would realize her place. “Sold down 
the Mississippi .” A phrase from his- 
tory. Feelings of brotherly love 
vaguely teased him. He laughed. 
His confidence expanded. Wine, he 
thought, wine for a private triumph. 

“Mista Mortimer, we’ll leave when 
yOu’re ready. Me and Morty.” 

Mortimer’s stomach howled with 
renewed fever. Another day ruined. 
The threat of unbearable loss. “Sold 
down the Mississippi." The marriage 
proposal driveled from his mouth. He 
would make her an honest woman. 
He begged. He pleaded. He trem- 
bled and whined. Later, he could not 
forget it. She had defied and then 
dared to deny him. Turned him 
down! Abandonment. He knew its 
depths. He felt its absolute sense of 
barren desertion. Mortimer Sternglass 
had been deserted, defied; not merely 
by his Sandra but also by his great 
Dr.s. “Oh Pavlov! Oh Goebbels! Oh 
God!” Mortimer paced the halls of the 
complex. Stomped. Raved at the tear- 
ing rejection. Fought vigorously to be 
restored in his own esteem; even 
promised himself to go home and 
throw the bitch and that eleven year 



old black version of his old man out 
the back door. 

But he could not do it. He failed 
completely with every other woman 
he tried to have sex with. Oh Dr.s, 
Mortimer Sternglass, descendent of 
Klansmen — founding Klansmen — 
could not even get an erection with- 
out his black Sandra. 

He wondered if she knew; if the 
whole black mass of Orlando knew. 
Oh Dr.s! Mortimer, your own cham- 
pion, now become dependent slave of 
your observations and techniques; 
bonded to this terrible, this beautiful 
razor-wielding black wench. 

But did she know? Did she know 
the magnitude of his failures? Had 
her uneducated spirit caught his vi- 
tals, found him out? When Morty his 
eleven year old mirror said, “Mornin’ 
soul brother,” did the sarcasm extend 
even beyond the knowledge the little 
boy had grasped about their common 
lineage? Mortimer knew the horror of 
the slobbering unappeased mutt. 
Ding! Ding! Ding! The questions tin- 
gled in his soul. No answers rushed 
forth to greet them, only anxious 
trembling anticipation. Mortimer 
magnified the terror of a vital lie un- 
dressed. He searched frantically for a 
way to control her mind. He reread 
the great Dr.s’ works. He even con- 
sulted B. F. Skinner. His reign had 
been spoiled. He turned at last to the 
yellow pages. Mortimer needed help. 
He rang up Freudians, Jungians, be- 
haviorists, men of all faiths. Alas, the 
hour was late. Busy signals, endless 
ringing; silences and recorded mes- 
sages. Mortimer despaired. Then he 
spotted it, a tiny business card taped 
to the plastic cover on the telephone 
book. Mortimer read the inscription, 
A. JONES — CONSULTATIONS & AR- 
RANGEMENTS. 
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A ll. Exorcisms 

man - named Jones must find 
some means to distinguish himself or 
he will not only be irretrievably lost 
in the gurgling billions that make up 
the human mass, but the silent major- 
ity of Joneses as well. Arthur Jones is 
a cab driver and he understands this 
problem. You might even say that he 
created and solved it for himself. You 
see, Arthur is no ordinary cab driver. 
He is no ordinary Jones. Arthur is a 
Joiies among Joneses. There is a 
couch in the rear of his cab and he 
carries a burden of existential respon- 
sibility tli.it would choke a saint. He 
knows nearly everyone in town and 
holds in confidence things that 
priests, bartenders, lawyers, analysts, 
bell boys, cops, undertakers, prosti- 
tutes and other cab drivers approach, 
but never fully grasp. Arthur has the 
advantage over these other servants of 
mankind, for the simple reason that 
he is not a mere vicarious participant 
in the human foibles he encounters. 
Arthur is actively engaged. He pro- 
vides not only counsel but transporta- 
tion, physical and metaphysical. 
Those who come to him are not merely 
taken for a ride prostrate forlornly on 
the couch in the rear of his cab. They 
are on the throes of metamorphoses, 
for Arthur never fails. All of his fares 
reach a destination. Each realizes his 
ultimate potential as a human being. 
If Arthur does not succeed therapeu- 
tically, or if he deems the potential he 
uncovers undesirable, he has other, 
harsher means to effect his cures. Ar- 
thur can be tranquilly ruthless, for he 
knows that he is making a world; 
populating it with fares renewed 
spiritually — cured of all crippling anx- 
ieties and fears. It is his responsibili- 
ty, this world, and he accepts the 
burden much as would a deity who 
could never settle for a second rate 
creation, while a first rate one was 
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still possible. Arthur, nihilist and 
idealist, cares; cures. When the 
phone rings in his cab, whatever the 
circumstances, he is ready to serve; 
he is the Lone Ranger of analysis and 
the Gunga Din of cab driv ing. He will 
take any case, “any case,” he proudly 
tells anyone who will listen. 

And so when the call came. Arthur, 
rather than make a liar of himself, was 
compelled, even though he sensed 
the fare could be terminal, to go 
forthwith to the corner of Orange Av- 
enue and Chinch Street to pick up 
Mortimer Sternglass ivho had called, 
Arthur noted in his farebook, in obvi- 
ous desperation. 

“Mr. Sternglass, I presume.” Ar- 
thur grinned widely and opened the 
back door of his cab. Mortimer was 
shocked. He didn t know what to 
make of the couch. 

“Sir . . 

“A little surprised, Mr. Sternglass? 
Well, my fares, my patients,” Arthur 
said as lie flipped on the meter, "usu- 
ally are a little uneasy at first, but fear 
not. That uneasiness will evaporate. 
All uneasiness will evaporate. You 
have chosen well in coining to me. 
Chosen well — ” 

“Damn it, your card! Consultations 
and Arrangements! I thought 
you ...” Mortimier began angrily 
and went blank. 

Mortimer awoke. He felt more 
peaceful than he could ever re- 
member feeling. Sandra sat at the foot 
of their bed, dressed for the day and 
sipping her second cup of coffee. 
“What happened,’ Mortimer asked, 
surprised at his lack of real concern. 

“Thought you knowed, Mista Mor- 
timer, Dr. Jones brought you home. 
You was talkin mighty nice; mighty 
happy; nice to us all and generous. 
Y'ou give Morty ten dollars. And 
sweet Mista Mortimer. I never seen 
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you so sweet. And—” 

“Goddamnit! Where is Jones?” 
Mortimer jumped out of bed. Now, 
he was concerned. Sweet! “Where is 
that son of a bitch.” Just as suddenly 
his anger dissipated. Peace descended 
on him again. He reached for a cigar. 
He didn’t want it. He began to pre- 
pare his morning enema. But before 
he could find the epsom salts, nature 
called. A miracle. Mortimer farted. 
For once he got something besides 
hot air. Relief. Mortimer wanted to 
do something physical. He felt well. 
He wanted to thank Jones. 

“Mista Mortimer,” Sandra inter- 
rupted. “Dr. Jones lef this note.” 

Mortimer took it eagerly. “Meter 
reading — $78.90 — next appointment 
11:00 p.m. tomorrow night — I will 
take delivery at the Uninhibited Art 
League on Colonial Drive — Be 
prompt — Payment for first session to 
be made before second session is 
underway — you are under the influ- 
ence of a temporary elixir — you are 
not well — Beware— a. JONES. 

The sign flashed nervously. 
THHII.LS — SPECIAL ITEMS — FILMS— 
XXXXXX — UNINHIBITED EROTIC VOL- 
UMES OF YOUR CHOICE MAGAZINES! 

Mortimer stood in the rain observ- 
ing the clientele of the Uninhibited 
Art League. He was more than an 
hour early for his appointment with 
Jones and already he was anxious. 
Peace had evaporated. He cursed 
Jones. He paced. He began to crave 
cigars. The memory of his defeat, his 
abandonment; what Sandra was doing 
to his confidence, all of it closed in on 
him. His stomach flamed. He let farts 
and belched spasmodically. Turns! 
He’d sell his soul for a Turn. He 
bounded in the door. “Turns please,” 
he told the thin old woman behind 
the counter. 
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"Got no Turns,” she said. 

“There!” Mortimer pointed to a box 
of Turns enclosed in the glass case. 

“Got no Turns,” said the old woman 
as she stared down at the box, a 
pleasant smile across her lips. “Got no 
Turns; got no Turns for sale.” 

Mortimer grew desperate. He 
grabbed a handful of cigars from the 
open box on top of the counter. 
“Turns, goddamnit!” He stepped away 
from the counter and waved the 
cigars threateningly. 

“Shut up buddy,” came a voice 
from behind a book rack. 

Mortimer turned to give an en- 
raged reply. ANAL HOLIDAYS! 
FLAMING PUSSY! WICKED SE- 
CRETS OF THE NYMPHO AND THE 
SNAKE! 10,000 PERVERSIONS: THE 
REPORT OF THE NATIONAL 
COMMISSION ON PERVERSION! 
Mortimer gazed into faces oblivious to 
everything but titilating print and 
photographs. “Pavlov!” Mortimer 
turned ar.d kicked in the glass case. 
‘Tunis wench!’ He grabbed the box 
and ran into the street. He did not 
hear the shots from the old woman’s 
twenty-two pistol. He ran as he had 
never ran. He romped instinctively 
on, farting ceaselessly until he came 
to Johnny Antony’s Pizza House; the 
best pizza ever conceived by God or 
Man. Mortimer swallowed two pack- 
ages of the contraband Turns, lit a 
cigar and entered. He ordered the 
“combination.” The crust was perfect, 
texture almost like a cracker. The 
cheeses were plentiful — mozzarella 
— swiss — brick — muenster. . . And 
the sauce — the sauce! Everything 
to the right degree. Mortimer ate 
voraciously. He drank giant goblets of 
Chianti and thirsted for more. He 
farted. Belched. Popped another pack 
of Turns ; left one for the waitress and 
eased triumphantly out the rear 
exit — newly lighted cigar burning 
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bright. 

Fear seized Mortimer — desertion. 
“Oh, Dr.s, mercy!” He wept and 
threw away his cigar. Then he spotted 
it, the orange and blue cab of Arthur 
Jones, shrouded in fog that steamed 
profusely from the wet concrete. “You 
son of a bitch!" 

Jones grinned. “Good evening, Mr. 
Sternglass. Officers,” he called, “this 
is your man." 

Two hefty black men in drab green 
uniforms approached him. al- 
DEBARAN — SECURITY & COMFORT 
blazed from their chests. Mortimer 
screamed. They looked like Jones. 
They grinned like Jones. Only the 
skin differentiated them. Mortimer 
searched for a means of escape. One 
of the men raised a club. Death! Mor- 
timer stood in frozen horror. They 
picked him up and carried him to the 
cab. 

“You’re tardy, Mr. Sternglass. I re- 
quire that all my fares keep 
appointments — circumstances aside.” 

The officers laughed in unison. 

“Randolph, please collect Mr. 
Sternglass’s due fare and give him 
something from the pharmacy — the 
green elixir — nostalgia no. 1. It 
should suit him well — quite well! 

“Black sons of bit ...” 

A green cloud swept over 
Mortimer — bells — tones of hope — 
torment; the ticking of a billion 
clocks, deeds forgot: Mortimer 

Sternglass, occupied territory of 
dreams. Focus. Stop. Silver Bullets- 
they led him to his Dr.s. They were 
responsible for him. “Hi Yo Silver!" 
The bullets had come on Saturday, 
obliterating the first painful week in 
Mrs. Barker’s first grade. 
Remembrance — Mortimer, smallest 
student in the school — “Tee-Tiny” his 
immediate nickname. “Captain” a 
mammoth gypsy boy, wielder of a 
switch blade knife, sword length, it 
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looked to Mortimer. “Captain” center 
of everyone’s loving attention, or 
cringing dread. "Captain!” — First 
grade combination rasputin — joe louis 
— einstein — first words to Mortimer 
after a day of threatening looks and 
whispers mouthed from afar, “Tee- 
Tiny, you be my slave.” And he was 
not kidding and certainly not making 
a request. Tears! Mortimer fantasized 
destruction: the gypsy slicing his 
throat; hanging his corpse on a coat 
rack in back of the class, a warning to 
others defiant of “Captain’s” rule. 
Mortimer allowed to hang for months. 
Why didn’t the teacher notice! 

Kick, Mortimer. Flee! Scream — day 
banging against day like chaotically 
hung bells. Remember the bullets! 
Come to rest on a still day, on a still 
day — “Tee-Tiny!” Infuriation! Was 
that justice in the shadows? “Cry tee- 
tiny tattle tale — tee-tiny whiny tattle 
tale!” 

Mortimer craved Merita. Mortimer 
begged to be rocked. Mortimer 
whined for the teacher’s lap. Mor- 
timer demanded infant rights! 

“Check his birth certificate! Rich 
little bastard! Trouble maker. I can 
tell one right off. Examine him!” 

Mortimer hidden. Mortimer lost. 

Panic! 

Mortimer found in the furnace 
room — protected — curled in the lap of 
his first true love — Annabell Lousia 
Queen — janitress extraordinaire — 
waddle of pregnant waddles — mother 
duck of fourteen with time spared to 
rock motherless Mortimer Stern- 
glass — “Poor baby got no Ma- 
ma,” she whined at sight of him. 

“Annabell! My Annabell — Ma- 
ma — ma ...” 

Nostalgia 6:00 p.in. The Lone 
Ranger! “Kids join the Lone Ranger’s 
Safety Club. You’ll receive free, vour 
official club membership card and 
mask. Send 25 cents today. Receive 
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two — two! Official Lone Ranger Silver 
Bullets ; a mask just like the Ranger’s! 
Don’t wait. Write today. Receive the 
Lone Ranger’s safety ...” 

"Jennie! Jennie! Jennie!” Mortimer 
ran to his father’s ever naked, end- 
lessly scribbling mistress. “Jennie, I 
got to write Ranger — the Lone 
Ranger.” And Jennie hugged him 
close. She wrote immediately and 
Mortimer waited ever and ever and 
ever and ever . . . 

“When my silver bullets come,” 
Mortimer whispered about, “I’ll take 
care of Captain.” 

“Yeah! Silver Bullets — -ha! ha! Don’t 
drop Captain’s books — Lone Ranger! 
Tee-Tiny cowboy! Better pay Cap- 
tain’s dime, Kimo Sabe.” 

Mortimer waited. Mortimer hoped. 
Mortimer dreamed victory — captain’s 
fleeing image — captain’s hands up — 
captain defeated: "Say, who was that 
masked man, anyhow?” 

"I don’t know hut he gave me this 
silver bullet. ” 

" Why that must have been the 
Lone . . .” 

“Hi Yo Silver!" 

“Thank you Tiny Ranger.” 

Secretly Mortimer doubted his fan- 
tasy. Openly he bragged in whispers. 
And the bullets came on Saturday. 
Monday, Mortimer went to school. 
Reality closed in. Mortimer prepared 
to give the bullets to his Captain — in 
the name of — friendship of course — 
only in the name of friendship . . . 

But the gypsy didn’t come to school 
Monday. He didn’t come to school 
Tuesday. 

“S’scared o’ them s’silver bullets,” 
said Randy Smith. 

And Mortimer smiled. 

“Kimo Sabe,” came respectful 
voices of unity. 

Wednesday Becky Smith said, 
“Where’s that chicken gypsy?” 

Thursday Mrs. Barker said, “Our 
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classmate, the gypsy boy, won’t be 
back. Who would you like for class 
monitor?" 

“Kimo Sabe! Mortimer— tee- 
tiny — Kimo Sabe — Morti ...” 

Mortimer began to grasp condition- 
ing. The seeds of Pavlov were 
planted. How many steps to experi- 
mental neuroses; to true 
propaganda — to Goebbels — to Mor- 
timer’s own Reichstag fire? 

Sternclass. Sternglass! Sternglass! 
Mortimer gazed through a green 
haze. “Randolph, I believe he is 
ready for Eros Monogamus. Take it 
from the pharmacy and see to it that 
the young woman has a sniff as well. 
You and Leroy stay with him. Be un- 
obtrusive as possible and give him 
this note when he awakes. I hope he 
finds the meter reading satisfactory. I 
have - other calls — so many others. 
Careful not to overdose them, 
Leroy — you know the danger. We 
don’t want to provoke a permanent 
condition. I can just see our 
Sternglass going through life with a 
permanent erection, or that lovely girl 
in constant heat for only him. That, of 
course, he would love but it would 
only serve to perpetuate this horrible 
maze of manipulations he calls his ex- 
periments. No! Give a very small 
dose, I caution you. Make your pres- 
ence available. Protect; do not 
intrude — Security & Comfort.” 

Jones started the cab. “Oh, Ran- 
dolph,” he called, “one moment! Give 
the boy Morty this.” He handed out a 
red bubble gum ball. “It’s something 
I’ve been tinkering with — The Adven- 
tures of Robinson Crusoe, Treasure Is- 
land and Huckleberry Finn. I hope it 
doesn’t hurt the boy’s teeth. Note his 
reactions please. I’ve fascinated my- 
self with this one! I can envision it 
now, a nation gnashing its way 
through the classics. Ought to make 
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Evelyn Wood take notice; lock her 
bowels at least. And I don’t mind tel- 
ling you the idea of congressmen mas- 
ticating their ‘Congressional Record’ 
has special appeal for me. Of course, 
there are other concerns, respon- 
sibilities, I’m not prepared to take. 
Imagine the implications of oral por- 
nography or comic books; degenerates 
chewing on Naked Lunch and Bat- 
mam gnawing into Henry Miller and 
Goofy. They could even do it in 
church — bite right into The Illustrated 
Karma Sutra while taking holy com- 
munion. I see a chewing gum crisis in 
the classroom — Modern Romances 
stuck on lunchroom plates and 
Playboy seeping from the roofs of in- 
nocent young mouths; stuck behind 
virgin ears. And what of the 
sidewalks, all that sticky mess; morn- 
ing papers spat all over the streets. 
No, I think I’ll hang on to this little 
innovation. Can you imagine it in the 
hands of someone like Sternglass’s 
Dr. Goebbels? The world’s not ready 
for this bubble gum. But, it should 
occupy the boy: an excellent babysit- 
ter, I’d say! Careful of Sternglass. 
Keep your soul on ice.’ Remember — ” 
“Security,” said Randolph. 
“Comfort,” said Leroy. 

“Farewell,” said Jones. 

“Eros Monogamus!” said Randolph. 
“Powerful stuff,” said Leroy. 
“Careful," said Randolph. 

“I’ll spray lightly," said Leroy. “All 
the world needs is that honky w'ith a 
cement prong.” 

Psst! Psst! Psst! Psss . . . 

“Enough. Leroy!" 

Flower shadows danced on the 
wall. Mortimer’s eyes blinked in the 
flickering candlelight. He held San- 
dra’s hand and gazed reverently at her 
nakedness. She smiled at him, almost 
forgivingly. 
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Pleasure! Exhaustion! It had been a 
peaceful day; a beautiful day. A guilt- 
less Mortimer Sternglass knew love. 
He had given himself fully; un- 
ashamedly. Love had not cloaked vio- 
lence. Harmony had transcended 
mere screwing. His devils were 
banished from bed; the crowd had 
thinned. Sandra had be^n only 
Sandra — not the mother he’d never 
known; not scribbling Jennie, not An- 
nabell and not even the unconquered 
focus of sibling jealousy and Oedipal 
horror! She had been only herself. 

And Mortimer? The Mortimer of 
eros monogamus was not the boy who 
had seen his dad slipping into Jennie’s 
room garbed in the regalia of Grand 
Cyclops, his erect organ pointing from 
a slit in his klan raiment. The Mor- 
timer of eros monogamus was defi- 
nitely not the manipulating son who 
read Jennie’s hidden diaries, laughed, 
cheered out loud and taunted his 
father till he received a bank account 
to replace his demeaning allowance. 
This sexually liberated Mortimer was 
not the boy who had seen Sandra rip 
the robes from his father and make 
him a humbled old man; a man who 
lived only for threat of the razor, who 
lusted for the razor. "I’ll cut you!" 
She had only to utter the words and 
the patriarch of Sternglass’s would eat 
his breakfast without complaint; take 
his nap on time and not mention his 
prostate complications for hours. 

This Mortimer of eros monogamus 
was not the inept young man whose 
penis had gone limp in all the best cat 
houses from Miami to New York; who 
heard black laughter in his sleep and 
who dreamed of himself standing in 
front of a firing squad chosen from the 
ghetto of Orlando — “Get that 
PRONG UP,” blared a loud speaker. 

“No use,” said Mortimer, “tee- 
tiny!” 

“Boom,” said the cannons. 
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This Mortimer. This product of eros 
monogamus was for once, simply a 
man. His Sandra who had also sniffed 
the glorious elixir, was for once sim- 
ply a woman. Mortimer slept. Sandra 
slept. Randolph covered them. Leroy 
turned up the air conditioning. 

“Security,” said Randolph. 

“Comfort,” said Leroy. 

'Time to charge our batteries,” said 
Randolph. 

“Whoopee,” said Leroy. 

"Why don’t we charge on up to 
Chinese Yellow,” said Randolph, “and 
surprise this honky when he wakes 
up?” 

Leroy grinned, “Pidgeon English 
on!” 

“Chicken chow mein!” yelled Ran- 
dolph. 

Mortimer sat on the toilet. He was 
overcome. “Chinks!” Grinning Chinese 
Jones’s. Diarrhea. Mortimer’s bowels 
exploded — burned. “Yeow! Oh Pav- 
lov! Oh Goebbels! Do I deserve this?” 

Randolph and Leroy trooped in 
singing: “Cheng hsin ; cheng hsin; rec- 
tify your anxious heart, rectify your 
anxious heart; cheng hsin!” 

“Security,” said Randolph. 

“Comfort,” said Leroy. 

“Whew!” Mortimer staggered from 
the toilet. 

“A note for you, Mr. Sternglass,” 
said Leroy. 

Mortimer took the crumbled letter: 
"meter reading $789.00 — next ap- 
pointment: 5 a.m. — Take Eola 

Park — tommorrow morning — prepare 
for hospitalization — obey your of- 
ficers — A. JONES.” 

Mortimer trembled. Mortimer 
knew fear. He looked at the orientals: 
Aldebaran — Security & Comfort. 
He must escape. He must find a real 
policeman. Mortimer dashed for the 
front door. Psst! Psst! Psss . . . He 
ran into the street; his organ stiff, his 
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fears forgot. 

“Well, you’ve done it now Ran- 
dolph! You and your security. 
Couldn’t you have used simple 
mace?” 

"I meant — ” 

“We better call Jones. You’ve used 
eros promiscuous. No woman in this 
city is going to be safe.” 

“Arthur Jones speaking. Consulta- 
tions and Arrangements.” 

"Sir,” gulped Randolph, “Sternglass 
had eluded us. I’m afraid it’s — ■” 

“I’m aware,” said Jones. “I have 
been getting transmissions. Eros 
promiscuous, a powerful stimulant! 
He’s sure to go seeking sin, and Ran- 
dolph, who is better acquainted with 
the haunts of sinners than your typical 
cab driver? That’s why I always say. 
Cab driving is a profession! You and 
Leroy return to the cab stand and 
prepare for his admittance. I may 
have to use my Descarte’s Therapy. " 

Deep South Hotel 
Rooms $2.50 — Cash Only 
Not Responsible for Property 

Mortimer signed the register — Dr. 
Josef Goebbels. He took his key, 
started away from the desk and 
stopped. “What sort of entertainment 
do you have here?” 

“Entertainment, sir?” 

“I was thinking in terms of a sex- 
tet.” 

“I’m afraid a quartet is the best we 
can offer at the moment.” 

“Fine,” said Mortimer, “fine. Could 
you tell me when showtime is?” 

“Within the hour and, I might add 
worth waitin’ for, buddy.” 

Jones stopped at Satan's Hobby 
Shop. He stopped at hotels; motels, 
night clubs, notorious street corners. 
He monitored police calls; feared the 
very worst, telephoned Sandra every 
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half hour, checked out secretaries at 
the Sternglass Complex, even dialed 
the morgue — eros promiscuous having 
previously provoked the strangest be- 
havior. 

At dusk, Jones admitted defeat. He 
even felt a bit tense in his tummy. 
He was glad he wouldn’t have to ad- 
mit this failure — very glad. He 
wouldn’t be able to lift his head 
among the other cab drivers if this 
thing got out. Descartes Therapy was 
definitely in order. This fare had al- 
ways threatened to be terminal. He 
doubted he could find a more suitable 
therapy. Might as well go to the park 
and wait. Like all pharmaceutical 
wonders, eros promiscuous wears off. 

The big fountain in Lake Eola 
sprayed brightly colored streams into 
the early morning darkness. Mortimer 
shook sensuosly and compared himself 
favorably to the gushing, lighted wa- 
ters. “All in the name of Dr. Josef 
Goebbels,” he smiled. Vindication! 
Now, he must deal with Jones. He 
must have the secret. Then he’d get 
Sandra right where he wanted her. 
He’d see her cringe yet. He might 
even take to wearing his pop’s tat- 
tered old sheets. How much should 
he offer Jones, he wondered. Half a 
million? Half of everything? Well, 
such things could be negotiated. Hal- 
lelujah eros promiscuous! 

“Life’s a frail thing, ain’t it buddy?” 

“What?” Mortimer looked into the 
yellowish cracked face of a man not 
much older than himself. 

"I ain’t no panhandler, but I could 
use a little help. See these calluses. I 
got enlarged liver and — ” 

“Sure?” Mortimer slurred and held 
out a handful of small change. 

The man stared into it and spat. 
“Life’s a frail thing, buddy! These 
here’s honest calluses. Sometimes 1 
could kill myself— -jump right in that 
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ol’ lake and drown. I got bad dis — ” 
“Sure?” Mortimer took five dollars 
from his wallet and offered it. 

The man spat into Lincoln’s image. 
“Life’s a frail thing, mister.” And he 
hobbled away. 

“Wait— I—” 

“Morning! Mr. Sternglass,” said 
Jones. 

Mortimer smiled. “Well, Jones, we 
have business, don’t we?” 

“Something wrong with the meter 
reading, Mr. Sternglass? I noted your 
failure to pay Randolph. Let me state 
that the meter runs on the principle 
of the escalating tithe — ten times the 
previous amount. I hope you won’t 
become dissatisfied with our rates and 
abandon us.” 

“No! To the contrary sir; I find your 
rates quite reasonable, considering 
your wares.” 

“Sternglass, you’re not just another 
satisfied customer, are you? You’re 
trying to deal with me; isn’t that it? 
And if you are 1 must — ” 

“Oh no, sir! Deal? But you do 
know that insurance is my business 
and I could offer you a very enticing 
sum for your goods, as well as a poli- 
cy, of course, against development of 
any community interest in your ac- 
tivities. You know about soap, don’t 
you — the program to clean up 
drugs — Sell Out A Pusher. Any 
anonymous blackmailer or disgruntled 
fare — I believe you use the term, 
fare — anyone could cause difficulty for 
you and your assistants. My 
policy — my resources and local con- 
tacts could certainly — ” 

“Let’s take a ride Mr. Sternglass, 
to — eh — consider your proposal.” 
Delight! Oh Dr.s! Jones must be 
squirming on the inside. Oh Pavlov, 
should I offer him a Turn? Goebbels, 
the Reichstag flames! Confidence, as- 
surance; Satan’s Hobby Shop, here I 
come. 
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III. Revelations: Cogito, Ergo Sum 

W ell, Mr. Sternglass, our jour- 
ney together is almost terminated.” 
Mortimer lit a cigar. “Yes it is, 
Jones, and I just want to say — ” 

Psst! Psst! Psss! Pss . . . 

"Bringing in the sheaves, Ran- 
dolph. He'll probably be flailing about 
and screaming by the time we arrive. 
Nothing’s quite so potent as Vertigo 
and I’ve given him no. 29!” 

“Jump! Jump! Jump! Jump!” Mortimer 
hung desperately from a ledge atop 
the Sternglass Complex. Sandra lead 
the cheering. “Jump! Jump! Jump!” 
“Retribution,” screamed his dad. 
“Jump! Jump! Jump! Jump!” 

Jennie sat on the concrete, silent and 
scribbling. Captain waved his grown 
up sword. Annabell rended her gar- 
ment. Morty dragged up smouldering 
ashes and sack cloth for them all. 
Sternglass employees picnicked. Old 
Cleggar danced a jig. “What a pro- 
paganda splash,” cried Goebels. “De- 
generate leaps from building! Victory 
is near. Support your Fuerher.” 
“Jump! Jump! Jump! Jump!” 

“Ruff! Ruff! Ruff!” Pavlov howled 
and rushed about chalking ellipses on 
the street gradually altering the shape 
until one was a circle. “Hop scotch? 
Discriminating hop scotch? You can’t 
piss in my ear and make me think it’s 
raining. Ruff! Ruff! Ruff!” 
“Experimental neuroses,” Mortimer 
screamed and let go one hand. 

“Jump! Jump! Jump! Jump!” 

“Kimo Sabe," came the tender 
voice. The masked man reached out 
to him. 

“First, I want to see your face; 
you’re not Jones?” 

He removed the mask and stared 
blankly. He yawned. “Life’s a frail 
thing, ain’t it buddy?” 

Mortimer looked into the eyes; the 

MIASMAS— A LIFE TERM 



cracked yellowish face of a man not 
much older than himself. He turned 
loose his grip and began the long fall. 

“Jum ...” 

When you hit you’re dead. "Hi Yo 
Silver!" The fall is endless. 

“Hand ME the temporary apathy ,” 
said Jones. “He’s coming around. 
Twenty-nine hours of vertigo — no 
one’s ever taken that much. We re go- 
ing to be able to utilize him though. 
Hustle Randolph! Get the implants 
ready. Arrange for the new uniforms. 
He’s going to be quite useful. You 
three are going to be a trinity. We’ll 
plant the Chameleon factor in his 
tummy. I can’t wait to catch him crav- 
ing soul food! Let’s put the perma- 
nent apathy near his heart. And the 
fear utilization converter, well ...” 

“Right between the eyes,” said 
Randolph. 

“Great,” said Leroy. 

Mortimer opened his eyes. He be- 
gan to yell incoherently and kick with 
all his might. 

Pst . . . sss. 

“This temporary apapthy’s run out. 
We’ve got to get him under so he can 
sign this will before his handwriting 
changes. You and Leroy hold him. I’ll 
get another can.” 

Psst! Psssssst! Pssssssss . . . 

Mortimer was conscious, conscious 
without consciousness. He had no 
memories. He recalled facts, but they 
were not real memories. “It must be 
a form of amnesia,” he told himself. 
Everything is confronted but it is not. 
You remember but you don’t. Things 
happen but they don’t. “Do not dis- 
turb” gives way to “Nothing to dis- 
turb.” Tears are not tears; laughter 
not laughter. Indifference is the goal; 
indifference! 

“Oh Mortimer, sign please!” 

(cont. on page 130) 
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This is a new Malzberg story. 



RE-ENTRY 

BARRY N. MALZBERG 



H e knows that he has changed. He 
knows that he has changed on some 
significant level and yet, to be sure, 
he feels, physically at least, the same 
that he always has. Two arms, two 
legs, slight tightness around the left 
knee joint due to residual effects of 
combat injury and so on. His body in 
short seems to relate to itself much as 
it always has, in a kind of off-center 
uncongealed fashion but then again, 
they had made clear, it was the emo- 
tions that were supposed to be differ- 
ent. That was where the significant 
changes were to occur and of course 
they have; he knows that he is a dif- 
ferent person or at least he is willing 
to proceed under the assumption that 
he is a different person. He trusts 
them. That is the absolute truth of his 
condition, fore and aft, he trusts them 
absolutely. If they say he will be dif- 
ferent then he is different. “I feel dif- 
ferent,” he says. “That is to say, I feel 
differently.” His diction, of which he 
has always been so proud, seems 
slurred, syntax comes uneasily to him. 
Still. Still. “I know I am a different 
person . ” 

They look at him curously or 
perhaps it is only that they look at 
him without curiosity, the three of 
them at the far side of the room, 
shielded by table and receptors from 
his gaze which (he takes this to be) is 
firm and intense. He has always had a 
great deal of difficulty dealing with 



the scientific mind, the devices of 
technology, he guesses. He has never 
been able to figure these people out. 
Yet, curiously or incuriously they re- 
gard him calmly; he feels that he oc- 
cupies their fullest attention. “Inside 
now,” he says, “I know that I have 
the capacity for love.” 

“What is love?” one of them says. 

“Intense devotion to one particular 
person in the romantic ideal. Of 
course there can be devotion to many 
people, to objects or even to ideas 
but in the conventional, romanticized 
fashion it becomes a fixation upon, 
perhaps I mean an idealization of an 
individual to the exclusion of other 
individuals and at the cost of severe 
alterations of one’s mental state. One 
feels somehow both dependent upon 
and yet ennobled by the object of this 
kind of devotion. I leel it,” he says, 
nodding at them solemnly. “I feel it 
now. I know that I have been given 
that capacity.” 

"Who do you feel it for?” one of 
them says. It might be the same one 
but then again it might be different. 
He has always had a great deal of dif- 
ficulty making individuation of 
technologically-oriented types, that 
has been part of his problem com- 
pounded by the fact that the society 
itself is so technologically based. If it 
had been a romantic society or one 
which gave more value to the so- 
called occult or intuitive arts 
. . . well, not to think of that. You 
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must deal with conditions as they are 
presented', you must deal with the 
world in which you live, that has 
been part of the process. “Who do 
you feel it for?” another of them says. 
“Are you having trouble hearing?” 

"No," he says and touches an ear 
for emphasis. “My physical faculties 
seem to be in excellent condition. 1 
don’t know,” he says, “I do not feel it 
for a specific person and yet I know 
that I have within myself the capacity 
to feel for a specific person. I feel that 
I must embark upon that search.” 

“When?” 

“As soon as I am released,” he says. 
“As soon as you tell me that I may go. 
I must change my life,” he says, “I 
must come to terms with what I have 
been and what I am now and fuse 
them so that I may become.” He 
bows his head, stands humbly before 
them. Although he is sincere it occurs 
to him, not without a little pride, that 
he never would have put the case so 
well before. Perhaps he is improving 
in all ways. His syntax was not bad 
after all; it was merely a little rusty. 
“I am in a process of becoming,” he 
says. 

11 

N ANOTHER ROOM he stands, some- 
what nervous but essentially at ease 
until a woman enters. They have pre- 
pared him for this with little advise- 
ments and hints but they have left: the 
essential development of the en- 
counter to him. As is only proper. 
Time and again they have made clear 
to him that while certain essential 
changes can be made in the enzyme 
system, while the bio-mechanic bal- 
ance can be altered for changed feed- 
back, while the hypothalmus can be 
jiggled and the thyroid cracked the 
way in which these changed forces are 
brought to bear will rest within him. 



The integrity of the human soul, after 
all, is absolute as the literature and 
orientation sessions have made clear. 
She is a reasonably attractive woman 
in, he supposes, her late thirties al- 
though then again she might be 
somewhat older than that or even 
younger; the light casts strange 
fluorescence across her face and then 
he has always been hesitant in making 
judgements on ages. For that matter 
he is not too strong on faces either. 
She seems however to be a thor- 
oughly acceptable woman in all 
ways; he has to admit that. She closes 
the door behind her, crosses her legs, 
leans against the wall. He may see 
appraisal in her stare but then again it 
may only be admiration. “Hello,” he 
says. It is important to make the first 
statement he has been told, and thus 
control the pace of the interview. 
“How are you?” 

She shakes her head. “We have no 
time for that,” she says. “Do you love 
me?” 

He was supposed to control the 
pace of the interview, he had 
thought. “I don’t know,” he says, “do 
you love me?" 

“That is not the important thing, ” 
she says. “I am object — you are sub- 
ject. It is your life we are talking 
about; it is your condition. Do you 
love me?” Her voice he would like to 
think carries passion but he doubts it. 
He senses urgency and under that the 
whine of the machine. Perhaps that is 
the explanation. Perhaps she is a 
machine. For that matter perhaps he 
is a machine. For all that he knows 
the orientation and pamphlets may be 
a lie and they may have converted 
him into a walking prosthesis, 
simulacrum of himself. He would not 
put this beyond them. “I said, do you 
love me?” 

He sighs, tries to come to terms 
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with the situation. "I have the capa- 
city to love now,’’ he says, “I know 
that — ” 

“That is not the question you have 
been asked. The question is. do you 
love me?” 

“I find you desireable,” he says, “I 
certainly find you interesting. I think 
in many ways — ” 

“Be precise. Answer my question. 
Do you love me?” Her eyes, he sees, 
will take no more dissemblance. “That 
is what I am here to learn.” 

“Ah,” he says. “Oh.” He pauses. It 
is important to get this right. It is im- 
portant to get this right because, after 
all, this is not only his new personna 
but the results of the project itself 
which are at issue. “No,” he says, 
“no, I can’t say that I love you.” 

“Then I hate you,” she says and 
turns and opens the door and leaves 
the room. Cross-legged, he allows 
himself to sink, amazed, to the floor. 
No one had told him that they would 
deal like this. 

Ill 

mother woman' comes into the 
room presently or perhaps it is the 
same one in somewhat different garb 
and cosmetics. They are sensible, 
technologically-oriented people here 
well trained in the ways and means of 
the carefully nurtured, carefully ad- 
ministered project: they would not 
deal in superfluities here and the 
budget would, perhaps, force them to 
keep to the minimum. “Hello,” she 
says, “how are you?” 

“I am all right.” he says politely. 
“Have I met you before?” 

“N'o time for any of that. How do 
you feel for me?” 

“Well,” he says, “well, the question 
might better be phrased, how do you 
feel — ” 

She raises a sensible palm, buts 



him off. “No,” she says, “I told you, 
we have no time for that. “How do 
you feel for me? Do you love me?” 

“If we could only talk a while.” 

“Or is it merely a moderate pas- 
sion, a quickening of interest say, a 
certain feeling of involvement — ” 

“I only came from the treatment a 
short while ago,” he says, “surely the 
demands — ” 

“No time,” she says, “we operate in 
a businesslike way here; we have no 
time to get off the subject. This is an 
economical, efficient system here and 
it must continue. Do you love me?” 

He shakes his head. “I’m truly 
sorry,” he says, “I’m afraid that I 
don’t. I don’t know you well 
enough — ” 

He would say more — he has, sud- 
denly, a great deal to say — but she 
has already turned and left the room. 
This time he stands against the wall, 
pondering but actually phrasing very 
little. 

By rule of three he would expect 
another woman or the same again to 
enter the room and put the question 
but this is a sensible, economic opera- 
tion here run by sensible, tech- 
nologically-oriented people and 
they apparently have decided that 
there is no necessity for the rule of 
three. Instead he finds himself es- 
corted back to the room where the 
four of them sit behind lacquered 
panels and face him in, he believes, 
an accusatory fashion although they 
may merely be his new defensiveness. 
(He is certainly a lot sharper and 
more responsive to his feelings than 
he has ever been before. They would 
surely suspect the possibility that he 
could love although it is hard to arrive 
at definite judgements on love merely 
because of the occurrence of guilt.) 
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He waits for them to say something 
but he sees presently that they are 
not, that they are, in fact, waiting for 
him to speak. "Did 1 fail?” he says. 
They say nothing. "Was that a test 
and did I fail?” he repeats. “I’m enti- 
tled to know that.” 

They look at him, still saying noth- 
ing. They are sensible people to be 
sure and running the operation in a 
highly successful fashion (95 % cure 
rate says the literature and he would 
not dispute this) and surely he should 
respect them but nevertheless he 
feels a tickle of rage which may again 
only come from his heightened or 
deepened capacity to feel. “It’s ridicu- 
lous if that’s your test,” he says. “I 
mean you give me absolutely no 
chance at all. How can I love some- 
one who I’ve never been before, 
someone who I don’t even know? 
That wouldn’t be love, that would be 
a kind of madness. You’re supposed to 
make people better here, not make 
them worse. That would be worse to 
me.” 

"How do you know?’ one of them 
says, “how do you know what we're 
supposed to do with people here?” 

Slowly he nods. He can see the 
point. He hardly, considering the 
emotional impoverishment and decay 
which took him here, has the right to 
render judgments upon anyone, much 
less those in whom he has put his 

Editorial (cont. from page 4) 
have freedom, or you can have peace, 
but you cannot have both!” 

1 assume this hastily -thrown- 
together collection of jingoistic non- 
sense was intended to sound like the 
work of the Robert A. Heinlein we all 
knew and admired. It was in fact an 
insult to the convention and its atten- 
dees, and brought about the first oc- 
casion I can remember when a 



trust and who have a 95% cure rate. 
"All right,” he says, “all right then. I 
don’t know. I apologize.” 

“This goes beyond apologies. You 
have shown a total misunderstand- 
ing-” 

“I’m sorry,” he says. He feels like 
scuttling, like begging pardons. None 
of that. He will be as sensible as 
them. “I’ll submit to your judgment.” 

“It’s too late for any of that, 
another one of them says, “too late for 
submission, you should have thought 
of that before, you should have 
thought of that before you denied 
love,” and then, oh my, they are on 
their feet, all four of them and he can 
individuate them very well just as (ret- 
rospectively) he can individuate the 
two women, decide exactly who is 
who and what was what but too late 
for any of this as they advance upon 
him and seeing then what they have 
made of him (but only with his fidl 
consent and only toward the neces- 
sary end) he wants to throw himself 
upon their mercy but there is no 
mercy of course, that quality appears 
nowhere in the programs and it is in 
that way that they come upon him 
and take him out of there to a differ- 
ent place where with many cries is 
impressed upon him the true and 
final stamp of dove. 

—Barry N. Malzberg 



Worldcon Guest of Honor was booed. 
A shocking occasion. The decision to 
manipulate this Heinlein-simulacrum 
and its performance did the Kansas 
City committee no credit, and be- 
smirched Heinlein’s reputation to a 
considerable extent. The entire affair 
is to be regretted. 

— Ted White 
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Steven Utley, who made his debut here last issue with “Ocean,” returns 
with a short and whimsical look at the life of a hero — 



IN BRIGHTEST DAY, IN 
DARKEST NIGHT 

STEVEN UTLEY 



Barry refuses to come into my 
room. He never did care for my col- 
lection. He stands in the doorway and 
speaks softly, soothingly, as though to 
a child. If only I could tell him. 

“Earl,” he says. “This is Barry,” he 
says. 

I know who he is, and I won’t be 
patronized. I go back to my comic 
books, which I’ve arranged on the 
carpet around me. 1 have a whole 
room full of comic books, most of 
which are older than I am Flash Com- 
ics, Boy Commandos , The Human 
Torch, Doll Man. I open one of the 
brittle magazines at random and see 
Captain America in all his four-color 
glory, wading through a pack of 
rotund yellow men with buck teeth 
and thick glasses. A few pages over, 
the Sub-Mariner is ripping apart a 
German U-boat with his bare hands. 
Nazi sailors tumble out, scattering 
Lugers and monocles in every direc- 
tion. 

“Earl.” Barry’s being patient. It oc- 
curs to me that he may indeed care 
too much, and if that’s the case, he 
will be a very bitter person by the 
time he’s old. You have to be super if 
you expect to get by and not have 
your compassion for your fellow man 
turned inside out by all of the misery 



in the world. 

“Earl,” Barry says again. “What 
happened? What happened, for Gods 
sake?" 

He sounds agonized. It may only 
be (I tell myself) that he’s in love with 
my wife. In either case, it’s my duty 
to set his mind at ease. I have, after 
all, dedicated my powers to the bet- 
terment of humanity'. 

“Don’t worry,” I tell him. “Nothing 
happened, Barry. She ran out of the 
house crying, that’s all.” 

I put Captain America and the 
Sub-Mariner away, then looked 
around at the garish covers on the 
floor. Ah, Sheena, Queen of the 
Jungle. Ah, Hawkman and Blue 
Beetle, Airboy and Fighting Yank. 
Where are you when I need you 
most? Must I do it all without help 
from you? Don’t you remember how 
much misery there is in the world? 

The telephone is ringing. I brush 
past Barry and go to answer it. A 
woman at the other end of the con- 
nection begins delivering her spiel 
with all the sincerity of a high-school 
girl laboring through Ophelia’s lines 
in jhe senior class’ spring play. 

I am, it seems, being offered a 
expenses-paid trip for two to wonder- 
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fill Las Vegas, plus a two-hundred- 
dollar certificate book redeemable at 
certain local stores and a glossy color 
portrait of inv family. Mine, all mine, 
if I’m able to correctly answer a ques- 
tion within thirty seconds. I let the 
woman chatter along without inter- 
ruption. I know her game, but I’m 
curious to find out what her question 
is. Mine is the wisdom of Solomon. 

“As everybody knows,” she is say- 
ing, “Abraham Lincoln and John F. 
Kennedy were assassinated. Now, the 
question is, which one of the follow- 
ing men was also assassinated while 
serving as President of the United 
States — James Garfield, Andrew 
Jackson or William McKinely?” 

Which one ? Aha, a fatal slip upon 
her part. They all make fatal slips 
eventually. "James Garfield,"' I an- 
swer. “ And William McKinley. ’ 

“That is correct!" she tells me in a 
tinkly voice. “Now, if you’ll just give 
me your name and address, our agent 
will come over with your certificate 
book and — ” 

“Oh, you needn’t bother.’’ I’m not 
interested in going to Las Vegas. I 
never accept rewards. "I only wanted 
to hear your question." 

“Oh.” I’ve stripped her gears. 
Nothing in her script to get her 
through this unforeseen development. 
Little did she realize how easily I saw 
through her diabodical plan to dis- 
cover my secret identity. She makes 
some more noises over the phone. 
“Oh. Uh. Well. Are you, uh, sure?" 

‘‘Yes. Thank you. ” I ring off. 
Shazam. The World’s Mightiest Mor- 
tal triumphs again. 

What really happened, Barry? My 
wife left me. I shed my light over the 
evil things, for they cannot stand the 
light, and she ran out of the house 
crying. 
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And now Barry’s gone, too. I 
turned aside his questions. I frus- 
trated his efforts to leant too much. 
We crimefighters must have our se- 
crets. Our calling cuts us oft from the 
rest of humanity, makes intercouse 
with mere mortal men difficult and 
sometimes impossible. 

So now Barry’s gone, too, and I am 
able to get on with my great task of 
ridding this world of crime. 

And now I cloak myself in darkness. 
And now I make myself a creature of 
the night, a symbol that will strike 
terror in superstitious, cowardly 
hearts. And now, and now. . . . 

There is so much misery in the 
world. It’s going to be rough out 
there tonight. 

— Steven Utley 
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INTERVIEW: 

LIN CARTER 

Conducted by DARRELL SCHWEITZER 



Fantastic: Would you describe how 
you got started in editing? 

Carter-. I wrote a book on Tolkein, 
and my agent gave it first to Ballen- 
tine, and to pad the book out, more 
or less, I decided to go into the point 
that The Lord of The Rings is not the 
first and only great fantasy quest 
novel ever written, and to discuss 
some of the others that were, and my 
own enthusiasm for the other exam- 
ples of the genre must have com- 
municated because my publishers at 
Ballentine called me in the next day 
and were talking about how they 
ought to print some of these, because 
they were making so much off Tolkein 
and they wanted to offer the same 
readers other things they haven’t 
seen. And so the publishers made an 
offer and I accepted. 

Fantastic: How did you start, when 
you found that you suddenly had the 
opportunity to edit and republish all 
the great works of fantasy ever writ- 
ten? 

Carter: In the first place I am no 
longer in that position since the series 
has been terminated. When I was in 
that position, when the series first 
began, I felt a degree of heady 
euphoria which I give you leave to 
imagine for yourself. I could redis- 
cover and reprint anything virtually, 
because I was the expert and the pub- 



lisher was simply the enthusiast. So I 
began to think of Cabell, Dunsany, 
William Morris, George MacDonald, 
and my original list of books to re- 
print was about sixteen. So for 
months and years thereafter I main- 
tained a list of books that I would 
have to go back and read again, and 
see, and try out, and 1 asked people 
for advice, and I eventually ended up 
w ith a list of several hundred. I never 
got to publish all ot them but 1 got a 
substantial amount into press. 
Fantastic: How did you overcome 
the problems inherent in the publish- 
ing of long novels by writers who 
were often unknown to the public? 

Carter: The publishers felt that if 
they could make the readers under- 
stand that this was stuff like The Lord 
of the Rings, that the same read- 
ership, all those millions of college 
kids out there, would buy it, that 
they didn’t have to do anything more 
than say, “This is like Tolkein." They 
found out that that wasn t true, that 
the readers liked Tolkein, A, very 
much, and anybody else, B, not that 
much, so they packaged the books in 
such a way as to remind people of 
The Lord of The Rings, and at the 
beginning, in the first year or two of 
the series, I picked the closest things 
I could find to the heroic quest, im- 
aginary world novel of Tolkein. And 
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then I began to get overconfident and 
went off into things like the lost race, 
and the mythological novel, and get- 
ting a little further away. 

Fantastic: Which ones would you 
cite as being further away? 

Carter: Well, The Lost Continent 
by Cutclyff'e Hyne is a novel of an- 
cient Atlantis and it’s in the genre of 
the Atlantis novel rather than in the 
imaginary world quest novel like The 
Well At The World’s End and The 
Worm Ouroboros and The Lord of 
The Rings itself. It’s a good book but 
it’s not that much like Tolkein. 

So in direct ratio to how much it 
was like Tolkein it sold well. The 
Morris for example sold marvellous 
and is even in print still — having gone 
through several printings — but the 
other stuff didn’t do as well. For 
example Khaled by F. Marion Craw- 
ford, a sort of an Arabian Nights fan- 
tasy novel was not anything like Tol- 
kein. It w'as just a good fantasy novel, 
and it sold terribly. It sold 16,000 
copies. 

Fantastic: Why do you think it took 
so long for the public to discover 
these people? For example, I’ve met 
college students who are wildly en- 
thusiastic about William Morris. 
They’re not fans either, but just 
people who found him in paperback 
or in the library. Why aren’t there 
more of them? 

Carter: Until I revived him Morris 
was extremely difficult to find because 
the hardcovers of his works published 
in America were published in like 
1901, 1899, and there was a span of 
three quarters of a century there in 
which the books were thrown away, 
junked, and they just don’t turn up in 
the second hand stores. Most of the 
readers don’t live in the metropolitan 
centers that have second hand stores 
You can go through states lik** kan«as. 



I suspect, where there wouldn’t be a 
single second hand book store in the 
entire state. Someone out in Kansas 
has to buy either new books or pa- 
perbacks. If he cares to dig into the 
history of English literature he can 
find the names of these authors, but 
unless he really puts himself out, and 
writes queries or sends around lists, 
or subscribes to lists, or travels to 
large cities he has no way in the 
world of acquiring books like this. 
You really have to live in and around 
New York or San Francisco, Philadel- 
phia, or perhaps Chicago to be able to 
buy second-hand books outside of 
copies of The Story of Dr. Wassle and 
The Uninvited , hardcover best-sellers 
of the past which are always available 
and easy to find. I was fortunate 
enough to have been bom in a town 
in Florida which happened to have 
the biggest second hand bookstore in 
the entire state, probably in the en- 
tire south and so even as a very 
young reader I had access to a world 
of books that you’d otherwise have to 
live in New York to have anything 
like. I got very much of a head start 
on most people my age in the field. 
Fantastic: It might be important to 
point out here that the books are not 
revived because no one knows what 
they are, and no one knows them be- 
cause they are not revived. When 
your series came out I found out who 
Cabell was. 

Carter: One walks into a publisher, 
let’s say, wanting to revive James 
Branch Cabell. The publisher will 
look at the reference book of the 
field, Books In Print. There’s only one 
book by Cabell in print and that’s the 
most famous one, and the publishers 
being a flock of sheep like movie 
makers will say, “Well if no one else 
is doing it it can’t be very good. If it 
was any good all the other guys would 
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be doing it.” All they want to do is 
see what all the other guys are doing. 
It takes the rare innovator to come 
along and say “This is good in its own 
right and we’ve got to get out there 
and push it, and I have faith in it and 
let’s do it." 

And that’s where something new 
gets in. In the case of Ballentine 
books Mr. and Mrs. Ballentine are 
science fiction and fantasy buffs. Mrs. 
Ballentine is particularly a fantasy 
buff. She had read those books which 
came into her hands and she liked 
what she read, but she’s a business 
woman, an executive, and she 
couldn’t exactly go around and hunt 
the stuff up. And so she was en- 
thusiastic about my enthusiasm. I had 
an “in” there. I had already made a 
convert, as it were, to fantasy. If I 
had walked into any other publisher 
in the world I wouldn’t have gotten 
past the receptionist. 

Fantastic: Did you find it helpful 
that some of these writers had at least 
at one time been major literary fig- 
ures? 

Carter: Well it certainly didn’t 
hurt. 1 tried in my introductions to 
tell who the authors w'ere and why 
they were important, and this is usu- 
ally a way of saying that he belonged 
to the same club as Robert Louis 
Stevenson and used to exchange let- 
ters with Rudyard Kipling and so on. 
And I also bolstered his importance if 
I could by finding any quotations 
about him by other writers, by news- 
papers, or by important critics. Any- 
thing like that helps because the au- 
thor is essentially an unknown quality 
and if I can make him seem interest- 
ing or important I thought I could 
persuade a few more people to give 
him a try. 

Fantastic: How do you account 
the fact that someone like Dunsa or 



Cabell were at one time well known if 
not best-selling, now even most of the 
academic types do not know their 
names? 

Carter: Dunsany was best known as 
a playwright, and he was best known 
as a playwright because he was one of 
the playwrights associated with the 
great Abbey Theatre in Dublin, which 
also produced Yeats and Synge and 
Lady Gregory and a number of 
playwrights whose style of play writ- 
ing, the Celtic Twilight, the Irish Re- 
naissance, took the world by storm. It 
was something new. This day is long 
past. Cabell was important in the 
twenties because we were breaking 
out from under prohibition, we were 
breaking out of conservatism, we 
were breaking out of the anti- 
intellectual stupor which had gripped 
the country, and Cabell was one of 
the liberated intellects who blazed the 
trail. He would mock the flag, home, 
God, mother, The Bible, and apple 
pie. And there was a certain amount 
of readers who would be titillated by 
this, excited by this, who found it 
stimulating. He was attacked often 
enough and drastically enough to be 
headline news, and his day, however, 
passed because everybody else in 
America became as sophisticated and 
jaded as he was. And therefore he 
had nothing to offer them that 
shocked them. He had nothing to 
offer them — the erotic titilation in his 
books is so tame now that you could 
teach it in a junior high school without 
raising an eyebrow, except maybe in 
west Tennessee. But he was essen- 
tially a fabulist and a stylist. The mar- 
ket rate for prose style in any given 
time is lousy. There are so few 
neopk in any given country who are 
i.oing to read somebody purely for his 
Me that nobody can make a living at 
'■ have to have something 
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else. In Cabell’s case he became 
notorious and sensational because 
they thought the books were prurient. 
The people who admire Cabell ad- 
mire him not for the prurience but for 
the style, but th ere’s not enough 
people like that, unfortunately. 
Fantastic: Do you think he is read 
and admired today for his style or for 
his content? 

Carter: 1 think he is remembered 
essentially as a stylist. I admire him 
as a stylist. I also like him as a 
storyteller, as a plain writer; I like the 
way his mind works. But I’m one of 
the rare ones. A lot of people can't 
read Cabell at all. They find him dull, 
oversophisticated and a bit of a 
phoney, but it's the same way with 
Dunsany who I think is essentially a 
stylist, not so much a storyteller, be- 
cause the style alone could carry him 
through many stories that really had 
no plot, that really were just vig- 
nettes, impressions, but most people 
base poor or uneducated tastes in 
reading. 

They like a good, cracking yarn. 
There’s nothing wrong with that, but 
there are other things besides a good 
story. There’s symbolism; there’s 
characterisation: there's style; there's 
the content of the story itself. There 
is pure writing, and so many other 
factors there, but most people, as 1 
said, have bad tastes. They subsist on 
the best seller list and the sensational 
novels. 

Fantastic: When you talk about 
pure style in fantasy, I am reminded 
of something. I've had a very strange 
reaction with Dunsany. I’ve read his 
work very widely, including the stuff 
that is not reprinted, and some of it I 
find very unsatisfying, even though 
the style is still immaculate. This 
leads me to believe that there is 
something more to him than the 



style. I think it’s the rapid and nimble 
invention, which is absent in some 
stories. 

Carter: In Dunsany’s case, yes. In 
Cabell it is pure style, because I have 
read every book and story by Cabell 
and I hav e enjoyed everything I have 
read in various degrees. I mean I love 
the way the man uses the English 
language. He could write on anything 
and he lias, and I read the book The 
St John's which has to do with the 
river. [Laup,hs] Now with Dunsany 
the style is a transparent, crystaline 
style. It is not obtrusive. It is a gentle 
style. It is languid. It is not given to 
overwriting and to rhetoric and to 
verbal ornament. It is a pure flowing 
stream. When he gets away from 
what he does best, which is fantasy 
short stories, when he gets off into 
novels of everyday life in Ireland, he 
has not enough there to interest me, 
although I have read those. I’m not 
that interested in Ireland. So there’s a 
difference between Cabell and Dun- 
sum', and the one is mostly style and 
the other is content. 

Fantastic: ! find that Dunsany pre- 
sents one with outrageous otherworldly 
images — 

Carter: The invention, as you say. 
He was tfie greatest master of pure 
imaginative invention as far as the 
prolife racy of it. So much would be 
thrown away. Wonderful ideas and 
the germ - of ideas. Like Jack Vance, 
he would toss them off by the 
buckets-full in a three thousand word 
short story, the sort of thing that any- 
body else would make a novel out of. 
So when you get away from imagina- 
tive invention and get into simple 
recording of life, of everyday life in 
Ireland or whatever, he has no way of 
using what is his greatest talent, and 
therefore it is less interesting to read. 
It really is, although you pursue it 
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because there is always a turn of a 
phrase that will charm you. 
Fantastic: He did one called The 
Curse of The Wise Woman in which 
he manages to make it feel like fan- 
tasy, as if something fantastic was 
lurking right under the surface. I 
think it’s his best book. Have you 
ever read it? 

Carter: Yeah, I read it thinking that 
at any moment it was going to go off 
into the twilight zone or into the edge 
of Elfland, and it didn’t quite. How- 
ever, it was close enough. The Bless- 
ing of Pan which has a fantastic ele- 
ment in it also borders so closely on 
the fantastic. The whole mood and 
atmosphere is pregnant with fantasy 
but never quite gives birth, you 
might say. 

Fantastic: Can we draw a conclu- 
sion here about how to produce fan- 
tasy? 

Carter: Well, you find what you can 
do best and stick to it, which is a se- 
cret not just for fantasy but for any- 
thing else. Obviously, for example. 
Sir James M. Barrie wrote best in 
Peter Pan, because everything else he 
wrote is about as extinct as the clas- 
sics of Abyssinian literature. Unfortu- 
nately he only wrote two books about 
Peter Pan. A. Milne wrote everything 
from plays and novels and murder 
mysteries all the way down to Winnie 
The Pooh, but the only thing anyone 
seeks him out for is Winnie the Pooh. 
If he had had half a brain he would 
have simply continued writing Winnie 
the Pooh for the rest of his life. The 
same way with Doyle. Doyle’s 
greatest creation was Sherlock 
Holmes, which bored Doyle stiff after 
a while, and he tried desperately to 
kill him off, to get rid of him, and go 
on to something else, like his ponder- 
ous, unreadible historical novels that 
were his life’s work. But the only 



thing people wanted and still want 
from him, really, is Sherlock Holmes. 
Some writers are their own worst 
editor. 

Fantastic: Isn’t there also a problem 
of milking your original inspiration 
dry and spreading yourself out too 
thin? 

Carter: Well that depends on your 
original inspiration. In some cases 
that’s probably it. You exhaust the 
possibilities allowable. In my own 
novels I tend to work in a - trilogy, a 
tetrology, and for an average imagi- 
nary world I can spin it out for four or 
five books and that’s about it. Unless 
I have in the beginning decided the 
world is going to be so complicated 
and interesting I could write about it 
forever, but most people exhaust the 
amount of imaginative creation and 
the possibilities of the character. Look 
at a character like Sherlock Holmes. 
Imaginative invention is not there. 
You are simply doing it all over again. 
It’s the way his mind works in the 
deductions that fascinates people. It’s 
not the ingenuity of the plots, be- 
cause some of the plots are really 
gyps, you know. Some of his clues are 
not there and so on. 

Fantastic: What happens to one’s 
artistic integrity along the way? 

Carter: I think artistic integrity is in 
the eye of the beholder. Very few 
writers in the history of literature 
have been so wealthy that they didn’t 
have to worry about making a living. 
Most writers work best when they 
have a full tummy, despite the 
legends of Keats and Chatterton, and 
most writers are perfectly happy and 
enjoy what they are doing if they are 
well remunerated for it, and therefore 
insulated against the worries of what 
am I going to do for Tuesday’s rent. 
Now if you are too poor and harried, 
then you have to write what they’re 
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going to buy, and this can kill you as 
a writer, as an important writer of any 
kind. 

But most are in between. Most 
people write to make a living but they 
are lucky enough to be able to write 
the sort of thing, the genre, or school 
of fiction that they’re interested in. 
Some writers simply love writing for 
itself, like for example Isaac Asimov. 
Asimov will write you anything, a 
children’s book, a paleantological 
textbook, a science fiction story, a 
movie script, simply because the pro- 
cess of writing itself fascinates him. 
This was also true of Dunsany, who 
would write anything and did, from 
murder mysteries to poetry, transla- 
tions, essays, articles, criticism, re- 
views, autobiography. You know, he 
loved to write. 

Fantastic: Do you think it’s a good 
idea for a writer, in order to avoid 
prostituting his fiction, to bring in the 
money from journalism and the like? 

Carter-. No. I would counsel any 
writer starting out to get a good job. 
Get a nice white collar office job, fil- 
ing papers or typing up letters. In my 
case I worked for many years in an 
advertising agency. This pays the 
bills. Then on weekends, in evenings 
and so forth you write what you want 
to and try to master your trade. And 
as it happened in my case and it hap- 
pens in most, at some point you sud- 
denly wake up and realise that you’re 
making more money from what you’re 
writing on weekends than what you’re 
writing in the office every day. At this 
point if you have a little courage you 
throw over the job. Now sometimes it 
takes quite a few years to get this 
courage up. Jim Blish for example, 
worked in public relations until he 
was like fifty years old, and he finally 
decided to throw it over. He could 
have stopped and made a living on his 



own writing at any time. So I’d say 
get a good job so that you’re comfort- 
able, so you don’t have to worry 
where the money is coming from. 
And then write what you really want 
to write and don’t worry about mak- 
ing a sale, because you’ve got to first 
learn to love writing, to love the pro- 
cess of writing. And if you’re worried 
about whether or not Fred Poh] is 
going to buy this you’re going to be 
more influenced by what you know of 
Fred Pohl’s taste in writing the story 
than what you want to do as a writer. 
And I think that’s bad, because that’s 
a bad habit. In some cases the writer 
is simply going to be a non- 
commercial writer of prose pastels or 
little vignettes and he will never 
make a living in his life at all. There- 
fore I’d say at least he can have the 
pleasure of writing the stuff. But don’t 
worry too much about going into it as 
a professional. Allow professionalism 
to happen to you. And it’s going to 
happen at will. Don’t seek it out. 
Don’t say this is an easy way to make 
a good living and I’m going to write 
and I’m going to be smart. This is 
what happened to Robert Silverberg. 
I'm going to be smart. I’m gonna 
write what they want. I don’t care, 
I’m smarter than they are, and so on. 
Many years later when you got loads 
of dough you try and go back and 
write what you want and you find you 
don’t want to write anything. 
Fantastic: Silverberg somehow mas- 
tered that. 

Carter: I don’t think he did but 
some people do. 

Fantastic: Well he turned it around 
and became a major writer rather 
than a Ziff-Davis hack. 

Carter: I don’t think he’s a major 
writer either. I have nothing against 
him, but he took the wrong turn at 
the very beginning. 
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Fantastic: Are you now completely 
satisfied with what you do, following 
your own advice? 

Carter: I would like to be a better 
writer than I am, and one constantly 
tries to leam and improve. I like what 
I like and I’m writing the sort of thing 
that I like to write because it’s the 
sort of thing that I like to read. Now 
there are other things that 1 like to 
read that are beyond my abilities as a 
writer. I would like to be able to 
write with Cabell’s wit and polish and 
Cabell’s sophistication. 1 would like to 
be able to write the sheer headlong 
pure storytelling of someone like Ed- 
dison, and 1 would like to be able to 
create character as easily and as in- 
terestingly as Fritz Leiber does. This 
is of course beyond one’s control. But 
the kind of story I am writing with a 
few exceptions is what I would like to 
be writing. I’m pretty happy. There 
are a few things that I would like to 
do that 1 haven’t yet been able to find 
a publisher lor. I’d like to be able to 
go into children's fantasy writing, but 
I haven’t been able to crack that. But 
no, I certainly don’t feel that I’m 
prostituting myself. If I was prostitut- 
ing myself I d be writing science fic- 
tion. Now I write a science fiction 
novel occasionally w'hen I really want 
to but I don’t really have to. Some- 
how I can devote most of my time to 
writing fantasy and I can make a good 
living that way. I’m lucky. 

Fantastic: One writer whom some 
people think is writing too fast is 
Mike Moorcock. 

Carter: No 1 don’t think it’s too 
fast. He does turn them out pretty 
quickly but in his case the problem is 
that he doesn’t really approve of 
heroic fantasy. However, that’s all the 
publishers want to buy from him. He 
desperately tries to write his own 
New Wave science fiction and nobody 



wants to buy it, publish it, or read it. 
So he has to write fantasy, and when 
he does it he does it reluctantly with 
a grudge against it. I mean, I love 
what I’m doing. Whether anybody 
else does or not, I love the story I’m 
writing; I’m crazy about it, and I take 
the extra time it takes to throw in the 
imaginative invention. He just tries to 
carry it along. 

Fantastic: I was reading his The 
Bull and The Spear recently and my 
reaction was, "This is beautiful. This 
is what Lord of The Rings would have 
read like if written in three weeks.” 

Carter: The Lord of the Rings was a 
labor of love, the man’s lifetime 
dream, his lifetime work, really. And 
sure, at no point in the writing of 
Lord of the Rings did he ever think 
he’d find a publisher or make a buck 
off it. And he wasn't the least in- 
terested. He had a good job. He was 
a professor at Oxford. Moorcock has 
to live by his wits and make a buck 
where he can And unfortunately for 
him he’s not really allowed that much 
to write the sort of stuff he really 
wants to. His heroic fantasy I like, 
but I don’t quite like it as much as I 
wish I did, and I don’t like the 
downbeat, grim blackness of it. A cer- 
tain element of that in a fantasy ad- 
venture story is important, but there’s 
also humor, and there should also be 
whimsey and lightness and the quality 
of joy, which I find totally lacking in 
his heroic fantasy, and I miss it. It's a 
serious lack. 

Fantastic: Do you find that in your 
own work you are limited in the 
amount of time you can put into one 
book, for commercial reasons? Could 
y'ou do a multi-volume labor of love? 

Carter: I am writing a multi-volume 
thing as a labor of love. 

Unfortunately I can’t find enough 
time to devote to it as I would like to. 
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though I try to squeeze it in between 
novels I’m contracted for. This is 
Khymyrium, and I find that in any 
given year the amount of time I can 
spend on the thing is far less than I 
wish I could. And this does bother 
me. Now of course I’ve tackled some- 
thing enormous here. Just writing a 
novel-length novel as a labor of love 
would not be that much of a problem 
and I’ve done that a few times. But 
anything this prodigious is a lifetime 
job and I do wish that I could do it. If 
Hollywood would give me the nod 
and give me tens of thousands in one 
lump I’d say ‘I’m going to take six 
months and work on Khymyrium'' Of 
course this never happens. You can 
take a week here and a few days 
there, but then you’ve got to sit down 
and write that novel for Doubleday. 
But outside of that one case I can de- 
vote as much time as I wish, really, to 
anything I write and am entirely my 
own boss. There isn’t anything which 
takes me a terribly long time to do 
except for a non-fiction book which 
takes an awfully long time. 

Fantastic: Sometimes at least some- 
body is willing to back a writer for a 
major work. John Brunner is an 
example with Stand On Zanzibar. 

Carter: You mean somebody put up 
the dough for him to live on? 
Fantastic: I think somebody did. 
This enabled him to take time out 
from his regular work. Has anyone 
ever made you an offer like that? 

Carter: That’s an awfully rare thing. 
I’ve often thought, what a pity there 
aren’t a few millionaire philanthropists 
who are fantasy buffs. I can think of a 
few starving writers out there who 
have word blocks and who could use a 
little tender loving care. I personally 
know of two other projects besides 
my own Khymyrium that could stand 
some financing, books people want to 



write but they know are not going to 
sell and which will take a long time to 
write, and they can’t afford to do it. 
Avram Davidson has one. 

Fantastic: Well to my understand- 
ing, what happened with Stand On 
Zanzibar was that they knew it was 
going to sell and they knew they were 
going to get their money back even- 
tually. 

Carter: Anything by Brunner is ob- 
viously going to sell. He’s a very well 
respected writer. 

Fantastic: Do you think that if 
somebody were to back you on the 
Khymyrium like that it would sell? 

Carter: Well, the money would have 
to come in through the advertising 
and it would have to be a hardcover, 
and there would be a number of vol- 
umes. It’s the sort of thing that would 
have to be given major advertising 
space, like in Times book review. You 
know, “Not since Tolkein,” and then 
a big spread. The sales, well I have 
no idea. Who ever thought Watership 
Down would be a bestseller? Who 
thought that Tolkein would go 
through fourteen printings a year? 
You really can’t predict. I would cer- 
tainly hope, but it’s a very non- 
commercial book. I am making no ef- 
forts to be commercial, and I am sim- 
ply letting my artistic abilities take 
over. And if I want to have a 
monologue in the middle of a scene 
on the astrological system of this 
world for the space of forty thousand 
words I will simply do it. I am not 
making any commercial considera- 
tions. I have to trust my instincts as a 
writer. While I’m going to be verbose 
and slow paced, I think I’m going to 
have interesting characters. The major 
cast of characters at the current state 
of the plotting is three thousand and, 
I think, eleven. Three thousand elev- 
en. 
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Fantastic: How many of these 
are — ? 

Carter: These are major characters. 
Fantastic: Three thousand major 
characters? How long is this to be? 
Are you writing the Encyclopedia 
Britanica of fantasy? 

Carter : The novel will cover the 
period of a thousand years. 

Fantastic: Isn’t this sort of a series 
of mini-novels? 

Carter: It is a series of everything, 
including biographical sketches, his- 
torical monographs, novels, folklore, 
legends, and myth. It is the mytho- 
logical history of an imaginary world, 
and of one major empire of that 
world it follows the life of every 
emperor and empress and so on. 
Imagine the number of important 
characters in the history of Rome, for 
example. 

Fantastic: Do you think it is possi- 
ble to take sections of this, including 
novel-length sections, and sell them? 

Carter. It’ll probably be done in a 
number of novel length volumes. For 
example the whole first volume is the 
story of the founder of the empire, his 
entire life. That’s obviously a novel 
length work, longer than the average 
paperback novel but under a hundred 
thousand words I should think. The 
second book could be made neatly 
into the lives of the first three kings 
after him, just before the beginning of 
the empire. After that I haven’t wor- 
ried that much about the structure. I 
know what’s going to be in them but I 
don’t know how long it’s going to be. 
It will be a number of volumes with 
individual titles, as The Lord of The 
Rings is really one long book cut up 
in three parts and given individual ti- 
tles. 

Fantastic: Yours sounds more like a 
fantasy Foundation Trilogy. 

Carter: No, mine is more like His- 



toria Regum Britanium or Seutonius’ 
Twelve Caesars or something like 
that. It’s a work of history; it’s not a 
work of fiction. It has footnotes and 
battle plans and photographs of 
artwork and artifacts. The structure is 
like, say, Brestig’s History of Egypt 
with all the plates. Except it has more 
narrative. It has dialogue and such. 
It’s a literary work but it’s essentially 
history told as literature. There’s a 
long introduction telling that this par- 
ticular art form was unique to 
Khymyrium. 

Fantastic: Couldn’t you write “his- 
torical” novels based on this? 

Carter: As I say, I’m not trying to 
be commercial. This is a labor of love. 

I want to do something that’s never 
been done before and I don’t want to 
cheapen it by making it a series of 
novels. 1 write series of novels, but 
this I am writing purely because I 
want to. I’m not even thinking of get- 
ting the thing published. It’s the last 
thought in my mind. I’m worried 
about creating it first. If I start think- 
ing about getting it published then 
I’m going to undercut my vision. I’m 
going to say well, all right. I've got this 
entire book of herbal medicine and 
that’s non-commercial so I should 
throw it out. If I start thinking about 
selling this thing then I’m just going 
to turn it into another series of novels 
like the ones I do. Maybe with a little 
more prose style, but this is not what 
I want. It has to be all the way or 
nothing, and if it’s not published until 
after I’m dead and gone, that’s of no 
importance. 

Fantastic: Writing is a form of 
communication and to do that you’ve 
got to have a reader. How can you 
invest that much time and effort into 
something which will not be read? 
Why don’t you just keep it in y'our 
head? 
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Carter: Well most of it is in my 
head. I have about a thousand pages 
of notes and I have manuscripts and 
drafts and revisions and so on, but 
most of it is in my head. I’m con- 
stantly turning over ideas. Like just 
recently I decided something. I have 
the problem of what are they going to 
ride around on. Since this is a differ- 
ent world entirely they don’t have 
horses. Now it’s easy enough to say, 
okay you’ve got a horse that’s orange 
or a horse that’s red, but that’s the 
easy available thing. I’m thinking now 
that they are riding around on a form 
of domesticated deer or stag, which 
are quadrupeds, which can be domes- 
ticated. We’ve never bothered to be- 
cause we have horses. This is a world 
without horses, so you have branched 
antlers and that sort of thing. Now 
this I’m turning around in ray mind 
thinking about would they hang bells 
on the antlers, and at any given time 
walking down the street or doing my 
shopping or reading the mail, part of 
my mind is playing with this problem 
and going on to another problem like 
what am I going to do instead of hav- 
ing squirrels. But 1 can’t really afford 
to take all this time, no. It’s mostly in 
the head. 

Fantastic: To what extent do you 
think a fantasy world should be an al- 
ternate version of the Earth? 

Carter: Depends on the shape of 
the story, the kind of story is, 
whether it’s a story about interesting 
people, or a story with an interesting 
plot or a story that is simply a heroic 
quest guided-tour kind of thing. If it’s 
a guided tour of the world sort of 
thing, like The Lord of The Rings is, 
the world itself is more important 
than the plot or the people, and if the 
world is interesting enough the story 
is good enough. If it’s the story of a 
fascinating group of people the rest of 



the world does not need to be that 
much invented. It really depends on 
the story. As a reader I am always 
annoyed when you have a totally im- 
aginary world that’s not ancient Atlan- 
tis or the far future, and they talk 
about oak trees and horses and squir- 
rels. This is common and it always 
bugs me. It bugs me when Fritz 
Leiber does it, even. 

I think you really ought to make it 
all up and there’s no reason why you 
shouldn’t, because it’s so goddamn 
much fun to do it. I’ve invented a 
dozen worlds so far and it’s an intox- 
icating pleasure, a great toy. 
Fantastic: Isn’t Tolkein basically — ? 

Carter: No, Tolkein is right here on 
Earth, just before the last ice age or 
something like that, and he’s got 
horses and squirrels and oak trees. I’d 
like to invent other kinds of trees. I’d 
like to invent other kinds of jewels. 
I’d like to invent other professions. 
For example there are professions 
unique to medieval Japan, which are 
similar to nothing in medieval 
Europe. That kind of invention. But if 
you’re writing an action story, if 
you’re just knocking off a sword & 
sorcery novel, you don’t need all this. 
They gotta ride on something so you 
say they’re riding on horses. It’s all 
right. 

Fantastic: It seems to me that you 
shouldn’t try to rationalise a fantasy 
like Lord of the Rings and say it exists 
before the last ice age. Shouldn’t 
something like this take place beyond 
time and space? 

Carter: The author’s job is to con- 
vince you that a fictional narrative is 
true, and he s got to convince you 
enough that you are concerned about 
what happens on the page. We all 
know a story is a story. The people 
aren’t real, so why should we give a 
damn about what happens to them. 
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why shouldn’t we stop at page ten? 
We want to see how the story ends, 
but why? It’s not real. So the author 
has to do everything he can to make 
his people and his world as real and 
as interesting, of course, as he can 
and one of the things he can do is to 
make his people behave as people re- 
ally do. People are motivated in their 
behavior. They just don’t say, “I am 
the hero of this story so I am going to 
be invulnerable and all courageous.” 
People just are not like that. Heroes 
are made, not bom. A guy is stuck in 
a tough spot and has to fight to get 
out. Or a guy is being chased and has 
to run and survive, and so on. So, 
you motivate, and when you’re deal- 
ing with an imaginary world you have 
to make it as real as you can, because 
it is imaginary. Now when you’re 
writing a historical novel of ancient 
Rome you can presuppose that your 
readers know an awful lot about 
Rome, what it was like. They know 
what a toga looks like. All you have to 
do is say, “He wore a white toga.” 
You don’t even have to describe. But 
when you’re making up the costume, 
when he’s wearing a white shmidlak, 
you really have to indicate somehow 
what it looks like, you see. So in a 
fantasy you have to put in realistic de- 
tails. It’s not enough to say a dragon 
is in the scene, you’ve got to describe 
the dragon. For example, I’ve always 
thought dragons probably have a 
peculiar smell, partly the musty 
stench of a nest of snakes and partly 
the whiff of sulphur. And you have to 
describe this very characteristic and 
repulsive smell a dragon has. I sus- 
pect that dragons belch and break 
wind constantly, with all this fire 
breathing, all the vapor churning 
around. Don’t just say, “The dragon 
came in” — describe the animal as if 
they’ve never seen it before, because 



they haven’t. 

Fantastic: Somehow Dunsany got 
away with saying the dragon came in. 

Carter: Dunsany was not writing 
novels. Dunsany was telling you 
legends, and with legends there’s an 
otherworldly mistiness to it. However 
Dunsany knew how to spot details. 
He would say “It’s a beautiful city”, 
and he would describe one detail of 
the city which allows the gifted reader 
to imagine the rest for himself. He 
would say, “The roofs were of jasper.” 
That’s all you would have to say. De- 
scribing a monster he would say, 
“The bridge to the city was carved 
out of one tusk of the fabulous so- 
and-so.” He doesn’t have to describe 
the beast, and he leaves it to your 
imagination. If Golden Gate Bridge is 
made from one tusk of the critter you 
picture in your mind what the rest of 
it was like. Now unless you are a 
good enough artist to be able to pick 
the relevant detail to be mentioned, 
you simply have to do the other thing 
and that is to describe it like it was 
right there. Dunsany was a genius. 
Few of us are geniuses. 

Fantastic: Damon Knight has an 
expression, "Call a rabbit a smerp.” 
This is when you simply transpose 
everything on a one for one basis, and 
your setting has rabbits only you call 
them smerps. At what point does fan- 
tasy reach this? 

Carter: What I’m trying to do — I’m 
not sure too many people have done 
this to any great extent — instead of 
having field mice for example; I have 
a small rodent in the fields, but 
they’re blind, and they have huge 
cup-shaped ears with tendrils sensi- 
tive to sound in the ears, and they 
utter a supersonic squeal like a bat. 
And I call them the “skree”, and I 
never call them field mice, but they 
are small, scuffling rodents. They are 
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like field mice, but with a difference. 
I have, instead of using any of the 
mythological monsters, invented new 
mythological monsters. Mythological 
monsters are all composites, you 
know, and so 1 invented new compo- 
sites. For example, I have the man- 
dragon, which is a man’s head and a 
dragon’s body, but it is bipedal. It has 
a dragon’s habits but a man’s intellect. 
Instead of a centaur, a man in front 
and a horse behind, how about a 
mantaur? A horse in front and a man 
behind. You invent; you just don’t 
transpose. 

Fantastic: Have you ever tried to 
invent an entirely new system, with- 
out any elements of earthly creatures? 
A completely new ecology? 

Carter: That’s the Hal Clement 
kind of science fiction where you de- 
sign a planet from the gravity up. Not 
that complete. What I am doing is in- 
venting new minerals, new jewels, a 
new kind of magic, a new kind of 
gods, a new kind of, well — critters 
like ghosts, demons, goblins, etc. I 
have other kinds of things. So that’s 
pretty complete. I am also inventing 
new kinds of flowers. I have flying 
flowers, floating flowers, which I 
think is a pretty idea, and there is no 
reason why there couldn’t be flowers 
floating about. It’s a world for exam- 
ple in which the human characters are 
not all entirely that human. They can 
see two colors that we can’t. They 
have three senses we don’t, and they 
all have horns. All the mammals on 
my planet have horns. 

Fantastic: This is in Khymyrium? 

Carter: Yes. It’s not just a novel: 
It’s a world. Well Khymyrium is the 
name of the empire. The world is 
called Istradorpha, which means 
mother earth in the language of this 
planet. As far as inventing something 
other than mammilian life, that’s a lit- 



tle beyond me. I have mentioned it to 
a few people that it might be possible 
to have a sword and sorcery' novel in 
which the hero is not a human being, 
let’s say a reptile man. Somebody in a 
fanzine did a story like that, just part 
one and never finished, and it begins 
with a battle scene, you know, 
Gurglax the wandering mercenary 
who happens to be a dragon man cov- 
ered with scales, kills his opponent 
and then sits down and rips off his leg 
and starts eating it, as a dinosaur 
would. You know, he has a tail, and 
he doesn’t have any external genitilia. 
He can’t have hero-heroine stuff be- 
cause reptiles don’t mate like that. 
That’s the way mammals mate. It 
would be an interesting thing but it’s 
difficult to see if you could pull it off. 
I’d like to see somebody try it. It 
would involve an awful lot of under- 
standing of how reptiles work. I’m not 
sure we know that much about the 
psychology and life-rhythm of a rep- 
tile. You’d have to figure out some 
way to make reptiles intelligent be- 
cause cold-blooded creatures can’t be. 
They estivate every winter, you 
know. So, I think it could be done. 
Oh, you could have cat men, but 
that’s just putting on fur. But a rep- 
tile, an intelligent reptile, with a 
civilisation, and a medieval type 
world. It would be fascinating. I’d 
love to see someone try it, someone 
who is really gifted. 

Fantastic: Is this kind of rationalisa- 
tion, such as how you get a cold- 
blooded animal to be intelligent, 
necessary in fantasy? 

Carter: The more you can 

rationalise your fantasy, I think, the 
better it is, the stronger and more 
consistent it is. Just inventing isn’t all 
that tough, but making it all hang to- 
gether without just saying, “All right 
now, medieval Arabs” and just chang- 
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ing all the names, changing a caftan to 
a shoogluck, that is. Now Andre Nor- 
ton tries to create cultures using the 
methods of anthropology, trying to 
tinker together a culture that works, 
and she’s not really that bad at it, but 
you have to rationalise fantasy to 
some extent. Obviously you have to 
have limitations on your magicians, or 
there isn’t anything that can hurt 
them or anything that can stop them, 
and the world would be run by magi- 
cians in no time. So you have to have 
a system of magic that has built-in 



drawbacks. If you give the hero an 
enchanted sword it has to have a 
built-in drawback or it is simply a 
foregone conclusion that in every fight 
he’s simply going to hack his way 
through. So you have to rationalise to 
some extent. Now I think that should 
be balanced by pure invention, just 
throwing in out of nowhere something 
which is never explained. A little 
touch, you know. 

— conducted by 
Darrell Schweitzer 



The Apprentice (cont. from page 57) 
the day!” Hedley tried to rise, but 
failed. “Why can’t I move?” 

“Hypnosis, dear boy,” murmured 
the Baron. You are completely in my 
power now.” 

Hedley’s eyes bulged with fright. 
He turned to Layton. 

“You ran i do this to me! My father 
will have your hide!” 

“Dear boy,” sighed the old man re- 
gretfully. “Your father paid me to see 
that things came to this. Seems as 
though he prefers your younger 
brother as heir to his estate.” He bit 
off the end of a cigar and lit it. 
“Sorry, but I must keep my contract.” 
Hedley turned to the Baron. “But 
why did you have us destroy the 
Count, if you’re just like him?” 

“Let’s just say the valley wasn’t big 
enough for the both of us,” answered 
the Baron. “Not enough fresh blood 
to go around. You might call it a 
blood feud!” 

Layton rose and held out his hand 
to Heidi. “Well gentleman, and gen- 
tle vampire. I believe the young lady 
and I shall become better acquainted 
while you two sort out your relation- 
ship. I must get a little more life 
under my belt before I start reform- 



ing!” He winked at Heidi lecherously. 

“No! No! I don’t believe this!” 
screamed Hedley, thrashing about 
helplessly. 

Layton turned and pointed at him 
with the lighted end of his cigar. “Be- 
lieve what you like, but I strongly 
suggest you start believing in God, 
before the Baron sets to work. You’ll 
give him time for that, won’t you, old 
fellow?” 

“Of course!” The Baron chuckled 
gleefully. He looked at the girl, an 
eyebrow raised. “You will take good 
care of Mr. Layton, won’t you, my 
dear?” 

“Oh yes, my Lord,” she giggled. As 
she eyed Colin Layton, who was ob- 
viously very pleased with himself, a 
hint of secret smile moved a corner of 
her mouth, revealing a disturbing 
length of canine. “You may be sure 
that I will take the very best care of 
our honored guest.” 

And for years afterward, the pea- 
sents who lived just outside the valley 
talked of that dreadful, storm-ridden 
night when the screams that drifted 
down from Castle Koln were almost 
in harmony. 

— Dave Bischoff 
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reviewed by Fritz Leiber 



Illuminatus, part i. The Eye in 
the Pyramid, by Robert Shea and 
Robert Anton Wilson, Dell, 1975, 
$1.50, 304 pages 

When I was young, the weird and 
wonderful were hard to come by. We 
didn't have literate paperback books 
or Social Security', either. Witchcraft 
was an ethnic superstition (and we 
didn’t use that word that way then) 
which turned up in low-brow articles 
in The American Weekly and sensa- 
tional stories in the garish pulp Weird 
Tales period. An aesthetic taste for it 
was uncommon and when on rare oc- 
casions it surfaced fairly well re- 
searched in John Dickson Carr’s de- 
tective stories The Burning Court and 
The Crooked Hinge, that was cause 
for rejoicing. 

The whole occult was pretty low- 
brow stuff, for that matter. Reputable 
psychologists were very dubious about 
hypnotism and psychoanalysis, let 
alone mental telepathy (esp and psi 
were still to come). Drugs were re- 
mote and disreputable, though boot- 
leg liquor and Prohibition were mat- 
ters of concern, and we didn’t even 
have words like psychedelic. 

Now witchcraft books are a dime a 
dozen — in quantity (and often quality 



too), not price. Witchcraft itself is 
dignified as biofeedback and an his- 
toric witch cult extending into mod- 
em times is taken for granted by al- 
most everyone but the scholarly and 
skeptical, who are on the defensive 
these days. Same goes for all the oc- 
cult. It’s become fashionable to ques- 
tion in a loose and easy, highly emo- 
tional, unclosely reasoned way any- 
thing labeled “Establishment” or sim- 
ply “science.” 

Of course, this rise to glory of the 
irrational has sometimes involved a 
parallel deterioration. Dr. Gerald 
Gardner’s witchcraft museum, begun 
so bravely on the Isle of Man, is now 
a feature of San Francisco’s tourist 
trap, Fisherman’s Wharf; 

But the general effect is as if a giant 
cornucopia had been tilted, indis- 
criminately dumping everything that’s 
weird and wonderful and rare within 
easy reach of everybody — a triumph 
of democracy. 

Exactly the same can be said of this 
book, which has clearly been written 
on the principle of “If it’s weirdo, put 
it in,” as reflected even in the title of 
its Book One: Verwirrung (confusion). 
And it constitutes a vast treasury of 
crackpottery, you better believe it — 
everything from numerology with an 
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emphasis on 5 and 23 to the theory 
that the bank robber John Dillinger 
could walk through walls. 

It takes off from the Illuminati, a 
short-lived and Masonically organized 
rationalistic society founded in Ger- 
many in 1776 by Adam Weishaupt, a 
professor at Ingolstadt, the name 
being thereafter picked up and used 
by any number of crackpot and mystic 
organizations (there’s an “Order of the 
Illuminati” at an address a few blocks 
from where I’m writing this). In the 
book Weishaupt is imagined coming 
to America, successfully impersonat- 
ing George Washington and getting 
the eye and pyramid on our dollar 
bill, and thereafter it just keeps on 
building, latching onto everything 
that can be made to sound conspirato- 
rial, to and through Watergate and 
Nixon. 

Naturally the bulk of the book has 
to consist of long conversations in 
which someone is expounding some- 
thing amazing and very esoteric to 
someone else with either or both on 
drugs — “an experiment in applied 
schizophrenia,” as one character de- 
scribes it. Action scenes are monu- 
mental, at least in locale: Dealey 
Plaza and Chicago of the Democratic 
Convention of 1968 — or else we’re in 
a yellow submarine bound for Atlan- 
tis. And periodically there are sex 
scenes masterminded by high-iQ call 
girls with a taste for the oral and 
names such as Tarantella Serpentine. 

The authors know their subjects 
surprisingly well, but mix accuracy 
with grotesque inventions and comic 
or merely silly distortions: the island 
of Fernando Poo instead of Po, names 
like Nkrumah Fubar (remember 
Fouled Up Beyond All Recognition?). 
Even Lovecraft and all his works are 
in it, as in “Dr. Henry A-rmitage, 
generally regarded as having gone 



somewhat bananas after too many 
years devoted to puzzling out the 
obscene metaphysics of the Nec- 
ronomicon.” 

The publishers go along with this 
gag, billing the book as “. . . black 
humor . . . irresistibly ridiculous the- 
ater of the absurd ...” but also as 
“. . . a bone-freezing blueprint of dis- 
aster to come?” It makes one think of 
the Shaver Myth done by smartass in- 
tellectuals. The reader is pretty 
equally fascinated and irritated. Not 
to be taken seriously. 

World War iii, by John Stanley, 
Avon, 1976, $1.95 

I sometimes woiider if I know what 
black humor really is and am equip- 
ped to enjoy it, though I’ve been ac- 
cused more than once of writing it 
myself. I had that feeling while read- 
ing The Eye in the Pyramid and again 
when at the beginning of this book, 
the excruciating description of a 
napalm bombing of Chinese farmers 
by American airmen is followed by a 
scene in which chimpanzees trained 
as guerrilla fighters in the Mohave 
Desert wreak havoc on a detachment 
of the People’s Liberation Army 
somewhere in the Middle Yangtze 
Plain. 

“No, you couldn’t get chimps to 
fight like that,” I told myself. 
"Moreover, the author doesn’t go into 
enough detail about their training and 
the medical and logistic problems in- 
volved to make it science-fictionally 
plausible.” 

I still hold by that, but reading on, 
I soon decided that it was sufficiently 
plausible for the purposes of black 
humor, especially when accompanied 
by material (with nice echoes of 
Planet of the Apes advertising) on the 
growing popularity of chimp violence 
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on tv in the world of this book. 

For this is unquestionably a novel 
in the grand tradition of Catch 22 and 
readers of Heller’s book will like this 
one, if they can stomach its violence, 
which is gargantuan — wounds, agony, 
death — though never done purely for 
the sake of sadism. It is written, in 
fact, with a certain lumbering lunatic 
charm and an almost incredible 
doggedness — after all, its characters 
are mostly (apes excepted) dog sol- 
diers. 

They comprise several small bands 
wandering about a Chinese valley 
while they fight small actions in a war 
very' like Vietnam. The Americans in- 
clude Charlie Brown, who is perpetu- 
ally listening to old radio show's on a 
mini-tape-player (the book is very 
good on how young soldiers really 
passed their time in Vietnam — what 
they did with their minds ) and Ernest 
Youngman, who spends all his spare 
time writing war stories (here one in- 
evitably suspects autobiographic 
touches) to be torn apart by wise old 
Sarge, who is trying to teach him how 
to write realistically with due atten- 
tion to plot and human interest. 

Thi s is only one of the devices by 
which other wars and battles than 
those of WWm are brought into the 
story. One way or another, we go 
through Iwo Jima, Mindanao, the 
Long March, Hitler’s Bunker, Get- 
tysburg, and even Bunker Hill. The 
wonder is we don’t get to Austerlitz, 
Gaugamela, and Carchemish also. 

Other characters include Ju-Chao, a 
Chinese veteran depicted with sym- 
pathy and humor; Louis, a Greek res- 
tauranteur and dancer, whose spe- 
cialty is lifting a table with his teeth 
and who seems a more purely black- 
humor creation; Reva and Li Ming, 
improbably sexy females with redeem- 
ing eccentricities; and King Kong 



(sarge of apes, who else?). 

I imagine many young Vietnam 
veterans have tried to write novels 
about it. John Stanley has succeeded 
by the unlikely device of making it 
half a dream of a war writer learning 
to write. 

The Forgotten Beasts of Eld, by 
Patricia A. McKillip, Avon, 1974, 
$1.50, 208 pages 

Sword and sorcery fiction has come 
a long way in recent years, as witness 
the smoothness with which this story 
is told. Title and simple first sentence 
are exemplary: “The wizard Heald 
coupled with a poor woman once, in 
the king’s city of Mondor, and she 
bore him a son with one green eye 
and one black eye.” 

I cannot fault the materials of the 
book anywhere. Names do not jar or 
strain for strangeness, yet have witch- 
ery: Eldwold, Drede, Terbrec, Milli- 
ran. No affected archaisms of 
speech, but short Saxon words and 
poetic diction clear as that first sen- 
tence’s or “He gleamed like water at 
night with link upon link of metal.” 
Magic as taken for granted as dreams 
are, rather than dependent on weird 
or elaborate inventions. A generalized 
Celtic-Medieval atmosphere uncom- 
plicated by ties with actual historic 
legendry. A narrative that moves with 
an almost hypnotically even pace. 

And the opening situation is arrest- 
ing. The girl Sybel, daughter and 
granddaughter of wizards, rules a des- 
mene of magical beasts: the boar Cy- 
rin, the dragon Gyld, the black swan 
Terleth, the lion Gules, the black cat 
Moriah, and the falcon Ter, and she 
seeks the fabulous bird Liralento to 
complete her menagerie. She knows 
nothing of men and other children, 
little even of people, only magic and 
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beasts. But at once a handsome and 
battle-weary young warrior, Corin 
Sirle, brings her the foundling infant 
Tam to rear. Inclined at first to de- 
stroy them offhand, Sybel takes on 
the completely unfamiliar and uncon- 
genial task. 

Now this is a situation fraught with 
all sorts of feminist promise, but the 
discords and difficulties one hopes for 
don’t develop. The story moves on 
like a dance. The magical beasts 
never lose their cool, but revolve as 
in a ballet, saying wise and cryptic 
things, and in the end Sybel is hap- 
pily married to Corin Sirle and has 
found the Liralen close to home, 
where she least expected it. 

I can only conclude that perfection 
is never quite enough, that a fantasy 
of this sort needs to be complicated, 
that it is benefited by clashes and ec- 
centricities and sharp humors, even 
by the author playing favorites and 
indulging whims and that it almost 
requires ties witli actual history and 
the raw feelings and problems of to- 
day. 

Dangerous, two-edged advice! Cer- 
tainly it is easier to keep order and 
create beautiful patterns in a closet 
kingdom than in the wide, wild 
world. And don’t get me wrong: just 
as it is, this story is pleasant reading. 

Crash, by J. G. Ballard, Pinnacle 
Books, 1974, $1.25, 224 pages 

I have a notion that quite a few 
science-fiction writers as they grow 
older tend to see the world in terms 
of mathematics of some sort. There 
may be even a hint of return to child- 
hood in this, as I fancy an infant’s 
awareness is much preoccupied with 
counting and ordering or arranging 
images in simple sets before he leams 
to talk. And any writer is to some de- 



gree an arranger or pattemer of ex- 
perience. 

I don’t insist on my notion, and 
that some writers should go that route 
is almost a statistical necessity, but it 
does seem to apply to Ballard. Some 
of his best earlier work had it: the or- 
dered maze of huge atomic-test pens 
in “Terminal Beach," the cancerous 
freezing of the universe into patterns 
of rigid beauty in The Crystal World. 

In Crash geometry is king and the 
working out of congruencies between 
cars and the sex act, especially as per- 
formed inside them while they are in 
shift motion — the lining up in angled 
patterns of shift levers and steering 
columns, arms and legs, fingers and 
thumbs, windshield-wipers and 
radiator ornaments, all the body’s taut 
protuberances and angled orifices — a 
delirium of Euclidian eroticism. 

The protagonist is Vaughan, a 
"hoodlum scientist,” who is experi- 
menting with all varieties of “auto 
sex” and photographing them 
whenever he can — car crashes are ar- 
ranged and photographed by mil- 
leseconds as part of a legitimate study 
of accidents, though he also does ros- 
ing freelance work, enlisting as help- 
ers airport prostitutes, drug users, 
and crash-dmnk race drivers. Gradu- 
ally it becomes clear that he is plan- 
ning his own death in a sex crash 
where he will ram a limousine con- 
taining Elizabeth Taylor — and here 
we see Ballard making mainstream 
use of all those experimental shorts he 
did, especially in New Worlds, about 
the planned assassinations of real pub- 
lic figures. Vaughan achieves his aim, 
though the actress escapes. 

The chief scene is a flyover at a 
London airport, with cloverleafs and 
runways forming a kind of graph 
paper on which to plot the action. 

Now it is clear enough that there is 
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in our culture a sort of obsession with 
automobiles and a tie-up of them with 
sex that goes beyond the already 
outmoded use of the car as a bedroom 
on wheels. In films and on tv direc- 
tors give us lengthy shots of automo- 
biles in motion without dialogue or 
real action, confident that our atten- 
tion will no more waver than an ac- 
tual driver’s would — and of course 
there are the films where the cars are 
for long sequences the chief actors, as 
Bullitt, Vanishing Point, and Duel, 
that 1971 tv movie by Richard 
Matheson in which a huge truck with 
a driver we never see tries endlessly 
to murder a smaller car — fitting 
foretaste of director Steven Spiel- 
berg’s Jaivs. 

Young women and cars do seem to 
be the two images our advertising cul- 
ture most seeks to ornament, 
glamorize, and give fine finishes. And 
there may well still be as much erotic 



activity in automobiles as Ballard 
takes for granted, performed for 
thrills, rather than done as a matter of 
expediency. Also, there is the sugges- 
tion of an acid trip in the endlessly 
repeated sparkling paths of cars and 
planes and lights and flies across the 
field of vision in this book. 

My first impression was that in his 
search for congruencies between ac- 
tive genitalia and elements of auto- 
mobile design Ballard was seeking to 
enforce rather than discover or dem- 
onstrate a reality. But on second 
thought it seems to me that he is 
seeking to satisfy a compulsion or an 
imperative to visualize and set down 
sex acts and deaths (by crash), frame 
by frame, millesecond by mil- 
lesecond, in brightest light and fullest 
detail, in this “nightmarish marriage 
of sex and technology,” as the book 
blurbs it. 

— Fritz Leiber 



Miasmas — A Life Term (cont. from page 105) 



Mortimer glanced at the will. Ev- 
erything would go to Sandra, with the 
exceptions of $789,000.00 designated to 

A. JONES. CONSULTATIONS & AR- 
RANGEMENTS. 

“The escalating tithe,” Mortimer 
grunted and smiled passively. 
"Agreeable, Mr. Sternglass?” 
“Yeah.” 

“Sign, please.” 

Mortimer wrote his name. He 
looked at the wall poster across from 
him: 

Cogito, Ergo Sum. 

I think, therefore I am. 

“Em,” said Mortimer, “yeah.” 
“Recline,” said Jones. “Time for 
Descarte’s Therapy. ” 

Mortimer laid back. Soon his last 
name had been completely phased 
out. He would never remember it. 



He would never want to. He fell 
asleep. 

“This is going to be some of my 
best work,” said Jones. And he pro- 
ceeded. 

Mortimer woke up grinning. He 
stared at the big mirror that had been 
wheeled in. He grinned like JONES. 
He looked like JONES. He admired 
the green hue of his complexion. He 
tried to make out the letters on his 
new drab green uniform. 

Randolph stepped forward: 
ALDEBARAN — SECURITY, COMFORT & 
FEAR. 

“A top flight trinity,” said Jones. 

"Security,” said Randolph. 

“Comfort,” said Leroy. 

“Fear," said Mortimer. 

— William Nabors 
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CLASSIFIEDS PAYI Free rate folio National Mail Order Classified, Box 5, Sarasota, Fla. 32578 






NOW 254 postage brings Moneymaking Gazette I PLAY "chord" guitar In 10 days! Free details. 
Moffatl-Jp, Valley park. Mo, 63068 Francis, 272-TG Stratford. Brooklyn, NY 11218 



i?pm:i4«.ijj.] : wuiUJN.- 



nothin a 1 .RON-On Alphabet. Complete Set. Send $2.00: Al 

uoxnan.Ai. ph abet , p o . Box 516, Joliet, III. 60435 












SONGWRITERS Guide $5.00. T. Meek, 1079 Vance 

Memphis, Tn. 38104 



MONEYMAKING OPPORTUNITIES 



MAGIC TRICKS 



MYSTIFY friends. Largest selection. Magic catalog 
25tf. Abracadabra-FAS, Rahway, N.J. 07065 



HEALTH & BEAUTY 




ATHEROSCLEROSIS successfully attacked, diet 
supplements. Stamped envelope. Robert B. Hall, 7 
Park Ave., New York City 10016 



PERSONAL MISCELLANEOUS 



NATIONWIDE Swap Newspaper. Details 354. Oc- 
casion, GPO Box 538-TM, Brooklyn, N.Y. 11202 



LOANS, any purpose, any amount. Details S4.50. 
Edward Soplnskl 604 Third St., NE, New Philadel- 
phia, Oh. 44663 



STOP losing your eye glasses. Use magnetic eye 

S lass case. Send for details. National Sales Assocla- 
on, Inc., 1540 Broadway, Suite 300, New York, 
N.Y. 10036, Dept. S058 



HYPNOTIZE Anyone In 30 seconds. Powerful disk 
only $2. Guaranteed. WSJ, Box 628, Harrlman, 
Tn. 37748 



TREASURES FROM THE SEA 

SO SEASHELLS $1-25 ppd. Fabulous collection of 
jewels from the sea Including miniature cones, 
Florida augers, buttons, trivia, doves, marglnellas, 
pointed Venus, coqulnas, etc. Hand picked. Dolphin 
House, 1501 Dolphin, Sarasota, Fla. 33577 




TIE-DYING WAS FUN but BATIKING IS A 
REAL TRIPl Great for T-shirts, table cloths, 
scarfs, sheets and pillowcases, etc. Your Imagi- 
nation 1$ your only limitation! SUN pattern In- 
cluded with wax, 3 shades of dye, brush and 
super-easy Instructions. Choice of BLUES, 
GREENS, or PINKS, $12 POSTPAID, NORTH- 
ERN, PO BOX 7I5A, Royal Oak, Ml 4MU. Ml 
residents add 48 cents sales tax. Allow at least 
5 weeks for delivery. 



CLASSIFIEDS PAYl Free rate folio. National 
Classified, Box 5. Sarasota, Fla. 335 78 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 



fUTta AND TERMS: Cteertfled a* of toe SC0ENC1 FICTION ADVENTURE GROUP (2 books). 
AMAZMQ and FANTASTC, afford ra sda n and achrartteers alke an opportmity to buy, soil and Tads to 
N WORLD’S LARGEST SCONCE FCTION Hartal Place at rtrtjoad ratoa. Only 00 onto a word 
(torturing nama and adrtaaa). Mtotoun ontor $8.00 (10 words). Payme nt must accompany ecpy swept 
when ads we p la c e d by Aaracfitad Agency. Frequency dacourt 5% tor 0 months. 10% for 12 months pan 
in advance. AM copy subject to pubis hors approval. Cl oalna Dda Irt of toe Sto preparing month (for 
exsnple, SspL Issue ctosao Apr# 1st). Send ardor and rsn rt ance to PRSfT ADVERTHUMQ REP. 04C-, 
355 Lexington Avs., New York. N.Y. 10017 



BOOKS A MAGAZINES PERSONALS 



"DOWN DEEP" is a new short story by Harlan ElSson, 
published in a very limited, signed and numbered 
ebapbook edition. Also Isaac Asimov, The Firesign 
Theatre, and othersl Send stamp for details. 
Apocalypse Press, P.O. Box 1821, Topeka, Kansas 
68601. 



SELL YOUR USED F & SF BOOKS. DETAILS, 
WRITE: Box 1216, Corona-El mhurst, N.Y. 11373. 



WANTED TO BUY — science fiction magazines from 
1926 to 1960. Harry Bennett 6763 Hoffywood Btvd., 
Hollywood, Cm 90026. 



NAME toe book— well find R for you) Out of print book 
specialists. All subjects (Title alone is sufficient.) 
Write — no obligations. Books- On-File, Dept. AMF, 
Union CRy, N J. 07087. 



BOOK & MAGAZINE READERS I Send wants: S5S 
Books, 80 North Wider, A- 19, St Paul, ft*J. 55104. 



COMPLETE Instated ertatog of all "il Print" SF and 
Fantasy paparbecks and hardcover books. Over 1500 
Wes. No obfigafiOns. We buy Tote" coitocfions and 9b- 
rales of SF books and magazines. Send offers Purple 
Unicom Books, 4532-A10 London Road, Drtuto, Minn- 
55804. 



SF-FANTASY books for sale. Free lists. Gordon 
Barber, 35 Minneapolis Ave., DUuto, MN. 55003 



Science Fiction Fans — it’s time you read a copy of 
"from Oir Wortrf’. Sample copies are $1.50. Port Of- 
fice Box 6050, Honolulu. Hawaii 96816. 



Paperbacks out of print Send Wants. J. MoCrae, 6120 
Buttonwood, Cfrus Heights, Ca. 95610. 



COMPLETE SF/Fantasy-Horror catalog. New Books, 
paperbacks, fanzines, LP records. Collector’s Ed I ions, 
Box 236, Vienna, Maryland 21869. 



Read SCI-FI paperbacks, 44< each. Free delailsl 
PMLOV-SFM12-6, Route 2-290, Ktog, Nor to Cwofina 
27021. 



DATES GALORE! Meet singles — anywhere. Call 
DATELINE, Toll-free (800)451-3245 



JAPANESE Girls Make Wonderful Wives. We have 
large number of listings. Many interested to marriage. 
OrJy $1.00 brings application, photos, names, descrip- 
tions, etc. Japan international, Box 156-SF, Camefian 
Bay, Cal fomta 95711. 



1000 LADIES Photos matrimonial catalog— $3.00. 
Inter contact Box 737, Lauderdale, Fla. 33302. 



BEAUTIFUL MEXICAN GIRLS Needing American 
Boy-Friends. Detafia. Photos FREE. World, Box 3878- 
SFA, San Diego. Ca. 92103. 



MONEY-MAKING OPPORTUNITIES 



Buy at wholesale prlcas. Hundreds of gifts, novsMsa, 
toys. Catalog 6 00 J. MoCrae, 8120 Buttonwood. Cit- 
rus Haights, Cl 99810. 



GAMES 



"LOG PC" p uz zle n o w, unusual A tough 1 25* ENIGMA, 
Box 2441 -F, Seal Beach, CA 90740. 



MISCELLANEOUS 



WANT TO KNOW THE REAL TRUTH BEHIND THE 
SPACE SHIP MYSTERY? BOX 1023, TRUTH OR 
CONSEQUENCES, N.M. 67901. 



YOUR BOOK PUBLI9HED The Wey You Want ft 
Wrte For Information: Autograph Press, 9237 W. 3rd 
Si. Suite 3, Bevarfy Hils, Crtf. 90210. 



FABULOUS FLYNG STARS lor Japanese mvtiri arte 
target practice $3 (4 or more 20% off.) NUNCHAKU 
book, fuky Blurtrated $1 . Free catalog. SHURKEN 564 
Attemic St, Stamford, Conn. 06902. 
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BEST BT MAIL 



HORSERACING 



Dat „. Write National Box 5. Sarasota, FI 33578 HORSE racing fans. Pick winners with fantastic 

Rates, write National, pox 5, sarawa.j-i. jj^ method of pinpointing true contenders. Easy instruc- 



JEWELRY -GIFTS 



NON-SMOKER jewelry. Free gift brochure. Non- 
Smokers, 1306-H E. St. John, Austin, Tx. 7B752 








f/fiiSWn H iT iK'ff-ii 






, Box 1155-CT, Warminster, Pa. 


STERLIN 

pearl feti 


G si 
sh, $ 


lv< 

B.J 


9r Heishi choker with mother ot 
>5 postpaid. Llgco, Box 8501, Albu- 




EBB 


E 


nos 


HEALTH & BEAUTY 



lions $6.00. N. I. Enterprises, P.O. Box 816, New 
Brunswick, NJ. 08903 



MONEYMAKING OPPORTUNITIES 







WANT good complexion — good health? Easy! My 
method gets results. Just follow simple Instructions. 
$2.00 ppd. Rotola, Bx. 144, South Plainfield, N.J. 07080 



MERCHANDISE FOR SALE 



JEAN Fader. Newly patented spray on solution that 
softens and fades denim jeans without damaging Ihe 
material. Create the look and feel of naturally aged 
jeans. Designs are unlimited. One quart bottle with 
adjustable atomizer, $4.95 each, ppd. Two for $9.00. 
10-day money back guarantee. Send to: Mail Order 
Mart, Depl. 2N6, Rt. 6, Box 164-F, Nacogdoches, 

Tx. 75961 

BLANK Identifications: Official age !D. Professional 
Model, University, Ballet, Investigator, Karate, 
Kung Fu, Birth Certificate, Social Security; $1.00 
each. Any three, $2.00. Identification, 934 Dodge, 

Evanston, III. 60202 

ELECTRONIC Mosquito Repeller: Clips on belt; Re- 
pels mosquitoes electronically: $11.95; two . . 
Only $19.95!!! Guaranteed: Flying "A", Michigan 

Ctr„ Ml. 49254 

EXCITING fringed Mini G string panties and swim 
suits. Free brochure. Intrap Mod, Warne, NC 28909 
FAMOUS Perfumes, pursepak assortment, 10-$2.75, 
2Q-S4.25. LMA-BT, Box 5114, Ft. Wayne, Ind. 468 05 
ROCK Star Teesl America, Areosmith, Bowie, Chi- 
cago, Clapton, Daltery, Dylan, Hendrix, Jagger, 
Kiss, Lennon, McCartney, Sly, Tull, Stewart, Yes. 
Send size, $4.90 . 75 Designs, P.O. Box 4001, J.C., 

N.J. 07304 

JESUS *76 Flying Disc (better than a Frisbie), 
holds world's record over 300 ft. $2. ppd. Praise-the- 

Power, Box 1754, Sarasota, Fla. 33578 

MYSTERY Emergency Light. $2.00. Franco, 505 5th, 
Green Bav Wl. 54304 



COINS bought and sold. Free listings. Mariani, 2010 
Chestnut, Baldwin, N.Y. 11510 



PERSONAL- MISCELLANEOUS 



WARTS, VergovH) Cream Is painless, safe, easy. 
Hospital tested. Recommended by doctors. Use on 
all parts of body. Unconditionally guaranteed. Buy 
Vergo(K) at all better pharmacies. 



PYRAMID Power now yours! High Energy Pyra- 
mid Products, Details: Box 1B524-S, Philadelphia, 

Pa. 19129 

FOOD Stamps. 20,000,000 more ellgibles. Are you? 
$1.00. "Facts"-TM, Box P45, Bay Shore, NY 11706 
THE PLEROMA offers methodical guidance to- 
wards illumination. Write: Box 5220SF, Sherman 

Oaks, Ca, 91413 

ENJOY Living in Tomorrow's World Today. Hun- 



dreds of new amazing money/time saving scien- 
tific and technological discoveries with availability 
sources, $5. Satisfaction money back guarantee. 



TAPES - RECORDS 



Scientific Discoveries, Dept. A2, McDowell, Va. 24458 
7MARRIAGE in your future? Know the score first! 
Intimate! Details mother wouldn't/couldn't tell. Only 
$2.95 plus 25f postage/handling. Californians add 

tax. Hyattco, JE7, Standlsh, Ca. 96128 

TECHNICAL Information From a UFO. Bulletin #1, 
$1.25; Book List, 30tf. Desert Specialties Company, 

Box 787-s, Mojave, Ca. 93501 

WOMEN! Command sex through astrology banned 
book teaches! Rush $3. Lanternhouse, Box 177F, 
Novi, Mi. 48050 

BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 

$4,000.00 MONTHLY, any four wavs, details $1.00. 

Bless-TM, 1413 Arbor, Boothwyn, Pa. 19061 

$1,900.00 PROFIT In 30 days guaranteed! Write: 
T.A.S. Investments, 750 North Salina, Syracuse, 
N.Y. 13208 

CONTEST INFORMATION 

APPLICATION for Miss Teen Queen USA, Post 
Office Box 406, Rockton, Ml. 61072. Send self ad- 
dressed envelope. 



EDUCATION-INSTRUCTION-SCHOOLS 




MAGNETS ''MUSIC guaranteed", self instructions. How to play 

TWO POWERFU ~ L ~b ar m a gne ls . SI .35. Magnets, ?? n^rinnstl *6h 

Box 192-TM, Randallstown. Md. 21133 slc Publishing, 4025 St. Martin. Cincinnati, Oh. 45211 








READ IT SLOWLY 



You’ll want to. It's that good . . . it's The Hugo 
Winners: 23 speculative fiction stories that have 
won the science fiction equivalent of the Oscar 
— Arthur C. Clarke's superb story, “The Star,” 
Jack Vance's classic, "The Dragon Masters," 
and Pout Anderson’s award-winner. "No Truce 
With Kings," plus 20 more. 



an Alternate, or no book at all, just fill out the 
convenient form always provided, and return it 
to us by the date specified. We try to allow you 
at least ten days for making your decision. If 
you do not receive the form in time to respond 
within 10 days, and receive an unwanted selec- 
tion, you may return it at our expense. 




About every 4 weeks (14 limes a 
year), we’ll send you the 
Club's bulletin, Things to 
Come, describing the 2 com- 
ing Selections and a variety of 
Alternate choices. If you want 
both Selections, you need do noth- 
ing: they'll be shipped automatically. 

If you don’t want a Selection, or prefer 



As a member you need take only 4 Selections 
or Alternates during the coming year. You may 
resign any lime thereafter, or remain a member 
as long as you wish. At least one of the two 
Selections each month is only $1.98 plus ship- 
ping and handling. Other extra-value selections 
are slightly higher but always much less than 
Publishers' Editions. Send no money. But do 
send the 



This fabulous 864-page anthology of speculative 
fiction sells for $15.45 in the original publisher's 
edition. It's yours, if you wish, as one of 4 books 
for just 10c (plus shipping and handllngjwhen you 
join The Science Fiction Book Club. 



Here's how the Club works: 

When your application for membership is ac- 
cepted, you’ll receive your introductory package 
of four books for just 10C. You may examine 
them in your home, and if not completely 
satisfied, return them within ten days — 
membership will be cancelled and you'll 
owe nothing. 



1412 Imptrlal Earn. 

By Arthur C. Clarke. A 
representative to Earth, 
from Titan, Duncan 
MaKeruie plans to solve 
an invention that threat- 
ens his homeland's econ- 
omy. Bv Hugo, Jupiter 
and Nebula winning 
author. Pub. ed. $7.95 

5637. Epoch. Robert 
Silverberg and Roger 
Elwood. eds. Contains 
a complete novel by 
Jack Vance. Plus 23 
original stories by other 
distinguished authors, 
Ntven, Bishop. Pohl, 

Le Guin, Simak. others. 
Pub. ed. $10 95 

4556. The Book of Sblth: 
The Advenlurai of Eric 
John Stark. By Leigh 
Brackett. A trilogy ol 
fast-paced Heroic Adven- 
ture novels containing 
The Ginger Star, The 
Hounds of Skalth and 
The Reavert of Skailh. 
Special Edition. 

4549. Man Pltil. By 
Frederik Pohl. Cyborgs 
are to colonize Mars, 
and Roger Torraway, ei- 
astronaut, is to be the 
first Martian-or so 
NASA plans. Fast-paced 
fascinating SF. 

Pub. ed. $7.95 



2915. Star Trek Star 
Fleet Technical Manual. 

Compiled by Franz 
Joseph. A must for all 
Star Trek devotees. 

Taken from the data 
banks of the master 
computer, it includes 
the Articles of Federa- 
tion, the Romulan and 
Organian Peace Treaties, 
and much more. Large 
size paperback. Vinyl 
binder Pub. ed $6.95 

17B4. The 1978 Annual 
World’s Best SF. Donald 
A. Wollheim, ed. From 
Fritz Leiber to Michael 
Bishop, ten or the finest 
examples of short fiction 
published in 1975. 
includes the Nebula 
Award-winning Catch 
That Zeppelin. Special 
Edition, 

7773. Children of Dane. 
By Frank Herbert. Second 
sequel to the Hugo and 
Nebula award-winning 
Dune, this is the final 
volume of this out- 
standing SF trilogy. 

Pub. ed. $6.05 

4614 Mllleuilum. By 
Ben Bova. American and 
Russian bases on the 
Moon unite to prevent a 
catastrophic war brew- 
ing on Earth. 

Pub. ed. $7.95 



7799. At the Earth’s 
Core. By Edgar Rice 
Burroughs. Instead of 
molten lava below the 
earth's crust, two advert 
turers find the land of 
Pellucidar, inhabited by 
slavers, cavemen and 
dinosaurs. 0 pages of 
stills from the spec- 
tacular American 
International film. 
Special Edition. 

4622. The Blcantannlal 
Man and Other Stories. 

By Isaac Asimov. A 
robot who wants to be a 
man, time travel and a 
city beneath the ocean 
are some of the themes 
by this imaginative and 
prolific SF author. 

Pub. ed. $6.95 

B532. TIM Hugo 
Winners, Vol. 1 A II. 

Giant 2-in-l volume 
of 23 award- 
winning stories, 

1955 to 1970. 

Asimov introduces 
each. Pub ed. $15.45 

6221. The Foundation 
Trilogy. By Isaac 
Asimov. The ends ol 
the galaxy revert to 
barbarism. An SF 
classic. Comb. 

Price $17.65 
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with membership 

[~Science Fiction Book Club 4M13 ’1 

| Dept. LR019, Garden City, N.Y. 1 1530 j 

j I have read your ad. Please accept me as a 
J member in the Science Fiction Book Club. I 
J Send me, as a beginning, the 4 books whose I 
| numbers \ have indicated below, and bill me | 
j just 10? (plus shipping and handling). I agree to j 
J take 4 additional books during the coming year ' 
| and may resign anytime thereafter. j 
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The Science Fiction Book Club offers its own complete hardbound editions sometimes altered 
in size to fit special presses and save members even more. Members accepted In USA. and 
Canada only. Canadian members will be serviced from Toronto. Offer slightly different in Canada. 
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